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POPULATION. 

One of thpfe things which have been thought the 

mod incredible by Europeans in accounts of China, is 
its extenfive population, but which does not appear to 
have been rnuch exaggerated. Father Amiot took great 
pains to inveftigate this fubje&, and fixed the popula 
tion of China in 1743, at two hundred millions, and 
though we cannot agree with his reafoning on different 
flatements, it will be impoffibie to put his account back 



more than twenty millions, if fo much. We poffefs, 
however, a more complete enumeration, taken from 
the accounts of the tribunal of lands, received in France 

■ 

in 1779. By this enumeration it appears that the po* 
pulation of China in 1761, was as follows : 

Province of Pe-tcheli, including Leao-iong 1 5,89 1 ,792 



Kiang-nan, two divi/ions - 455922,439 
Kiang-fi - 11,006,640 

9,063,671 

15,429,690 



Fo-kien 
Tche-kiang 
Hou-quang 



£,819,320 
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Ho-nan, two divifwns - 24,41 3, lid 
Chan-tong 
Chan-fi - 



180,734 

- 9,768,189 

Chen-fi, including kan-fou - 145699,457 

Se-tchuen - 2,782,976 

C)uang-tong » - • . 

Quang-fi , r 
Yun-nan - 
Koei-tcheou 



6,797*597 
3,947,414 

2,078,80s. 
3,402,722 



Total 198,214,553 

This regifter was accompanied with a comparative 
(latement of the population in the preceding year 1760, 

* < 

in which the numbers were dated at 196,837,977 ; 



there was therefore an increafe of 1,376,576 in the 



courfe of one year only. But, upwards of thirty years 
have elapfed fince the epocha of this numeration ; and, 
as there can be no doubt of the population of China 
having, for along time paft, been progreffively in- 
creafing, we prefume, that this empire contains at pre- 
lent upwards of two hundred and twenty millions of in- 
habitants. It will, no doubt, be allowed, that there is 
no empire in the univerfe which contains fo many 

people united in the fame fociety* and governed by the 
fame laws. 



SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY. 



No monarch in Europe poflefles power fo unlimited 
as the fovereign of this numerous nation. All autho. 

1 • 

rity is vetted in him alone : he is the undifputed mafter 
of the lives of his fubjefts, and thus placed in a fitua» 

tion to become the greateft tyrant in the world. 
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*r No fentence of death pronounced by any of the 
tribunals can be executed without his confent. Every 
verdict in civil affairs is fubjeft to the fame revifion ; 
and no determination is of any force until it has been 
confirmed by his affent. On the contrary, whatever 
fentence he paffes is executed without delay. His 



edicts are refpeded throughout the whole empire as 



though they proceeded from a divinity, and are im- 
mediately publifhed and regiftered without the leaft 

■ 

remonftrance. This abfolute power in the head of the 
Chinefe empire appears to be as ancient as the empire 
itfelf, and all the revolutions which have taken 




have tended to. confirm it. 

The emperor alone has the difpofal of all the offices- 

of ftate who are wholly dependent on his pleafure. No 

employment is however purchafed in China ; merit, 

part, raifes to place, aud rank is attached 
to place only ; thus whatever may be the defpotic pow- 
er of the emperor, the government has an eminent ad- 
vantage over mod of the governments of Europe ; the 
offices and honours of which are as faleable as their 

m * 

other mercantile commodities. On this principle, of 
xnerit only qualifying for office, the emperor has the 

right of chopfing a fucceflbr either among his children a 
the reft of his family, or from among his own fubje&s ; 
thus Chun, prime minifter of the emperor Yao, was 
chofen by that monarch to fucceed him, on account of 
his fuperior abilities, 

. Should the fucceflbr named by the emperor be want- 
inginthatrefpe&fui fubmiflion which he conceives is due 
to him, or manifeft fome natural weaknefs of which he 

■ 

W3S not before fufpe&ed, the fame hand that railed blax 
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towards the throne can remove him from his exalted fta» 

I 

don. In fuch cafe another fucceflbr is chofen and the 
former is entirely forgotten. « The emperor Kang-hi, 



one of the lateit ^and bed of the Ghinefe emperors, 
thus excluded his eldeft fori, from the throne, though he 
had once nominated him his fuccelfor. 

prince of the blood is generally efteemed in China ; 




yet the emperor can prevent thofe from affuming that ti 
e who have a natural right to it, but if they are per 




rnitted to enjoy their rank, they have neither influence 
nor power : they poffefs a revenue proportioned to their 
dignity; and have a palace, officers and court ^ but 
they have lefs authority than the loweft of the manda-* 



rms. 



The mandarins, whether of letters, or of arms, com-* 
pofe exactly what are called in Europe the nobility*' 
There are only two ranks in China, the nobility and the 
people, but the former is not hereditary. Thefe man- 
darins may in cafes of neceffity, remonft rate with the 
emperor, either individually or as a body, upon any 
action or omiflion on his part which may be contrary to* 
the interefts of the empire. Their remonftrances- are' 
feldom ill received, but the emperor referves to himfelf 
the right of paying that attention to them which he 

thinks they deferve. 

From this view of the fovereign authority, it is evv 
dent that nothing limits its power j but the emperors 
find, even in this extent of power, the ftrongeft motives* 
for not abufing it. Their private intereft, and that o 
the nation, are infeperably united : and one cafinot b£< 

f _ 

conful ted without' the other.- The Chinefe eQimder- 

4 
■ 

their monarchy a*4i large family, of which the -ern^sv 
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for, who ought io govern with pareniai affkflion, is the 
head, the prince himfelf, in his education, imbibes 
the fame principles ; and it muft be admitted, that no 

» » •* 

country was ever ruled by more good princes, or ever 
produced fewer bad.— Such are the fruits of the educa- 
tion they receive, and fuch is the leffon which this na- 

tion holds out to all thofe who are friends to a monar- 
chical form of government. 

China contains about fifteen thoufand mandarins of 

letters, and aftill greater number whoafpire to that ti- 
tle. 

■ 

■ 

Their influence muft be very powerful, fmce it tri- 

» 

umphcd over the Tartars, who conquered China, who 

fubmitted to the laws and cuftoms, and, what is ftill 

t 

more, adopted the character and genius of the people 
whom they fubje&ed. 

. MANDARINS OF LETTERS. 

■ 

To arrive at this degree, it is neceffary to pafs 
through feveral others ; fuch as that of Batchelor (Jte 9 
or t/af) 9 of licentiate (kiu-gin\ and of doctor (jf ing-i fs e c)« 
The two firft, however, are only abfolutely neceffary ; 
but even thofe on whom the third is conferred, obtain 
for a time only the government of a city of the fecond 

or third clafs. 

There are eight orders of mandarins in China. The 

firft is that of the calao* Their number is not fixed : 
but wholly depends on the will of the prince. Mini- 
fters of ftate, prefidents of the fupreme courts, and ail 
the fuperior officers of the militia, are chofen from 
among this order, the chief of which is called cheou- 
fang, and is prefident of the emperor's: council. 
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From the fepoiid order of mandarins, called -te-hiofif 

are fele&ed the viceroys and prefidentsof the fupreme 
councils of the different provinces. ; 

Tchong-chuev, or fchool of viandar ins 9 is the title given 
to the third, order : one of the principal functions of 
which is to aft as fecretaries to the emperor. 

The mandarins of the fourth order, ftyled y-tchtien-tao y 
when no particular government is entrufted to them, 
or when they belong to no fixed tribunal, have to keep 
in repair the harbours, royal lodging-houfes, and barks 
of which the emperor is proprietor, in their diftricT:. 
The fifth order, ping-pi-tao y have the infpe£Hon of the 
troops. The fixth, tun-tien-hao y have the care of the 
highways. The feventh, or ho4ao y have the fuperin- 
tendence of the rivers ; and the eighth, ftiled hai-tao y 
that of the fea-coafts. In fhort, the whole adminiftra- 
tion of the Chinefe empire is entrufted to the man- 
darins of letters ; from "among whom are chofen the 

i 

governors of provinces, of cities of the firft, fecond 
and third clafs, and the prefidents and members of all 
the tribunals. The homage which the people pay to 
every mandarin in office is nearly equal to that paid 
to the emperor. For as it is the received opinion of 
the Chinefe, that their monarch is the father of the 
whole empire, fo it is their opinion that the governor 
of a province is the father of that province, and that 
the mandarin who is governor of a city is alfo the fa- 
ther of that city. 

MANDARINS OF ARMS. 

The mandarins of arms; are never indulged with- the 
fmalleft fhare in the government of the ftate ; even the 

infpe&ion of the troops, as we have before obferved r 
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belongs to a clafs of the mandarins of letters : how- 
ever, to be admitted to the rank of mandarin of arms, 
it is neceffary, as for that of mandarin of letters, to 
have paffed through three degrees. Strength of body, 



agility in performing the , different military exercifes, 

■ 

and a readinefs in comprehending and executing orders, 

are all that is required ; and in thefe confifi the various 
examinations which candidates are obliged to undergo 
before they can be admitted to that rank. 

The mandarins of arms have tribunals, the members 
of which are fele&ed from among their chiefs. 

The principal of thefe tribunals is fixed at Fe-kin, 
and is coinpofed of five different claffes. — The firft, 
named Heou-fou, formed from the mandarins of the 

* 

rear guard. — The fecond, called Tfa-fou, formed cf the 
mandarins of the left wing. — The third, named Yeou- 
fou, formed of the mandarins of the right wing 
The fourth, called Tchong-fou, compofed of the man- 
darins of the advanced main guard,. — The fifth, called 
Tfien-fou, confifts of the mandarins of the advanced 
guard. 

Thefe are fubordinate to a fupreme tribunal of war, 
likewife eftablifhed at Pe-kin, called long-tcbing-fou, 
the prefident of which is one of the great lords of the 
empire, whofe authority extends over all the officers and 
foldiers of the army. This prefident has a mandarin of 
letters, who is a fuperintendant of arms, for an afieilbr. 
He has alfo for councellors two infpe&ors named by the 
emperor. When thefe four perfons have agreed upon 
any meafure, their refolution muft be fubmitted to the 

* 

revifion of another fupreme court, called Ping-pou? and 
which is entirely of a civil nature. And fu;h is the 

Vol. IL 
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jealoufy occaiioned by military power, that the Ping- 
pou has under its jurifdiftion the whole militia of the 
empire. 

The power cf the chief mandarin of arms in the field 
is equi valent to that cf our commanders in chief. Un- 
der him he has a certain number of others who aft as 
lieutenant-generals ; other mandarins difcharge the du- 
ty of colonels ; others that of captains ; and laftly, 
others that of lieutenants and enfigns. 

There are reckoned in China between eighteen and 

twenty thoufand mandarins of war : their number con- 

fequently is fuperior to that of the mandarins of letters ; 

but the importance of the latter makes them eonfidered 
as the principal body of the empire. 

FORCES, MILITARY Dl CIPLI I\ T E, ARMS OF THE TROOPS, 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF FORTIFICATIONS,&C. 

1 

The troops of the Chinefe empire amount to more 
than feven hundred thoufand. The pay is about two- 
pence halfpenny, in fine filver, and a meafure of rice, 
per day. The pay of a horfeman is double that of a 
foot foldier. The emperor furnilhes a horfe, and the 
horfeman receives two meafures of fmall beans for his 
aily fubfiftence. All arrears of the officers or men are 
paid every three months, and nothing is left due to the 
troops beyond that term. 




The beft foldiers of this empire are collefted from the 

three northern provinces. Thofe fupplied by the reft 
are feldom called forth : they remain quietly with their 

families, enjoy their pay, and have feldom occafion to 
remember that they are foldiers, except when ordered 
to quell an infurreftion, accompany a mandarin go 
vernor, or to appear at a review, 



- * 
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At every review their arms are carefully infpe&ecn 
Thofe of the cavalry confift of a helmet, a cuirafs, a 
lance and a large fabre. Foot foldiers are armed with 
a pike and fabre ; fome with fufees, and others with 
bows and arrows. If any of thefe are found in bad 
condition, or ia the leaft rufted, the negled is punifhed 
by thirty or forty blows with a flick, if the culprit is a 
Chinefe, or with as many iaflies, if he is a Tartar. 

Belides the fuperior officers of thefe troops, whom we 
have already mentioned, there are twenty-four captains- 
general, and as many colonels of horfe, created by the 
Tartars, as a kind of ififpeclors appointed to watch 
over the conducl of the Chinefe officers. 

Though there is reafon to believe that the ufe of ar- 
tillery is very ancient in China, it appears to have been 



totally loft about the begining of the lad century* 
Three or four cannons were to be feen at the gates of 
Nan-kin ; but not a fingle Chinefe at that period was 
to be found who knew how to ufe them. In 1621, 
when the city of Macao made a prefent of three pieces 
of artillery to the emperor, it was found neceiTary to 
fend three men alfo to load and fire them. 

The Chinefe were then made fenfible that 
might be employed with great fuccefs againfe 
tars, who, having advanced as far as the bottom of th 
great wall, had been inftantiy difperfed by the thr 
cannons fent from Macao. The mandarins of am 
therefore, gave it as their opinion, that cannons 
the beft arms they could ufe againft thefe barbai 



1 





but the difficulty was in procuring them', the Chinefe 
fcarcely knew how to point and fire a great gun ; and 

much lefs the art of calling them. F. Adam Schaal, a 



I 
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Jefuit mlffionary, however, rendered them this feryice, 

* 

And fome time after, Father Verbieft, another Jefuit 
miflionary, undertook, by order of the emperor, to call 
a new fet ; and, it is faid, that he raifed the Chinefe 
artillery to the number of three hundred and twenty 



pieces ; he alfo taught them the method of fortifying 
towns, of conftructing fortreffes, and of erecting other 
edifices, according to the rules of modern architecture. 
The Jefuits fent from Europe to China were not only 
zealous mifiionaries, but their zeal was united with 
talents which procured them admiffion to the centre of 
an empire, till then fhut againft ftrangers. 

There are reckoned in China more than two thou- 
fand places of arms, divided into fix different claffes ; 
viz. fix hundred of the firft ; five hundred, and up- 
wards, of the fecond ; three hundred of the third ^ 



about an equal number of the fourth ; an hundred and 
fifty of the fifth ; and three hundred of the laft. To 
thefe may be added about three thoufand towers, or 
cafties, difperfed throughout the whole empire, all of 
which are defended by garrifons* 

The fortreffes of China derive their principal ftrength 
from their fituation, which, in general, is well chofen. 
They have, befides a rampart, a brick-wall, towers, and 
a ditch filled with water* 

Nature hath fortified a great extent of the fron- 
tiers of this empire : the fea borders fix of the pro- 
vinces 5 but it is fo fhallow towards the fliore, that 
large veffels cannot approach it : inacceflible mountains 
cover it on the weft, and the remaining part is defended 
by the great wall. 



V 
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This ftnpendous monument of human art. and in- 
duftry exceeds every thing that we read of in ancient 
hiftory. The pyramids of Egypt are little, when com- 
pared with a wall which covers three large provinces, 
ftretches along an extent of fifteen hundred miles, and 
is of fuch an enormous thicknefs, that fix horfemen 



may eafily ride abreaft upon it. It is flanked with 
towers, two bow-fhots diftant one from the other, which 
add to its ftrength, and render it much eafier to be de- 
fended. One third part of the able bodied men of 
China were employed, in conftru&ing this wail, and 



the workmen were ordered, under pain of death, to 
place the materials of which it is compofed fo clofely, 
that the leaft entrance might not be left for any inftru- 
ment of iron. This precaution contributed much to 
the folidity of the work, which is ftill in a great mea- 
fure entire, though built two thoufand years ago. This 
celebrated wall is not only carried through the low 

» 

lands and valleys, but alfo over hills, and up the fteep 
brows of the higheil mountains. F. Verbieft, who had 
the curiofity to take the altitude of one of thofe upon 
which part of it was built, found that it was one thou- 
fand and thirty-fix feet above the level of the fpot upon 
which he ftood. The execution of this work, therefore, 
mud have coft immenfe labour, fince it was often ne- 
ceffary t© tranfport the materials, of which it is con 
ftructed, through a defert country, and to convey them 
to eminences inacceffible to horfes or carriages. Father 
Martini, in his Chinefe Atlas, fays that this wall begins 



at the Gulph of Leao-tong, and reaches to the moun 
tains near the city of Kin, on the Yellow River ; and 

that, between thefe two places, it meets with no in- 
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terruption, except to the north of the city of Suen* 
in the province of Pe-tcheli, where it is intercepted by 
a bridge of hideous and inacceffible mountains, to 



which it is clofely united, and by the river Hoang-ho, 
which paffes through it in its courfe to the fea. He 
adds, that for other rivers of inferior fize, arches have 
been conftrucled, like thofe of abridge, through which 
they find a paffage. It has no kind of fupport but what 
is ufually given to ordinary walls, and it is aimoft of 
the fame form, not only where it firetches acrofs plains, 
which are very rare in that country, but even where 



it is carried over hi^h mountains. An intelligent 



traveller, (Mr. Bell,) who, in 17 19, accompanied Capt. 
Ifmailof in his embarTy to Pe-kin, tells us, that it is 
carried acrofs rivers, and over the tops of the highefi 
hills, without the leaft interruption, keeping nearly 
along that circular ridge of barren rocks which in- 
clofes the country ; and, after running about twelve 
hundred miles, ends in impaffable mountains and fandy 
defarts. According to his account, the foundation con- 
fifts of large blocks of fquare ftones laid in mortar , 



but all the reli is conftrucled of brick. The whole is 
fo ftrong, and well built, that it fcarcely heeds any re- 
pairs, and, in fuch a dry climate, may remain in the 
fame condition for many ages. When carried over 
fteep rocks, where no horfe can pafs, it is about fifteen 
or twenty feet high, and broad in proportion; but 



when running through a valley, or crofling a river, you 



behold a ftrong wall, about thirty, feet high, with fquare 



towers at certain intervals, and embrafures at equal 



diftances. The top of the wall is flat, and paved with 

cut Hone ; and where it rifes over a rock or eminence. 
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there is an afcent by eafy ftone flairs. He adds 
" This wall was begun and completely finifhed in the 
<c fliort fpace of five years ; and it is reported, the la- 
" bourers flood fo ciofe for many miles, that they 
" could hand the materials from one to another. This 
" I am the more inclined to believe, as the rugged 



oo 



<c rocks among which it is built muft have prevented 
<c all ufe of carriages ; and neither clay for making 
" bricks, nor any kind of cement, could be found 
<c among them/' — This barrier, fmce the re-union of 

the Tartars and Chinefe, is almoft become ufelefs. 

The Tartars, who perhaps have loft forne of . their 
military ardour, form the ftrongeft and braved part of 



the Chinefe militia. Every Tartar born in the ordi- 
nary clafsis enrolled from his cradle, and when of age 
to carry arms mud be ready to take the field on the 
fhorteft notice. The emperor's fon, and every Tartar 
of diftinftion muft be acquainted with the management 
-of ahorfe, know how to handle a bow and arrow, and 
to perform, at leaft, the elementary evolutions. 

SUPERIOR TRIBUNALS. 

The principal of thefe tribunals is the emperoi 
-Grand Council, compofed of all the minifters of ftate ; 
prefidents and afleffors of the fix fovereign courts, of 
which we are about to fpeak, and of thofe three other 
tribunals, which we {hall alfo have occafion to mention. 
This council is never affembled but on affairs of the 
greateft importance, for in ordinary cafes, the Empe- 
ror's Private Council is fubflituted for it. 
v The fix other fuperior tribunals of China are eft a- 
blifhed, like the preceding, at Pekin, under the general 

denomination of Icou-pou. The firft is called lii-pou. 
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This tribunal furniflies mandarins for the different pro 
vinces, watches over their conduct, keeps a journal o 
their tranfa&ions, and informs the emperor of them ; 
who punifhes or rewards according to its report. 

This tribunal is fubdivided into four others. The 
firfl has the care of fele&ing perfons who, on account 
of their learning, talents, and morals, are proper for 
filling the different offices under government. The fe- 
cond has the examining of the conduct of the manda- 
rins. The third affixes a feal to all public acts, gives 
to each of the mandarins the feals belonging to his 
dignity and employment, and examines the feals of the 
different difpatches addreffed to the court. The fourth 
inquires into the merit and conducl of the grandees of 
the empire, as well princes of the imperial blood, as 
others on whom titles merely honorary are conferred. 
The principal object of the Chinefe government in 
this eftablifliment is, that the different departments be 
properly infpected, every transaction be thoroughly in- 
veftigated, fuitable rewards given to the deferving, and 
punifliment inflicted on the guilty adequate to their 
crimes. 

Hon-pou is the name of the fecond court. This tri- 
bunal has the fuperintendence of all the finances of the 



ftate. It is the guardian of the treafures and domains 
of the emperor : it keeps an account of his revenues and 
cxpences, gives orders for the payment of penfions and 
falaries annexed to certain offices, and for the delivery 
of rice, pieces of filk, and money, which are diftributed 
among the great lords, and mandarins of the empire* 
The coining of money, the management of public maga- 
zines, and cuftom-houfes, and the collection of the du- 
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ties, are all under its infpe&iori ; it likewife keeps an 
exact regifter of the families that compofe this vaft 
empire* This court has to aiUft it fourteen other in- 



ferior courts:, which are difperied throughout the dir 
ferent provinces of China. 

The third court," called Li-pou^ is the court of Cere 
monies. Ceremonies form, in part, the bafis of th; 



Chinefe government. It is the duty of this tribunal, 
therefore, to fupport, and enforce the observance of 
them ; the arts and fciences are alfo placed under its 
infpection, and it takes charge of the repairs of temples, 
gulates every thing that relates to the annual fa'crifi 



offered up by the emperor, and even to the entertain- 
ments which the emperor gives : he alfo confuks it 
when he is about to grant favours, or confer honours. 
This Tribunal alfo receives, lodges, treats and difmiffes 
ambaffadors ; and takes care to prefer ve tranquility 
among the different religious feels tolerated in the em- 
pire. It has four fubal tern tribunals to affift it* 

The Tribunal of Arms, called Ping-pou, forms the 



fourth fovereign court. It comprehends in its jurif- 
diftion the whole militia, and all the fortreffes, arfe 
nals, magazines and ftorehoufes of every kind ; it in 
fpefts all the manufactories of arms, examines and ap 
points officers of every rank, and is compofed of man 

darins of letters only, as are the four tribunals depend 
ent on it. 

The fifth fuperior tribunal, named Honf-'wu, is the 



Criminal Bench, or General Court for all the Criminal 
Affairs of the Empire. Fourteen other tribunals are 
appointed for its affiftance ; but they are all fubordi- 

nate, and under its infpec~Hon. 
Vol. II. 
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The fixth fovereign court named Cong-pou, or the 
Tribunal of Public Works, has the charge of furveying 
and keeping in repair the palaces of the emperor, 
princes and viceroys, the buildings where the tribunals 
are held, the temples, tombs of the fovereigns, and all 
other public monuments* It has, likewife, the fuperin- 
tenderice of the ftreets, public highways, bridges, lakes, 
rivers, barks, and every thing that relates to naviga- 
tion ; and aifo, of the towers deemed neceflary for 
maintaining peace and fafety in the interior parts of 
the empire. It has four inferior tribunals for aflift- 
ants in the difcharge of its duty. The firft, forms de- 
signs and draws plans of public works ; the fecond, 
has under its dire£Hon all the workfhops in the diffe- 
rent cities of the empire \ the third, furveys caufeways, 
roads, bridges, canals, rivers, &c. and the fourth, takes 
care of the emperor's palaces, gardens and orchards, 
and receives their produce. 

The members which compofe all thefe different in- 
ferior tribunals are half Chinefe and half Tartars ; and 



each has two prefidents, one of which is always a Tar* 
tar born.. 

None of thefe tribunals have abfolute power in their 
own jurifdi&ion : the decifions of one can have no 
effeft without the concurrence of fome other tribunal, 
and fometimes of feverak Thus the tribunal of War- 
has under its direction the whole troops of the empire; 
the (eeond is entrufted with the payment of^them ; and 
to the fixth belongs the care of the arms, tents, (lores, 
&c. neceflary for military operations. Nothing, there- 
fore, that relates to any of 'thefe can be put in execu* 

«ion without the concurrence of thofe three tribunals* 
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Every fupremc tribunal has alfo its cenfor, an officer 

merely paffive, who decides upon nothing, but watches 
over all. He affifts at all affemblies, revifes all their 
a&s, and makes no mention to the tribunals of any irre- 
gularity he has obferved, but immediately acquaints the 
emperor. He informs him alfo of the faults committed 
by the mandarins, either in the public adminiftration of 
affairs, or in their private conduct Thefe cenfors 
hold their places for life, and this fecurity gives them 
courage to fpeak out, when they obferve any impro- 
priety or abufe. 

Their accufation is fufficient to fet on foot an inquiry, 
which generally leads to a proof ; the accufed is then 
difcharged from his office, were he even one cf firlt 
men in the empire ; and the commonefl: perfon is af* 



terwards held in as much eftimation as he. It is, how- 
ever, fomething remarkable, that the complaints of 
thefe cenfors are referred to the very tribunals of 
which the accufed are members. 

Thefe cenfors form alfo a tribunal named Tou-che- 
yven, which has the infpedion of the whole empire : 
its members have the power of remonftrating with the- 
emperor, whenever the intereft of the public, or that 
of the prince, renders it necelfary. Their infpection 
extends alfo over all lawyers and military men in pub- 
lic employments, and over every clafs of citizens. In 
fliort, they are, ftrictly fpeaking, placed between the 
prince and the mandarins ; between the mandarins and 
the people , between the people and families ; between 
families and individuals y and they unite, generally 

* 

fpeaking, to the importance of their office the mod un- 
corruptible probity and invincible courage. The fo~ 
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trereiga may, if he proceeds to rigour j f ake away their 

lives ; but many of them have patiently fuSered death, 
rather than betray the catife of truth, or wink at abufes. 
It is not therefore fufficient to get rid of one,, in order 
to gain a point ; they muft all be treated in the fame 
manner, for the Iaft would tread with the fame refo- 
lution in the fteps of thofe who had gone before him. 

The re is ftill another tribunal, which exifts, we be- 
lieve, no where but in China ; it is the tribunal of 
Princes, and is conipofed of princes only. Some of the 
ordinary mandarins indeed belong to it as fubalterns,, 
whofe bufinefs is to draw out cafes and other writings 
necefiary for determining any fuit. The names of the 
children of the imperial family are infcribed, as foon as 
they are born, in the regifters of this tribunal - 7 and to- 
it are configned the dignities and titles which the em- 
peror confers upon them. This tribunal is the only 
court where they can be tried ; and, in cafes of accu- 
fation, it abfolves or puniihes them, according to its, 
pleafure. 

There is another tribunal no lefs peculiar to China 
than the two preceding, but better known than either i 
it is the Tribunal of Hiftory, called Han-tin-yven. It is> 
compofed of the greateft geiiiufes, and of men of the 
mod profound erudition in the empire j to this tribunal- 
is entrufted the education of the heir apparent to the 
throne, and the compilation and arranging of the gene- 
ral hiftory of the empire. This laft part of their office 
makes them formidable even to the emperor himfelf ; 
for his attempts to opprefs, or feduce them, would be 

configned to hiftory, in fpite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, . , 
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; From this body are generally chofen the ca--hr 9 or 
mandarins of the fir ft ciafs, and the prefidents of the 
fupreme tribunals. 



CIVIL LAWS. 



The Chinefe have taken moft of their civil laws from 
their canonical books of morality, and filial piety h 
their bafis. Some decrees of the emperors, refpectinr 
the obfervance of certain ceremonies, which cuftom has 
eftablifhed, form the reft of the code. 

Every mandarin who is a governor of a province or 



city, is obliged, twice a month, to inftrucl the people 



affembled round hira, and to recommend to them the 



- • 

obfervance of the following articles* 

I. You muft put in practice the duties prefcribed bv 



filial piety, and obferve that deference which is du 



from a younger to an elder brother. By thefe means 
only can you learn to fet a proper value upon thofe ob- 
ligations which Nature impofes on all men. 

. You muft always preferve a refpeftful rem em- 
brance of your anceftors : hence will refult conftant 
peace and union in your family. 

III. Let harmony and concord reig% throughout 





every village : by this, quarrels will be baraiihed, an 
law-fuits prevented. 

IV. Let thofe who cultivate the earth, and breed filk- 
worms be efteemed and refpe&ed, you will then want 
neither grain for your nourifliment, nor clothing to 

■ 

cover you. 

V. Let frugality, temperance, modefty and prudent 
economy, become the objects of your reflection^ and 

regulate your conduct. - 
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VL Let the public fchools be carefully maintained s 
and, above all, let youth be inftrudted early in the du- 
ties of life, and formed to good morals. 

VII. Let every one attend to his own bulinefs, and 
to the duties of his office : they will then be better 
difcharged. 

VIII. Let religious fe&s be carefully extirpated as 
foon as they fpring up : it mighc be too late after* 

wards. 

IX. Let the terror of the penal laws be often held 
up to the people. For rude and untraceable minds can 
be reft rained, by fear only. 

X. Endeavour to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
rules of civility and politenefs : thefe tend to maintain 
concord. 

XI. Let the education of children, and particularly of 
younger fons, be the principal object of your attention. 

XII. Avoid flander, and abftain from malicious ac- 
cufations. 

XIII. Conceal none of thofe criminals who, on ac- 

* 

count of their crimes, have been banifhed from fociety, 
and condemned to a wandering life : by concealing 
them, you become their accomplices. 

XIV. Be punctual in paying the duties and taxes 
impofed by the prince : this wiU free you from the op- 
predion of thofe who collect them, and from vexatious 

law-fuits. 

XV. Be careful to aft in concert with the magiftrates 
of the diftricT: to which you belong, and to fecond their 
efforts in difcharging the duties of their office : by thefe 
means, they will be enabled to deteft the guilty, and 
to prevent robbery and theft » 
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XVI. Reftrain every fudden emotion of pafllon ; and 

you will avoid many dangers. 

From the manner in which thefe ordinances are de- 
livered, it is evident that the fovereigns of China give 
even to their laws and regulations the form of maxims 
and precepts. Every law in Europe is preceded by a 
preamble, fettirtg forth the reafon of enacting it ; but 
in China the law invariably precedes the explanation 
of the motive. 

■ 

Thofe laws which concern marriage are very exten- 
five. A Chinefe can have only one lawful wife ; and 
it is neceffary that her rank and age fhould be nearly 
equal to his own \ but he may have feveral concubines, 
without any formality whatever, except firft paying to 
their parents, if they have any, a certain furri of money, 
and entering into a written engagement to treat their 

« 

daughters well. 
Thefe concubines are totally dependent on the lawful 



wife, their children are confidered as hers ; they ad 



drefs her as mother, and give this title to her ontyv 
After her death, they are obliged to wear mourning 
for three years, and to abfent themfelves from public 
examinations, but the death of their natural mother 



fubjefts them to the obfervance of none of thefe re- 
gulations * 

A widower, or a widow, may enter a fecond time 
into the matrimonial ftate without paying much atten- 
tion to any of the preceding regulations. 

A widow who has children becomes abfolute miftrefs 
of herfelf : her parents can neither compel her to mar- 
ly, again or to remain in a ftate of widowhood* 
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Widows do not enjoy the fame privilege when : they 
have no male children. The parents of their firft huf- 
band can place them in marriage, without their con- 
fent, or knowledge. They are authorifed by the law 
to do this, in order that they may indemnify themfelves, 
for the money they have coil their former hufbands. 
This firi&ly fpeaking is felling them : however, if they 
are left with child, this traffic is fufpended ; and it can- 
not take place if they bring forth a fon. 

To this law there are two exceptions : the firft when 
the parents of the widow affign her a proper mainte- 
nance, and reimburfe thofe of the deceafed hufband ; 
the other, when the widow embraces a religious life, and 

becomes a bonzefs. 

Divorces are granted in China, in cafes of adultery,, 
mutual diflike, incompatibility of tempers and difpofiti- 
ons, indifcretion, jealoufy, abfolute difobedience, fteri- 
lity, or hereditary and infectious difeafes. 

A hufband cannot fend away or fell his wife, until a 
divorce has been legally obtained. If this regulati- 
on is not ftric"ty obferved, the buyer and feller become 
equally culpable. 

If a wife, acknowledged as lawful, withdraws from 
her family, the hufband fues ; ientence is pronounced, 
and he may fell the fugitive,who by this fentence ceafes 

to be his wife, and becomes his Have. 

The law protects alfo the wife who is abandoned by 
her hufband. If heabfents hirnfelf for three years, me 
is at liberty to lay her cafe before the mandarins, who 
can authorife her to take another hufband, but if fhe 

anticipates their confent, fhe is expofed to the moft 
rigorous puniflunent. 
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IF a young woman has. been betrothed to a young 

man, and if prefents have been given and received by 
the parents of the intended hufband and wife, that 
young woman can have no other hufband, and, if (he 
marries another the law declares fuch marriage null. 

i 

If, in the room of a young woman Ihewn to the fe- 
male confident whofe bufinefs is to make up the match, 
another be fubftitutedj or if the daughter of a free 
man marry his flave ; or, if any one gives his Have to 
a free woman, and perfuades her parents that he is his 
fon or relation, the marriage is null and void ; and all 
thofe who have had any fliare in carrying on the fraud, 

are fever ely punimed. 

Every mandarin of letters is forbid to marry into 
any family refiding in that province or city of which 
he is governor. The marriage is not valid if he tref- 

paffes againft this law ; and he himfelf is condemned 
to be feverely baftinadoed. 

It is unlawful for a Chinefe youth to marry while 
he wears mourning either for a father or mother. If 
promifes have been made prior to the death of his pa- 

9 

rent, every engagement ceafes upon that event, and the 
man is obliged to give information of it to the parents 
of his intended bride. 

\Marriage is alfo fufpended when a family experi- 
ences any fevere misfortune : fuch as a relation being 
thrown into prifon ; but this regulation may be fet 
&iide, provided he gives his confent. 



Two brothers cannot efpoufe two fillers \ a widower 
is not at liberty to marry his fon with the daughter of 

¥ 

the widow whom, he efpoufes, nor i$ a man permitted 
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to marry any of his own relations, however diftant the 
degrees of confanguinity may be between them. 

Every father of a family is refponfible for the con- 
du£t of his children and domeftics. AH faults are im- 

■ 

puted to him which it was his duty to prevent 

No mother in China has the right of making a will. 
Adoption is authorised by law, and the adopted child 

i 

enters into all the rights of a lawful fon, affumes the 
name of the perfon who has adopted him > wears mourn- 
ing, if he happens to die, becomes his heir, and has a 
fhare of his money and effe&s, if any are left, as well 
as the reft of his children ; a right only is referved to 
the father of making a few difpofitions in their favour. 

Children, whether adopted or not, fucceed to the 
eftates of the father, but not to his dignity or titles : 
the emperor alone can continue or confer thefe. 

Cuftom has rectified among citizens of the higher 
and middling elaffes, a law which authorized a father 



9 



to fell his fon, and the fale of children is at prefent 
rather tolerated than authorized among people of infe- 
rior rank, who are forbid to fell them to comedians, or 
to thofe of mean and profligate lives. 

A fon is always a minor during the life of his father 

i 

who is abfolute mafter of whatever he has inherited 

from his anceftors, or acquired by his own induftry. 
A fon is liable for the debts contracted by his father, 

thofe of gaming excepted. 

v 

\ 

A father's laft will cannot be fet afidc on account of 
any error in the form. 

i 

Slavery is authorifed in China ; but the power of the 

mafter is entirely confined to what concerns hi$ feryicc 
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He would be ptmilhed with death, were it proved, that 
be had taken advantage of his power, to debauch the 
daughter or wife of his flave. 

No hufbandman <an be haraffed for the pay ment of 



faxes , after h£ has begun to till the earth ; that Is 




about 






, to the beginning of 



harveft- 



Such are, in general, the eftablifhed laws' In China 



3 



Relative to civil affairs. With regard" to certain tern- 
porary edi&s iffued by different emperors, it can only 
be faid, many of them have difcovered wifdom and an 
attention to the public welfare - y and others would cer- 
tainly never have appeared, in a country wllete the per- 

fons moft interefled had poflefled any fliare in the go- 
Vernment. 



PENAL LAWS, AND PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL MATTERS, 

The mode of procedure in criminal cafes among the 
Chinefe is exceeding flow ; and this, as the accufed 
perfon is kept conftantly in prifon during the whole 
procefs, is a great evil, to fay the lead of it ; but this 
flownefs becomes often the fafeguard of thofe who are 



unjuftly accufed ; and time frequently unveils the 
truth, which muft always be unfavourable to the guilty, 

Every perfon accufed is examined by five or fix tri- 
bunals ; each of them examines the procefs y and their 
inquiries are not only dire&ed againft the accufed, bu,t 

alfo againft the accufer and the witneffes. 



The Chinefe prifons are not dungeons 




with filth and dbfcurity, like thofe of many European 

nations : they are fpacious, and have a degree of con- 
venience not generally found in fuch places. 
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A mandarin is obliged to infpecV tiiem," and to Jee 

prifoners properly treated, to fend for phyficiaris, and 
to fupply them with remedies at thSv emperor's ex- 
pence. If a prisoner dies, the mandarin muft inform 
the emperor, who often orders fome of the higher man- 
darins to examine whether he has faithfully difcharged 
his duty. 

The difference of the Chinefe punimmerits is regu*- 
lated by the different degrees of delinquency. Some 

- 

of them will appear, however, exceedingly fevere and 
rigorous, as no doubt they are. 
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The flighted of all their punifhments is the bqftinado 
ufed only for chaftifing thofe guilty of trivial faults. 
The criminality of the offender determines the number 
of blows which he receives, but the lowed number is 
twenty. The emperor orders this punilhment ta be 
infii&ed upon fome of his courtiers ; but this does not 

prevent them from being afterwards received into 
favour. 

1 he baton, or pan-tfeej ufed for this punilhment, is 
a piece of bamboo, a little flatted, broad at the bottom 
and polifhed at the upper extremity. Every mandarin 

* 

has authority to ufe it at pleafure, when any one forgets to 
falute him, or when he adminifters public juftice. On 
fuch occafions, he fits gravely behind a table, upon 
which is a ba^ filled with fmall fticks, while a number 
of pe ty officers ftand round him, each furnilhed with 
fome of thefe j>an-tfees 9 and waiting only for his fignal 
to make ufe of them. The mandarin takes from the 
bag one of thofe fticks which it contains, and throws 
it into the hall of audience. The culprit is then 

feized, and ftretched out, with his belly towards the 
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ground ; his breeches are .pulled down to his heels, 
and an athletic domeftic applies five fmart blows of his 




pan-tfee ; another fucceeds, and beftbws five more, 
the mandarin draws another fmall baton from .the bag, 

* ■ 

and thus, by gradation, until he is pleafed to make 
no more fignals. The offender, who has undergone 

* 

this chaftifement, mull then throw hirrifelf on his 
knees before the judge, incline his body three times 
to the earth, and thank him for the care which he takes of 
Ms education. It is difficult to conceive how a people 
not the dupes of the mod abject flavery and fuperfti- 
tion, can be brought quietly to fubmit to this arbitrary 
exertion of power. 

The punifliment of the wooden collar is alfoufed in 
China. This wooden collar is compofed of two pieces 
of wood, hollowed out in the middle, which, when put 
together, leave fufficient room for the neck of an indi- 
vidual. They are laid upon the (boulders of the cri- 
minal, and joined together, in fuch a manner, as to 
prevent his feeing his feet, or putting his hands to his 
mouth ; he is thus rendered incapable of eating with- 
out the afliftance of another, and is obliged to carry 
his burden night and day. Its weight is from fifty to 
two hundred pounds, regulated according to the na- 
ture of the crime. 

Fdr robbery, having broken the peace, difturbed a 
family, or being a notorious gambler, the duratipn of 
this punifliment is generally three months. The cri- 
minal is not at liberty to take fhelter in his own houfe : 
he is Rationed in fome public fquare, at the gate of 
a city or temple, or of the tribunal in which he was 

1 

condemned. When the term of his punifliment is ex- 
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pired, he is taken before the mandarin, who exhorts 
Kim in a friendly manner to aniend his life, and, after 
he has received twenty found blows, he discharges him. 

Other crimes, of an inferior nature to homicide, are 
puniflied by banilhment into Tartary, by condemning 
the guilty to drag the royal barks for three years ; or 
marking the cheeks with a hbt iron. 

Robbery between relations is v more feverely puniflied 
than when committed on a ftranger. 

If any one gives information againft his father, mo- 
ther, grandfather, grandmother, uncle or eldeft brother, 
he is condemned to receive an hundred blows of the 



pan-tfee^ and to be bammed for three years, if the ac 
cufation is juft ; if it prove fajle, he is ftrangled. 



Criminal intercourfe between relations of different 



■ ■ 

fexes is puniflied in proportion to the degrees of con- 
sanguinity between them. 

Deficiency of duty to a father, mother, grandfather 
or grandmother, is condemned by the law, and puniflied 
fcy an hundred blows of the pan-tfee ; if abufive lan- 
guage is ufed, the offender is ftrangled ; if he lifts his 
hand againft them, he is beheaded ; and if he wounds 
or maims them, his flefh is torn from his bones with 
red-hot pincers,- and he is cut into a thoufand pieces. 

If a younger brother abufes his elder, he is Con- 
demned to receive an hundred blows of the pffl-tfee. 
If he ftrikes him, he is condemned to exile. 

The burying place of every family is fact ed, unalien- 
able, and cannot be feized. The trees growing upon 




it cannot, on pain of death, be cut, except when 
are decayed ; and even then, not until a nlandarin has 

infpetted them? and attefted their condition. 
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of thefe burying places, even of the fmallefi of their 
ornaments, is p-unifhable as facrilege. 

in an accidental quarrel happens to 
kill his adverfary, is ftrangled without rerniffion. A 
rope, about fix or feven feet in length, with a running 
noofe, is thrown over the criminal's head ; a couple 

* 

of domeftics belonging to the tribunal, pull it in dif- 
ferent direftions, then on a fudden quit it ; a few mo- 
ments after, they give a fecond pull, which generally 
finiihes the bufinefs. 

In certain parts of China, the operation is performed 
with a fcihd of bow. The criminal is placed on his 
knees^the firing of theinftrument is put round his neck, 
which being ftrongly comprened by the elafiicity of the 
bow, he is inftantly itrangled when the executioner 
gives it afmart pull towards him. 

Beheading is confidered by the Chinefe as the moM 
difgraceful of all punifhments, . It is refcrved lor the 
moft defperate affafiins only, or for thofe crimes equally 

atrocious as murder. 

To be cut in a thsuf and pieces. This is a punifhment 
we believe unknown but in Chinal It is deftined for 

■ 

ftate criminals, rebellious fubje&s, and children who 
maim their parents. The criminal is tied to a poft ^ 
the executioner fcalps the Ikin from his heskl, and pulls 

it over his eyes ; he afterwards tears the flefh from dif- 

P 

ferent parts of his body, and never quits this horrid 
labour until fatigue renders him unable to proceed. He 
then abandons what remains of the body to the ferocity 
of the people who finifli what he has left undone. 

Much has been written in Europe againft the tortur- 
ing of criminals y either in the common or extraordinary 
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\ 

manner, and the cuftom is in general happily fupprefled; 
but they are both pra&ifed in China, and even the ordi- 
nary torture is extremely fevere ; it is applied to the 
feet and hands : for the feet an inftrument is ufed 
which confofts of three crofs pieces of wood ; that in the 
middle is fixed, the two others turn, and are moveable - 9 



the feet of the criminal are put into this machine, 
which fqueezes them fo ciofe, that the ancle bones be- 
come flat. The torture applied to the hands appear to 

■ 

be lefs painful ; fmall pieces of wood are placed diago- 

* 

nally between the fingers of the culprit ; his fingers are 
then firmly tied with cords, and he is fufFered to re- 
main for a certain time in that painful fituation. 

The extraordinary torture is horrid ; it confifts in 
making fmall gafhes in the body of the criminal, and 
tearing off his {kin in the form of thongs : this punifli- 
ment is ufed in cafes of treafon, or when, the criminal's 

guilt being clearly proved, it is deemed neceffary to 
compel him to difcover his accomplices. 

No fentence of death is ever put in execution until it 

has been approved and confirmed by the emperor. A 

copy of the procefs is laid before him j a number of 

other copies are alfo made out, both in the Chinefe and 

Tartar languages, which the emperor fubmits to the 

examination of a like number of doctors, either Tar- 

■ 

tars or Chinefe. When the crime is great, and clearly 
proved, the emperor writes at the bottom of the fen- 
tence, " When you receive this order, let it be executed 
" without delay." When the crime, though punifli- 
able by death according to law, is ranked only in the 
ordinary clafs, the emperor writes at the bottom of the 

fentence, " Let the criminal be detained in prifon, and 
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" executed in autumn " The emperor never writes 
ah order for any execution until he has prepared him- 
felf by fading. 

This monarch, like all other foverekrn princes, has 



the power of pardoning ; but he very feldom ufes this 
prerogative : there are, however, fome exceptions 
which law or cuftom direct him to make ; they how- 
ever are not grounded, as in Europe, on fome favour- 
able circumftances in the cafe, but on fome relative 

■ 

fituation of the culprit, as mould he prove the heir of 
an ancient family, &c. 

-A jailor who exercifes cruelty and oppreffion towards 
his prifoners ; a fubaitern ju 'ge who fubjecte a crimi- 
nal to any reftraints but thofe authorised by law ; a fu- 
perior judge who affumes a power of . adding to the 



rigour and feverity of the law, are all punifhed, and. 
their flighted punifhment always is to be depofed. 

In crimes where the punifhment is not capital, the 



near relation of an accufed' perfon acknowledged to be 

guilty, is permitted to put himfeif in his place, and to 
undergo the punifhment inflicted by the lav/. F. du 

Halde cites the cafe of a fon, whofe father was con- 
demned to be badinadoed. The young man threw 
arms around the body of his father, and with tears b 




o 



ged to be puniflied in his dead. The mandarin, 
touched by the noble generofity of ••the youth, pardoned 
the criminal : fo highly refpeded is filial piety in 

i 

China. 

The relations and friends of all perfons accufed, 
whatever their crimes may be, are permitted to vifit 



them in prifon, arid to give tJjeriY every amftance in 



Vol. II, 
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their power: they are even encouraged to this, i 




4> 





INTERNAL POLICE OF THE ClTltS 

Every city in China is divided into 
An officer is appointed for each divifion, who is anfwer 
able for every thing that paffes contrary to good Order ; 



and if he neglects to make proper inquiry into any 



irregularity, or to inform the mandarin governor, he is 




fubjected to the fame puniOiment as thofe who axere- 

fraclorv. 

'Every father of a family is obliged to ahfwer far the 
cQiida£fc of his children and doriieftics, becaufe he is 

1 1 

Vefted with every kind of authority over them, 
life or death. 

ours are obliged to give every help and af- 

fiftance in their power to one another, in cafes of rob- 

4 

bery and fire, especially if thefe accidents happen in the 
Ziighc-time. 

Every city is furniflied with gates, and ail the ftreets 
are barricadoed as foon as night commences. Centinefo 
are pofted at proper intervals, ^hoftop all thofe who 




walk abroad in the night-tinie, and a number of horfe- 




g into 




men are generally ftationed an the rampafrts, who go the 
rounds for the fame purpofe* Seldom, howeirer^do peo- 
pie of any character expofe themfelves to the danger of 

» Night 9 fay the Chi- 

nefe-magiftrates, is defogitdfor repofe y and the day for la* 
hour 

9 

Watch is likewife kept in the ^day-time at every city, 

to obferve thofe who enter : for this purpofe a guard is 

at each gate ; paffengersare carefully examine 




ed, and if they are difcovered to be ftrangers, they^are 
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nntedia^ely carried before a mandarin, and often de- 

taitKd until the will of the governor is known. 

The baqkwardnefs of the Chinefe to admit ftranger 
anjorig them, arifes from a fuppofition, that in procfefs 
of time, an alteration of manners, cuftoms, and ceremo- 
joies, might refult from fuch an intercourse, and give, 

^irth to quarrels, party difputes, and fedition, ^nd at 
length overturn the government. 

Whan, tq revenge an infult, a quarrel takes place, 
each throws? a(ide the ftick, or whatever other weapon 
he may have* in his hand, and they decide it with their 
fifts only ; but they frequently go before a mandarin, 
and beg him to fettle the difpute for them. The ma- 
giiirate, after having examined into the merits of the 
£2.fe, orders the moft culpable to receive a found bafti- 
Ha<ting, and fometimes even both of them. 

£3one but military people are permitted to wear arm$ 

in public, and thofe only during actual war ; at other 

♦ 

times they mult appear like plain citizens, except when 

they attend a review, mount guard, or accompany a 
mandarin. Proftitutes are not permitted to remain 
within the walls of any city, but they may refide m the 

fuburbs, though they mult not keep a houfe of their 
own. Some individual is exprefsly authorifed to afford 
them lodging ; he muft watch oyer and obferve their 
conduct ; and if there arifes any noife or quarrel in 
Jus houfe, he alone is refponfible, and punifhed for it. 
Every city of China, and fpnietimes even an ordinary 
town, has an eftabUfliment, called by the Chinefe 21 ang- 
pou 9 where money may be irnniediately borrowed upon 
pledges. No preliminaries are necelTary, the tranfa&ion 

U concealed^ and the borrower may tem^n ^nknov/n. 
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If he choofes to tell his name* it is written down ; if he 
does not, no further queflions are afked him. Thofe 
who belong to thefe offices take an exact defcription, 
when the cafe requires it, of the figure of the perfon, 
that they may be able, in any event, to give an ac- 
count to the police. 

The ufual intereft of money in China is laid to be 
thirty per cent, which is a proof that coin is very fcarce. 
At this rate money may be borrowed at the Tang-pou. 
Every pledge is marked with a number when left at 
the office, and the office rnufl be anfvverable for it ; but 
it is forfeited the very day after the term mentioned in 
the note of agreement is expired. « 



Every diverfion that tends to promote or encourage 
i:;lenefs, is abfolutely forbidden to the young people ; 
and almoft the whole of their time is devoted to ftudy. 
Such a mode of education would no doubt be highly 
difgufting to our youth in Europe ; but in a country 
where merit alone conducts to dignity and honour 



and where ignorance is neglected and defpifed, encou 
ragement overcomes difguft, and no application is con 
lidered as a hardfhip. 



GENERAL POLICE. 



The roads are in general very broad ; they are paved 
in all the fouthern, and in fome of the northern pro- 
vinces. Valleys have beeri filled up, and palTages have 
been cut through rocks and mountains, in order to 
mak'e highways, and to preferve them as nearly as pot 
jfible on a level. They are frequently bordered with 
very lofty trees, and fometimes with walls eight or ten 
Feet in height, in which openings are left at certain in- 
tervals, which give- a paflage into crofs roads. On all 



\ 
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the great roads covered feats are ere&ed at proper dif- 
tances, where the traveller may Ihelter himfelf from 
the inclemency of winter, or the heats of fummer, which 
are often exceffive. Temples and pagodas are alfo fre- 
quently to be met with, to which admittance is always 
granted in the day-time, though often refufed in t 
night, the mandarins only having the right of refting 




in them as long as they think proper. 

The inns are fpacious and fufficiently numerous on 
the principal roads ; but they are badly fupplied with 
provisions, and paffengers who have no beds with them 
muft fleep on a plain mat. 

* The Chinefe government' has publi/hed an itinerary 
of the whole Chinefe empire, "whicff comprehends every 
road and canal from the city ;of Pe-kin to the remoteft 
extremity of China. ' " - 

On all the great road& there are towers, on the tops. 

* * * 

of which -watch-boxes are cbnftrucled for the «*onve* 
nience of centinels, and flag-ftaffs raifed in order that 
they may make certain fignals in cafe of any alarm. 
Thefe towers, which are fquare, and generally built of 
brickj feldom exceed twelve feet in height. They, how 

i 

ever, have battlements when they are 1 built upon a 
of the roads which conduft to court, and they are 




provided with very large bells of caft iron. They fer 
alfo as poft-houfes, and the foldiers convey the lette 
on horfeback from one to the other, guarded by fix 
other horfe foldiers. 

Conveyance of every kind is eafy in China ; and tra«* 

Vellers find little difficulty in 1 getting their 4 baggage: 
tranfported from one place to another. In every city 



^here are numbers of porters affdciated under a com-* 




/ 
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rnon chief, who regulates their engagements, 
price of their labour, receives their hire, and is refpon? 
fible for every thing they carry. When porters are 

* 

granted, he furnilhes as many as may be neeefFary, and 
gives the fame number of tickets to the traveller, who 

one to each porter, when their work is done. 
Thefe tickets they deliver to their chief, who immedi- 
ately pays them from the money he received in advance. 

This eftablifhment is directed by the general police 
of the empire. On all the great roads the traveller 

i 

finds in every city feveral offices of this kind, that have 
a fettled correfpondence with the next through which 
he intends to purfue his route. Before his departure, 
he carries to one of thefe offices a lift of thofe things 

he wants removed, which is immediately infcribed in a 
book : and if he has occafion for two* three, or four 




hundred porters, he immediately obtains them. Every 
*hing is weighed by the chief, and the hire is five-pence 
per hundred weight for one day's carriage. An exadt 
regifter of every article is kept in the office, and the 
traveller pays the money in advance, after which he 
as no occafion to give himfelf any trouble ; on his 




%rrival at the next city he finds his baggage at the cor*, 
fponding office, where it is delivered to him, with the 
oft fcrupuious fidelity. 

The police alfo regulates the cuftom-houfes ; be- 
saufe every thing is managed on the emperor's account. 

The officers belonging to thefe cuftom-houfes are ex- 
ceedingly civil : they have no concern with any clafs 
of people but merchants, whom they never diftrefs by 
rigorous exactions. Travellers are not ftopt here until 

$ 

their baggage is examined, although the officers are 
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atiAprifed to do fo; nor is the fmalleft fee 

■ 

from them. 

* 

Duties ate paid, either by the piece, or by the load : 
in the former cafe, credit is given to the merchant's 
book, and no further inquiry is made. 

FINANCES. 

The greater part of the taxes in China are paid itt 
commodities. Thofe who breed filk-worms pay their 
taxes in filk, the huubandmen in grain, and the gar- 
deners in fruits. &c. 



This mode of impofing taxes is far from detrimental 
to the government, as in every province there are iri 
its fervice numbers of mandarins* officers, foldiers, and 



penfioiiers of different kinds, who are furnifhed with 
every neceffary for food and clothing, fo that the artU 
eles collefted as taxes, are nearly all confumed in thofe 
provinces in which they are levied. If any thing re- 
mains, it is fold on the account of the emperor, and 
the amount is depofited in the imperial treafury. 

The taxes paid m money, arife principally from the 
fale of fait, which belongs exclufijely to the emperor 5 



from the duties paid by veffeis o* tjatering any of the 
ports ; from the cuftoms and other impofts on various 
branches of manufa&ure. Thefe excepted, the trader 



contributes little towards the exigencies of the ftate 
and the mechanic ftill lefs. The weight of th$ perttra 

nerit and perfonal taxes therefore falls on the huiband 



in an. 



1 



Befides the confumption in each difcriQ: for dif- 
charging the ordinary expences of government, a re« 
ferve is made to anfwer accidental demands. A pro- 
per ftatemeat of taxes paid in the provinces, of what 



1 



3 
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is refer ved in the different cities, or contained, in the 
principal treafuries of the empire, is fubmitted annually 
to the examination of the . &rand tribunal of finances, 

* « • r • 

which revifes the whole and keeps an account of what 
is confumed. and of whatever furplus may be left. 

The emperor's revenue amounts to more than forty- 
one millions fterling, which might be eafily increafed 



by new impofitions ; but the.Chinefe emperors feldom 
exercife this privilege. They feem to confider it the 
principal glory of a prince, to be fparing of the pro 
perty of his fubje&s- and to provide for the exigencies 



of the ftate, if ponu&e, without having recourfe to fo 



difagreeable an expedient. 

The annual oxpences of government are immenfe 5 
and the emperor directs them as he thinks proper : 
thefe expences,. however, are regulated in fuch a man- 
ner as never to be augmented but in cafes of the ut-s 



moft necefiity. Indeed, adminiftration often makes 
great favings, whicr^f^ves to increafe the general trea- 
fure pf t|^e«einpire, and^orevents the impofition of new 
taxes when ^ar become^ unavoidable, or unforefeen 



calamities defola^^gTgremp^e # . 

The' current coin of China corififts onlv of one kind 



it i^ denominated a caxee^an^is.^made of copper. It. is 

"round* figure, »• an-d about m ne- tenths of an inch in 



> 



diameter, has a-fmall fquare here in the middle, and is 



4 



infcwbed with two* Ghinefe words on the one fide, and 
two Tartar .words, on the other. In fome of the pro- 
vinces ins ' made of 'that white copper we have, before 



mentioned 



. 1 



Silver has no proper figure, its value is regulated by 
weight only. 



I 
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The ehinefe government does not think that gold or 
fiiver money add to the richnefs of a ftate. China cpn«= 
tains many mines of gold and fiiver ; few, however, are 
permitted to be opened, but thofe of iron, copper, tin, 

and lead are worked, as their productions are judged 
*ieceffary and ufeful. 

With refpedt to commerce, the Chinefe entertain an 
opinion that it is ufeful only fo far as it eafesthem of 
their fuperfluities, and procures them neceifaries : on 
this account, they confider even that which they carry 
on at Canton as prejudicial to the interefts of the empire. 
f 6 They take from us" fay they, " our f Iks, teas, and our 
" porcelain : the price of thefe articles is raifed through all 
" the provinces ; fuch a trade, therefore, cannot be benefit 
" ciaU The money brought us by Europeans, and the 




baubles which accompany it, are mere fuperflu- 
" ities to fuch a ftate as ours. We have no occaftonfor 

l 

<c more bullion than what may be neceffary to anfwer the exi- 
* c gencies of government, and to fupply the relative wants of 
<c individuals" 

The only .commerce which the Chinefe confider of 



any advantage, is that which they keep up with Tartary 
and Ruffia ; as it furnifhes them, by barter, with thofe 
furs fo much ufed in all the northern provinces. - 

w 

The difputes between the Ruffians and Chinefe, con- 
cerning the limits of their refpective empires, feerri to 
have firfl paved the way for that commercial inter- 
course which has fubfifted between them fmce the peace 
concluded in 1689. This treaty was figned on the 27 th 
of Auguft of the above year, under the reign of Ivan 
and Peter Alexiovitz. The chief of the embaffy.on th 

part of Ruffia- was Golovin, governor of Siberia, 
Vol. _ 
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Jefuits, Pereira and Gerbillon (the former a native of 

Portugal, the latter of France), were deputed by the 
emperor of China ; and the conferences were held in 
Latin, with a German in the Ruffian ambaffador's train, 
who was acquainted with that language. By this trea- 
the Ruffians loft a large territory, befides the navi- 
gation of the river Amoor, called by the Mantchew 
Tartars, Saghalien-oula but, in return, they obtained 
what they had long defired, a regular and permanent 

trade with the Chkiefe. The firft intercourfe between 
Ruflia and China commenced in the beginning of the 

feventeenth century, at which period a fmall quantity 
of Chinefe merchandize was procured by fome Ruffian 

merchants from the Kalmouck Tartars. The rapid 

and profitable fale of thefe commodities encouraged 

certain wayvodes of Siberia to attempt a direft and 

open communication with China. For this purpofe 

* 

feveral perfons were at different times deputed to Pe- 
kin ; and, though they failed of obtaining the grant of 
a regular commerce, their attempts were, however, at 
tended with fome important confequences. The gene- 
ral good reception which the agents met with, tempted 
the Ruffian merchants to fend occafional traders to Pe- 
kin. By thefe means, a faint connexion was preferved 
with that metropolis. The Chinefe learned the advan- 
tages arifing from the Ruffian trade, and were foon 
prepared for its fubfequent eftablifhment. This com- 
merce, carried on by intervals, was entirely fufpended 
by the hoftilities on the river Amoor ; but, after the 
treaty of 1689 (in which both fides fwore eternal peace, 
and prayed, that the Lord, the Sovereign of All Things^ 
might pimijh thofe % by afudden death, who Jhould Jir/l think 
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* ■ 

rekindling the Jlames of war^) the Ruffians engaged 
with uncommon alacrity in their favourite branch o 
traffic. The advantages arifing from it were foon 
found to be fo confiderable, that Peter I. formed a de- 
fign of ftill farther enlarging it. For this purpofe, in 
1692, he difpatched to Pe-kin IJbr and Ides a native of 
the dutchy of Holftein, then in his fervice, who rc- 
quefted, and obtained, that the liberty of trading fo 
China, which by the late treaty, had been granted to 
individuals, might be extended to caravans. 

After this arrangement, caravans went regularly from 
Ruflia to Pe-kin, where a caravanfary was a-lotted for 
their reception ; and all their expences, during th 

continuance in that metropolis, were defrayed by t 
emperor of China. The right of fending thefe caravans, 

and the profits arifing from them belonged to the crown 
of Ruffia. In the mean cime, private merchants con- 
tinued, as before, to carry on a feparate trade with the 




Chinefe, not only at Pe-kin, but alfo at the head quar- 
ters of the Moguls. The camp of thefe roving Tartars 
was generally ftationed near the confluence of the 



Orhon and Toula, between the fouthem frontiers of 
Siberia and the Mogul defert. A kind of annual fair was 
held at thisfpot, by the Ruffian and Chinefe merchants, 
who brought their refpedive commodities for fale. 
rendezvous foon became a fcene of riot and confu/lon ; 




and repeated complaincs of the drunkennef 



3 ana m 




9 



conduct of the Ruffians were tranfmitted to the Em 



peror of China. Kang-hi, exafperated by thefe com 
plaints, and by the frequent representations of his fob 



je&s, threatened to expel the Ruffians from his do 

.minions,, and to prohibit them from carrying on an 
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commerce, either in China, or in the country of the 
Moguls. This circumftance occafioned another ern^ 
baffy to Pe-kin in the year 17 19. Capt. Ifmailof, the 
ambaffador who was deputed to accommodate matters^, 
fucceeded in his negociation : he adjufted every diffi- 
culty to the fatisfa&ion of both parties ; and, on his 
departure, Laurence Lange was permitted to remain at 
Pe-kin, for the purpofe of fuperintending the conduct 
of the Ruffians. The refidence of this gentleman in 
that metropolis was, however, but fhort ; for he was 
foon after compelled to leave China and return. His 

difmiffion was owing partly to a fudden caprice of the 
Chinefe, and partly to a mifunderftanding between the 
two courts, refpe&ing fome Mogul tribes who bordered 
upon Siberia. Thefe tribes had thrown themfelves 
tinder the protection of Ruffia, and were demanded by 
the Chinefe. Their requeft was not complied with'; 
and this refufal, added to the diforderly conduct of the 
Ruffians, who again began to indulge themfelves in 
their excefies, fo exafperated the Chinefe, that an order 
was iffued, in 1722, for their expulfion ; and all inter- 
courfe between the two nations immediately ceafed. 

Affairs continued in this flate till 1727, when a Dal- 
matian, in the fervice of Ruffia, was difpatched to Pe- 
kin. Matters were again accommodated by a new treaty; 
a cavarah was allotted to go to Pe-kin every three 
years, provided it confided of no more than an hun- 
dred perfons ; and that, during their flay, their ex- 
pences fhould be no longer defrayed by the emperor of 
China. A permiffion was at the fame time obtained 
by the Ruffians for building a Church within the pre- 
cincts of their cavaranfary; -and, for the celebration of 
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divine fervice, four priefts were allowed to re&de at 
Pe-kiflv The fame favour was alfo extended to fome 
Ruffian fcholars, for the purpofe of learning the Ghi- 



nefe language, in order to qualify themfelves for inter- 
preters between the two nations. 

This treaty was concluded on the fpot where Kiatka 
now ftands, by Count Ragufinfki, and three ChSnefp 



plenipotentiaries, on the 14th of June 1728- It is the 



1 

bafis upon which all the fubfequent tranfactions between 
Rufiia and China have been founded. 

Since the year 1755, no caravans have been fent to 
Pe-kin. Their flrft discontinuance was occafioned by 

a mifunderftanding between the two courts of Peterf- 
burgh and Pe-kin ; and, though a reconciliation after- 
wards took place, they have never fince been re-eitab- 
lifficd. The prefent Emprefs of Ruffia, fenfiblc that 
the monopoly of the fur-trade, which was entirely con 
fined to the caravans belonging to the crown, and pro 
hibited to individuals, was prejudicial to commerce, in 



1762, wifely gave up, in favour of her fubjeds, the ex 
clufive privilege which the crown enjoyed, of fending 

caravans to Pe-kin ; and Kiatka, a place near the Rut 

fian frontiers, is now th% centre of commerce between 

the two nations. 

This commerce is entirely a trade of barter. The 
Ruffians are prohibited to export their own coin ; and 
they find it more advantageous to take goods in ex- 
change, than to receive bullion at the Chinefe iiandar^L 
The principal commodities which Rufiia exports to 
China are furs of different kinds, the mod valuable of 
which are thofe of fea otters, beavers, foxes, wolves, 

maFtensy fables and -ermines.. The greater par:, cfthcfe 



« 
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(kins are brought from Siberia and the newly-difcovered 
iflands ; but, as they cannot furnifh a fupply equal to 
the demand, foreign furs are imported to Peterfburgh, 
and thence tranfported to Kiatka. England alone fur- 
niflies a large quantity of beaver's and other fkins, 
chiefly procured from the American fettlements. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cose, the number of Ikins exported to 
Peterfburgh in the year 1777, amounted to twenty- 
feven thoufand three hundred and fixteen beaver, and 
ten thoufand feven hundred and three otter Ikins. 
The Ruflians alfo fend to China cloth of various kinds, 
hardware, and live cattle, fuch as camels, horfes, &c. 
The commodities procured from China are raw and 
manufa&ured filk, cotton, porcelain of all forts, rhu- 
barb, mufk, &c. The government of Ruffia has re- 
feryed to itfelf the exclufive privilege of purchafing 
rhubarb: it is brought to Kiatka by fome Bucharian 

• * - 

merchants who have entered into a contraft to fupply 



the crown with it in exchange for furs. The exportati- 
on of the beft rhubarb is prohibited by the Chinefe, un- 
der the fevereft penalties : it is, however, procured in 
fufHcient quantities, fometimes by clandeftinely mixing 
it with inferior roots, and fo lifetimes by means of a con- 
traband trade. Great part of Europe is fupplied with 
this drug from Ruflia. 

INTERIOR ADMINISTRATION. 

In this vaft empire there is kept a regifter or general 
enumeration of all the people by families, diftri&s, and 
provinces, comprehending every individual without re 
gard to age, fex, or rank. Befides this, there is a fe 
cond, which is partial, containing only the lower ciaffes 

of people, from fixteen to fifty* This laft roll ferves tq 
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regulate every thing relating to vaffalage, to facilitate 

public furveys, and to affift the operations of the police, 
&c. By means of thefe regifters, a fpeedy and certain 
method is always found of afcertaining the fituation of 
families or individuals in all circumftances, in which go- 
vernment or private perfons may be interefted. They 
alfo enable the government to judge what number of 

people have perilhed by inundations, earthquakes, or 
epidemical diftempers ; to determine what fuccours are 
jieceffary in years of fcarcity ; to know the ftate of agri- 



culture ; how far manufactures can be extended ; and 
what number of military people each canton can fur- 



nish. The government has alfo an accurate and mi- 
nute account of all the lands in each diftrict, of their 

diffeYent degrees of fertility, and what is cultivated in 
them. 

Public magazines and granaries, furniflied with every 
kind of provifion neceffary for relieving the diftreffes of 
the people, in cafe of public calamities or unforefeen. 
difafters, are erected in the different provinces. Ad- 

♦ 

miniftration are always provided againft every event ; 

# 

and as they are acquainted with the minuteli expence 
neceffary to be incurred, every thing is done in proper 
feafon with dignity, and without embarraffment. Every 
meafure is carried into execution with the confent of 
the emperor. Memorials are prefented to him by the 



different tribunals, in which they propofe plans for 
promoting the happinefs of the people and the welfare 
of the ftate, and he receives or rejects them as he thinks 
proper. Thefe tribunals are entrufted with the execu- 
tion of thofe fchemes which are approved ; they keep 
an exact account of the money expended, and lay their 



/ 
/ 
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documents., properly attefted, before him. Legal for- 
mality is clofely adhered to in all tranfa&ions, and a 
watchful eye is kept over every department of the ftate. 
The Chinefe government determines, in the minute 




manner, the drefs for each feafon, and likewife the 
price of thofe drefifes for every a^e and condition. The 
emperor himfelf is not excepted in thefe regulations : 
his dreiTes of ceremony are more or lefs fumptuous ac- 
cording to the religious* political, or doxneftic ceremo- 
nies for which he ufes them. The particular drefs for 



each clafs is fo accurately defcribed in the fumptuary 
code, as to diftinguifh, on the firft view, the rank and 
condition of thofe who Wear it. 

Of palaces the emperor has a great number. Each 
capital of a province contains one, which is made the 
relidence of the viceroy. There are fome alfo in cities 
of inferior note, which are appropriated for the ufe of 
thofe mandarins who enjoy places under government. 

Bridges have been multiplied in China in proportion 
ro the number of its canals and rivers ; they confift of 
three, five, or feven arches ; the centre is from thirty 
to forty feet wide, and raifed very high, that barks may 
eafily pafs without lowering their mails. 

The utility of canals mtift be great in countries 
where cultivation is carried to its utmoft extent, as is 
the cafe in China, and it enjoys th^ advantage of having 



a greater number of navigable canals than any bthdr 
country. Thefe canals are from twenty to thirty yards 

t ^ 

in breadth, and generally bordered with cut 
which has the appearance of flate-coloured marble. 




The expence of conftru&ing and repairing theft ca- 
rial's is defrayed by government, which thus affords 
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each province the ready means of tranfporting its fuper- 
flurries to another, and of receiving in return a fupply 
of fuch commodities as it may want. 

Agriculture is the prinqipal refource of the Chinefe, 
who confider it as thefirft and moft honourable of all 

profefliens. 

The people are allowed to ufe a portion of the grain 
of every crop, for the purpofes of brewing and diftilla 
tion; but if the harveft happens to be bad, an order is 
iffued for the fufpenfion of thefe operations. 

The Chinefe emperors do not confine themfelves to 

s 

the publifhing of regulations refpe&ing agriculture, but 
they encourage it by their own example ; of this the ce 
lebrated ceremony, in which the emperor tills the earth 
with his own hands, has been often mentioned, and may 
be confidered as a proof. This ceremony is as follows : 
Spring begins in China always in the month of Fe 
bruary, but not regularly on the fame day. This epocha 
is determined by the tribunal of Mathematics. That 
of Ceremonies announces it to the emperor by a memo 
rial, in which every thing necefiary to be done by the 
prince on that occafion is mentioned with the mod fcru- 
pulous minutenefs. He firft names twelve of the moft 
illuftrious perfons in his court to accompany him, and to 
hold the plow after he has performed his part of the 
ceremony. Thefe are always three princes of the blood 
and nine presidents of fupreme courts. The places of 
thofe who are too old or infirm to undergo this labour 
may be fupplied by their fucceffors, but they mull al- 

* 

ways be authorifed by the emperor. 

This feftival is preceded by a facrifice which the fove- 

reign offers up to the Chang-ti^ or Supreme Being. The 
Vox,. IL G 
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emperor prepares himfelf by three days fading, and 
thofe who are to attend him fubmit to the fame regu- 
lations. Others are appointed by the emperor on the 
evening before the ceremony, to proftrate themfelves 
at thefepulehre of his anceftors, and to acquaint them 
that on th^ day. folio wing he intends to celebrate a 

grand facrifice. 

The place where the emperor offers up the fpring 

facrifice, is a fniall mount, a few furlongs diftant from 
the city, fifty feet in height : this elevation is exprefsly 
prescribed by the rules of the ceremony, and cannot be 
difpenfed with* The emperor, who Sacrifices under the 
tide of fovereign pontiff, invokes the Chang-ti^ and 
prays for abundance in favour of his people. He then 
defcends, accompanied by the princea and prefitdents, 
who are to put their hands to the plow along with him. 
The field fet apart for this purpofe is at a fmall diftance 
from the mount. Forty labourers are fele&ed to yoke 

« 

the oxen, and to prepare the feeds which the emperor 
mud fow* Thefe feeds are of five different kinds, and 

i 

fuch as are confidered as the mod ufeful and neceffary,, 
viz. wheat, rice, millet, beans, and another fpecies of 
millet, called by the Chinefe Cao-leang* Thefe are 
brought to the fpot in magnificent boxes, carried by 
perfons of the mod diftinguilhed rank. 

The emperor takes hold of the plow, and turns up 
feverai furrows. The princes do the fame in fucceffion, 
and after them the prefidents. The fovereign then 
throws into the earth the five kinds of feed before men« 
tioned, after which four pieces of cotton cloth, proper 
for making dreffes, are diftributed to each of the la- 
bourers who affifted in yoking the oxen, and who pre- 
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pared the feeds. The fame prefent is made to forty 
other perfons, more advanced in years, who have been 
only fpe&ators of the ceremony. This ceremony 



certainly ftrikes the minds of the labouring people, and 
greatly contributes to encourage their indullry. 



We cannot judge of the Chinefe peafantry from thoi 
of Europe \ efpecially in what relates to the advantages 
acquired by education. Free fchools are very nume- 
rous in every province of China, and many of the vil- 
lages are not deftitute of this advantage. The fens of 
the poor are there received as readily as thofe of the 
rich, and their duties and ftudies are the fame ; the at- 
tention of the matters is equally divided between them ; 
and from the moft obfeure fource talents often fpring, 



which afterwards make a confpicuous figure on the 
grand ftage of life. Indeed, nothing is more common 



in China, than to fee the fon of a peafant, governor of 
that province in which his father long toiled, in culti- 
vating only a few acres. 

The Chinefe have been greatly reproached for their 
inhumanity in murdering and expofing their children. 
And though neither the one nor the other is authori- 
fed by any law, both, and particularly the latter, are 
fan&ioned by circumftances ; but thefe melancholy 
fcenes are however much lefs frequent than has been re- 

ported in Europe. 

The crime of murdering children, in China, is moil 
commonly owing to the fanaticifm of idolatry — a fana- 
ticifm which prevails only among the lowed of the peo- 



ple, and is in obedience to the oracle of a bonze to ceii 



ver themfelves from the power of magic fpells, or to 
(difchargea vow. Thef# infatuated wretches then pre- 
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pitate their children into the river, by which they 

imagine they make an expiatory facrifice to the fpirit of 
the river. 

It frequently happens that the bodies of children 
which are fee n floating on the water, have not been 
thrown into it till after their death : and the fame like- 



wife is the cafe with many of thofe found in the ftreets 
or lying near the public roads. This has given oc 



cafion to think the crime of murder more common 
than it is. The poverty of the parent fuggefts this ftep, 



becaufe their children are then buried at the expence of 
the police. 

With refpeft to thofe children who are expofed alive, 
government employs as much vigilance to have them 
carried away, as it beftows care on theiri education. 
This certainly is tolerating the cuftom, and giving peo^ 

pie intimation to expofe their children in the night 
time, and, no doubt, encourages the practice ; but the 
dictates of humanity feem here to be united with thofe 
of policy. 

Nothing is neglected in China that has any relation 
to government, and adminiftration confider even the ga- 
zette as an elfential part of the political conftitution* 
T his gazette is printed daily at Pe-kin, and is circulated 
throughout every province of the empire. It contains 
an account of all thofe objects to which the attention of 
adminiftration is directed, and adminiftration are remifg 



in nothing ; they enter into the minuteft details 5 
grant fuccour in proper feafon ; reward with liberality, 
and punifh with juftice. Nothing is inferted in this ga- 
zette which has not been fubmitted to the emperor, or 

which has not come immediately from him j and ineviu 
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able death would be the confequence to any one who 
fliould infert any thing falfe in this minifterial paper. . 

No law or fentence is of any force until the emperor's 
feal is affixed to it. This feal is about eight inches 
fquare, of fine jafper, a kind of precious ftone highly 
valued in China. The fovereign only is entitled to 
have a feal of this fubftance. Thofe which he gives 
to princes gfe made of gold ; thofe of the viceroys and 
great mandarins, of filver \ and thofe of inferior man- 
darins or magiftrates muft be made of lead or copper ; 

and their fize is larger or fmaller, according to the 

1 

rank which they hold as mandarins, or in the tribnuals. 
' The authority of infpeclors fent into any of the pro- 

■ 

vinces, is confirmed alfo by the feal of the emperor. 
The duty of thefe deputies is to examine into the con- 

1 

duel: of governors^ magiftrates, and private individuals; 
and if any of them think it his duty to fummon the 
viceroy before his tribunal — this great man, with ail 
his importance, is obliged to attend. Has a fuperior 
behaved ill to an inferior magiftrate — the former be- 
comes the prifoner of the infpeclor ; and, until he has 
cleared himfelf from every imputation, he is fufpended 
from his office. The viceroy, on the contrary, is per r 
nutted to enjoy his, until the infpeftor's report is made 
to the emperor, which generally decides his fate. 

The emperor himfelf fometirnes thinks proper to di£ 
charge the duty of thefe infpectors in foine of the pro- 

• m 

vinces ; and Kang-hi, one of the mod celebrated of the 
Chinefe monarchs, gave, in the like circumftance, a 
memorable example of fevere juftice. Having retired 
a little way from his attendants, he perceived an old 

man weeping bitterly : * 'What do you weep for V fai4 
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the emperor. c My lord,' replied the old man, wha 
did not know the perfon of his fovereign, * I had only 
6 one fon, in vrhom all my hopes were centered, and 
* who might have become the fupport of ruy family \ % 
c Tartar mandarin has torn him from me, and carried 
c him away by force. I am now deprived of every af- 
4 fiftance, and know not where to feek relief ; for howr 



can a poor feeble old man like me obtain juftice from 

* the governor againft a powerful man !' — Your fon 

* will be reftored,' faid the emperor, without making 
himfelf known : — c conduct me to the houfe of the 
4 mandarin who has been guilty of this act of violence.* 
The old man obeyed, and after having travelled two 
hours, they arrived at the mandarin's houfe, who little 
expected fueh a vifit. 

The emperor's retinue arrived almoft at the fame time 
as the prince ; and the houfe of the mandarin was fopn 
filled and furrounded. As he could not deny his guilt, 
the emperor immediately condemned him to lofe his, 
head ; and this fentence was executed upon the fppt. 
The emperor then turning towards the old man, with 
& grave tone, addreifed him thus : c I appoint you to 

* the office of the criminal whom I have now put tq 
1 death ; be careful to difcharge the duties of it with 
6 more moderation than your predeceflbr, and take 

* warning by his crime and puniflvment, left you your- 

* felf become an example to others.' 

The viceroy of a province is diftinguiflied by the title 
of Tfong-tou ; and poffefTes in his diftricT: a power almoft 
unlimited. When he goes round the province to dif- 
charge the duties of his office, his retinue difplays im- 

perial pomp and magnificence, and he never quits hi§ 
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* 

palace without a guard of an hundred men. He is 
receiver-general of the taxes colle&ed in his province, 
which he tranfmits to the capital after referving what 



is neceflary for the wants of the province. . .All taw- 
fuits muft be brought before his tribunal, and he has 
the power of condemning criminals to death : but nei- 



ther his fentence, nor thofe of the criminal court, can 
be executed until they have been confirmed and ap- 
proved by the emperor. 



Every Hien or bailiwick is under the infpe&ion of a 
mandarin, whofe bufinefs is to adminifter juftice, to 

r 

fettle any differences that may arife between individuals, 
and to infliEV. punifhment on thofe who are in the wrong. 
He receives alfo the tribute which each family pays to 

the emperor. 

Every three years the viceroy fends to court a report 
of the conduft and behaviour of the mandarins fubor- 



dinate to him. This report determines their fate ; ac 



cording to its contents, they are eicher continued or 
difgraced. 

Thofe of whofe conduct he makes an unfavourable 
report, are puniflied in proportion to their delinquency, 
and rewards are beftowed, according to the fame rule, 
on thofe who have been mentioned in favourable terms. 

-A Angular regulation exifts with refpecl to degraded 
mandarins in China ; every mandarin who is removed 
to an inferior office, is obliged, at the head of all thofe 



precept's or warrants which he ifiues, to mention the 
nurhber of fteps tie has loft, as follows : i, fuch a man- 

i 

*-6Vih, degraded three, four, or fix fteps, according as 

c the cafe may bc$ order and command/ &c. 



* 
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The infpe£ior of a province has a very extenfive au- 
thority over thefe inferior mandarins. He can, by his 
own power, deprive them of their employments, if their 
offence be great ; and he only confults the court in 
Gafes where immediate punilhment is not neceffary. 

# 

The father, fon, brother, uncle, and grandfon, are 
never admitted together into any of the tribunals at Pe- 
in ; and relations in the fourth degree cannot have a 
feat at the fame time in any of the provincial tribunals. 
Ail mandarins, whether Tartars or Chinefe, of arms, 




or of letters, are obliged, every three years, to give in 
an exad account of the faults they have committed in 
difcharging the duties of their office. This confeffion 
is examined at court, if it comes from a mandarin be- 



longing to any of the four firft claffes ; but the con- 
fefiions of the mandarins in the lower claffes, muft be 
laid before the provincial tribunal of the governor : go 
vernment alfo makes private inquiry to difcover whe- 
ther in this confeffion ftrift regard has been paid to 
truth. 

Thefe informations are addreffed to the Tribunal of 
Mandarins, and are there carefully examined ; the me- 
rits and demerits are carefully weighed in the balance 
of juftice, and the names of the examined mandarins 
are afterwards formed into three claffes. The firft con- 

■ 

fitting of thofe for whom rewards and preferment are 
intended ; the feeond, of thofe whofe conduct deferves 



reprehenfion, and to whom gentle admonition, accom- 
panied with a few oblique hints refpe&ing their future 

I 

conduS, will be given ; and the third of thofe whom 
it is intended to fufpend for a certain time, or to re- 
move for ever from their employments. 
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We have already given an account of the war eftab- 
lifliinents, and military difcipline of China. We (hall, 

■ 

owever, add a few words on that fubject as far as it 
relates to the interference of government. Nothing is 
ileglefted by adminiftration that can tend to excite em- 
ulatrtfn among the troops, or engage them to rcfpecl 
the civil la^s. 

A great part of the Tartar families are lodged in 

erected in the fuburbs of Pe-kin, or in the 




adjacent country, where every common foldier is aU 
lowed a feparate apartment for the ufe of his family* 

and there are houfes for the officers, fuited to their 
rank, and even public fchools, where the Tartar youth 
receive a proper education. - 



The principal military offices are held by t artars : 

{ • • • • 

this precaution is taken to maintain their conqueil, 
independent of the fuperiority which they have over 
the Ghinefe, in point of warlike genius. In times of 
war an exa& journal is kept of every military trans- 
action, and thofe are particularly mentioned, who have 
given proofs of remarkable courage, or difplayed ex- 
amples of fuperior {kill. Promotion is the confequence 
to thofe who have fignalized themfelves, if they fur- 
vive ; if not, the. rewards which they have merited are 
conferred on their widows, children, or brothers. 
Neither the father of a numerous family, an only fon, 
nor the fon of an aged widow, is obliged to perform 
military fervide* unlefs the ftate be in great danger, or 
in cafes of the molt urgent neceffity. Government 
then advances money to thofe who inlift ; they alfo re- 
ceive double pay j the firi for^ themfelves,. and the fe*- 
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cond for their family : and this they enjoy till their 
return. 

* 

That efteem in which military men are held in tirne 
of danger, feems, in China, to ceafe, almoft the inftant 
that the danger is over. On thefe occafionSj govern-, 
ment beflows, with a lavifti hand, diftin&ions, rewards, 
and honours of every kind ; and it extends its favours 
to the lowed military clafs. Does a common horfe or 
foot foldier fall in battle, his hair, his bow, or hisfabre, 
is tranfmitted to his family, to be intered, inftead of 
his body, in the fepulchre of his anceftors. An eulo- 
gium, fuited to what he has atchieved, is added, to be 
engraven on the tomb in which thefe relics are depo- 
lited. A (till greater fhare of diftin&ion is bellowed 
on officers who have fallen in defence of their coun- 
try. Either their whole armour, their afiies, their 
bones, or their entire bodies, are conveyed to their re- 
ations. Their rank, or the manner in which they have 
diftinguifhed themfelves, generally ferves as a rule upon 
thefe occafions : ceremonies are performed in comme- 
moration of fome, and monuments are erected to others; 
The body of an officer, or the hair of a common foldier, 
is thus often tranfported, to thediftance of a thoufand 
or fifteen hundred leagues* The latter, as well as the 
former, is mentioned with honour in the Gazette : his 
name thus paffes before the eyes of the public, , and 
thence into the General Hiftory of the empire. 

The degradation, or difmiffion of a fuperior officer in 
China, can neither fix a ftigma on the character of his 
fon,* nor in the leaft impede his promotion. When the 
fon is afked by the emperor refpecting his family, he 
will reply, coolly — My father was difera&dfor # certain 
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offence t: twj grandfather was beheaded for fuch a trime ; 
and yet, this acknowledgment is not in the leaft detri- 
mental to the perfon who makes it. 
r We have already had occafion to mention in this 

s 

work the princes of the blood in China, and as Euro- 

* 

peans may form very falfe ideas refpefting their fitti* 
atibn, credit and influence in adminiftration, we (hall 
offer a few additional remarks. All their privileges 
cbnfifl: in certain rights of reprefentation, and in being 
tried by their peers only. They cannot depend upon 
that diftin&ion which is conferred by riches, or annex- 
ed to place. Every thing in this methodical empire is 
fubmitted to an examination. The yellow girdle only is 
what thefe princes inherit by birth, and this right be- 
longs only to thofe who are defcended in a right line 
from the reigning dynafty. The names of their chil- 
dren, whether girls or boys, the year, month and day 
of their birth, are infcribed in a large yellow book, par- 
ticularly appropriated for this purpofe. An orange gir- 
dle is the diftinguifliing mark of collateral princes ; 
and the names of their children are regiftered in a red 
book. The emperor alone determines the furnames of 
princes of the reigning branch. 

* 

When the princes and princefles of the laft clafs 

have attained to the age of fifteen, they prefent a peti- 
tion to the emperor, requefting per million to marry. 

Princes of the direft line may omit this formula ; but if 
they are defirous of being connefted by marriage with 
any of the Mogul or Kalka princes, they mult fir ft ob- 
tain the emperor's confent. 

The rank even of the- emperor's fons, except of his 
immediate fucceffor, diminifhes otto degree every gene- 
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ratten. At -the feventh, the eldeft of thefe branches 
only has a title to wear the yellow girdle ; the reft find 

themfelves funk to the rank of plain citizens. 

An hereditary fovereignty pafles, with all its rights, 
from one eldeft fon to another, unlefs the poffeffor for* 
feits his title by being guilty of fome crime. In fuch a 
cafe, the emperor appoints to the fucceflion, either one 
of his younger brothers, or a coufin ; but thefe muft be 
chofen from the fame branch, as the lawful branch can- 
not be deprived of this right, unlefs all thofe are con* 
demned who compofe it. 

The only hereditary authority of the other princes 

exifts among the troops called the Tartar bands where 
they enjoy that rank which they derive from their birth 
in every thing elfe, they are on a level with others ; at 

* » 

itated periods, they are fubje&ed to a military examina- 
tion ; and they are always promoted or degraded, accor- 
ding to their knowledge and (kill. The heir apparent, 
and the princes, his fons, undergo the fame trial, with 
this only diftindion ; fchools are eftablifhed for their 
ufe only, and their literary and military examinations 
are made before their own mafters. After thefe exa- 
minations, of which an exa£t regifter is kept, they are 
promoted, as opportunity offers, to offices of greater 
or lefs importance, according to the genius and abilities 
which they have difplayed. 

There are particular titles and degrees of rank which 
belong to the imperial family only ; but the law has 
prefer ibed the age at which they may be enjoyed, and 
the manner in which they muft be obtained when claim- 
ed by birth right, as the recompenfe of merit, or when 

fought for by intereft* 



I i 
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. The title of prince does not convey to thofe who 

enjoy it, a right of 'fitting in any tribunal : on the other 
hand, as we have before obferved, princes cannot be 
tried but by a tribunal eftablimed entirely for them- 
felves. Neither their criminal nor civil affairs can be 
brought before any other court but the Tfong-gin-foUy or 
Tribunal of Princes. Whoever infults any prince of 
the imperial family, who is decorated with the yellow 
girdle, is put to death without remifiion. Bur this is 
not the cafe if the prince has omitted or negle&ed to 
put on his yellow girdle : the affair then becomes a 
cafe between citizen and citizen ; and the aggreffor 



efcapes with a baftinading. A prince is, however, ne- 
ver expofed to this difgrace, even after he has been 
condemned by his tribunal for he can commute cor- 
poreal punilhment for a fine : and fentence of death: 
paffed againft him, cannot be put in execution until the 
emperor's confent is obtained. 

The privileges of untitled princes are much lefs ex-: 
tenfive. The general police has almoft the fame autho- 
rity over them as over every other citizen : it may re- 
primand and admonifh them, and even commit them 
to prifon. If they are brought before its tribunal to 
be tried, they are treated with the utmoft rigour ; and 

no fum of money, however great, can exempt them 
from punifhment. 



, Thus have we briefly flcetched the nature, policy* 
and adminiftration of the Chinefe government, a go- 
vernment which has exifted through ages; for the 



new mafters of China made no change : they adopted 
the ancient form, and it (till fubfifts. The Tartar con- 
querors fubmitted to the laws and cuftoms of the con- 
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quered ; and were contented with reforming abufes, 
which had infenfibly crept in, and which a wife govern- 
ment can neither tolerate nor permit. China, there- 
fore, appears to have gained much by a revolution 
which feemed likely to occafion its ruin. 

The Tartars have never yet given any but emperors 
worthy of governing this immenfe empire, and empe- 
rors who have always governed it by themfelves. 
Whatever faults are difcovered, are not, therefore, to 
be imputed to the Emperors, but to the fyftem of go- 
vernment itfelf, which we may venture to pronounce 
radically bad, for fuch all governments mud be that 
are not in che hands of the people themfelves. Thefe 
princes beftow more care and attention on the Chinefe 
than on their natural fubje&s. If a difpute arifes 
between a Chinefe and a Tartar, the former muft have 
greatly deviated from the rules of juftice, if he is not 
found to be in the right, even by the tribunals, which 
are all compofed of half Chinefe and half Tartars. This 
policy is eafily comprehended : but neverthelefs it dis- 
plays prudence and wifdom. The flighted fault com- 
mitted by a Tartar mandarin is feverely punifhed j 

* 

but the punifhment of the greateft is often mitigated, 
if the delinquent be a Chinefe. It is among the Tar- 
tars in particular, that government endeavours to en- 
courage a tafte for arms, keep up difcipline, and excite 
a military fpiriti An officer of that nation is fure to be 

punifhed if he in the lead negle&s his duty ; however 
fmall his offence may be, he is always difmiffed. A 

Chinefe officer may be forgiven, but a Tartar is never 
pardoned. 
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It will appear evident to the reader, that every per 
f fon in China who holds a place under government, 
whether in the civil or military department, always 
imagines that he fees a Tword fufpended over his head. 
He cannot forefee his deftiny even when cited before 
the emperor's tribunal. The time, particular circum- 
ftances, or the neceflity there may be of making an 

example, fometimes all concur to render his puntfhment 
inevitable. 



The faults punifhed with greateft feverity are thofe 
which wound the interefts of the people : they there- 



fore feidom fall a prey to that clafs of petty tyrants, 
who, if not narrowly watched, mighr gradually defolate 
the empire. Every great mandarin is refponfible for 
the faults committed by his fubalterns \ he is the in- 
fpeftor who watches over their conduct, and as we may 
fay their furety ; he would be punifhed for their faults, 
did he neglect to inform himielf of them, or to expofe 
them. 

The literati are always honoured and efteemed : they 
enjoy every privilege and diftin&ion annexed to that 
title ; but government checks their pride, and encou- 
rages their labours. The feverity of their examinations 
will prevent this clafs from multiplying to much \ it will 
be lefs numerous, but more learned and ufeful. 



The Tartar government beftows more care and at- 
tention on this clafs of people, than on any other. No 
commotion, however fmall, no infurreftion, however 



flight, remains unpunifhed, and the mandarin who has 
occafioned it, or who did not endeavour to prevent 
it, is treated with ftill greater feverity. In a word, the 
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* 

prefent government is fo rigid towards the great, and 
lb mild and friendly to the people, that it is doubtful 
if they would not be as much afraid of lofing their 
new matters, as their new mailers would be of lofing 
them. 



GENERAL VIEW 



OF THE 



RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 




A O judge properly of the religious fyftem of the 

Chinefe, the ancient and permanent religion of the 
ftate mull not be confounded with popular fuperftitions 
introduced in latter ages. The primitive worfhip of 
the ancient Chinefe has continued invariably the fame* 
even to the prefent time. This doctrine of the early- 
ages has experienced no change from a long fucceflioii 
of years, political revolutions, nor the fantaftical dreams 
of philofophers ; it is at prefent the only religion 



avowed by government, followed by the emperor, 
grandees, and literati, and authorifed to be publicly 
taught. We fhall therefore firft collect thofe fcattered 
opinions necelTary to convey an idea of it to our rea- 

* 

ders, and afterwards give a detail of the modern feds. 

ANCIENT RELIGION OF CHINA. 

Father Amiot, an able judge of the literature, hiftory, 
and ancient monuments of China, gives in the follow- 
ing words, the refult of his long and laborious rc- 
fearches refpecting the origin of the Chinefe, and of 
their primitve religion. 



The Chinefe are a di(lin£t people, who have pre 



" ferved the chara&eriftic marks of their firft 



S 



people whofe primitive doctrine will \>z found to 
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cc agree m its eflential parts with the do&rine of the 
" chofen people, before Mofes, by the command of God 
" himfelf, had configned the explanation of it to the 
<c facred records ; a people whofe traditional know- 
<c ledge, when freed, from whatever the ignorance or 
" fuperftition of Tatter ages has added to it* may be 
" traced back from age to age, without interruption* 
c: even to the renewal of the human race by the grand- 
« fon of Noah." 

We have indeed, every hiftorical probability to fup- 
port us iix believing,, that the colony which firft peo- 
pled China was compofedof the immediate defcendants 
of Noah. Full of refpect for that diftinguiftied patri- 
arch, whom they confidered as their common chief or 
head, they mutt have carried along with them the 

paternal inftru&ions they received from his mouth, his 
precepts refpe&ing the belief and religious worfhip 
which prevailed at that time, and the whole treafure of 
antediluvian knowledge. The traditions of the patri- 
archs no doubt formed : the firft religious code of the 
colonies that departed from the plains of Shinar ; and 
thefe traces of primitive religion may be found in the 
oldeft books of the moft ancient nations. The cano- 
nical books of the Chinefe every where confirm the 
idea of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Preferver of 
all things. They mention him under the names of 
Tien, or Heaven ; Chan-tien, or Supreme Heaven ; Chan- 
ti, or Supreme Lord ; and of Hoang~chan-ti, or Sovereign 
and Supreme Lord: names correfponding to thofe which 
we ufe when we fpeak of divinity ; God 9 the Lord, the 
Almighty, the Moji High. " This Supreme Being," 
fay the books, " is the principal of every thing that ex- 
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zc ifts, and the Father of all living ; he is eternal^ -im- 



moveable, and independent ; his power knows no 
* c bounds ; his fight equally comprehends the paft, the 
" prefent, and the future, and penetrates even to the 
* c inmoft receffes of the heart. Heaven and earth are 
" under his government : all events, all revolutions are 
" the confequences of his difpenfations and will. Ke 
* c is pure, holy, and impartial ; wickednefs o'ffends his 
" fight 5 but he beholds with an eye of complacency 



<c the virtuous actions of men. Severe, yet juft, he 
puniflies vice in an exemplary manner, even in princes 



u and rulers, and often precipitates the guilty, to crown 
" with honour the man who walks after his own heart, 
" and whom he hath raifed from obfcurity. Good, 
merciful, and fall of pity, he forgives on the repen- 



it 



tance of the wicked ; and public calamities, and th< 
irregularity of the feafons, are only falutary warn- 
ings, which his fatherly goodnefs gives to men, to 
" induce them to reform and amend." Such are the 
character and attributes of the Divinity which are de- 
clared in almoft every page of the Chou-king, and 
other canonical books. 

Do deftruftive rains, or exceffive drought, threaten 
to deftroy the fifing crops, and to blaft the hopes of 
the hufbandman — is a virtuous emperor attacked by 
ficknefs, and is the life of the father of his people in 
danger — facrifices are immediately prepared, and fo- 
lemn vows are addreffed to the Tien, and often not in 
vain. Has a wicked prince been ftruck dead by light- 
ning — this punifhment is not confidered as the effecl: 
of chance, it is attributed to the anger of the Tien, to 
his vifible juftice, and to the power of his avenging arm. 



t 
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The conduct of the firft emperors in times of difafter 
and public calamity, prove what exalted notions they 

i 

had formed of the juftice and holinefs of the Supreme 
Being. Not contented with putting themfelves under 
the protection of the Tien, with offering facrifices, and 
addreffing prayers to him, they aimed to difcover what 
fecret faults they had committed, which might have 
called down the vengeance of Heaven on their people. 
They often acknowledged their faults in prefence of 
the whole Nation affembled ; they confefled they were 
fufficient to excite the indignation of Heaven, and of- 
fered themfelves as victims to avert its vengenance from 
their people. 

We fee, in thefe monuments of rein ore antiquity, the 



moil evident traces of the patriarchal faith ; and that 
the ancient Chinefe worfhipped only one Supreme God., 

* 

whom they confider as a free and intelligent Being, 

as an all-powerful, avenging, and rewarding Spi- 




nt. 



This religious doctrine of the firft emperors of China 
has been fupported and continued under the following 
feigns to the prefent time. 

All thole revolutions which {hake thrones, and 
change the face of empires, are by the Chinefe con 
Itantly attributed to the fupreme direction of the Sove- 
reign Lord of Heaven. Tcheou-kong thus exprefTes him- 
felf in the xiv. chap, of the Chou-king : " Ye who have 
*• been minifters and officers under the dynafty of fag 9 
give ear, and liften. The Cbang-ti, incenfed againfl 
your dynafty, deftroyed it ; and, by an order full of af- 
fection for our family, he hath given us authority to exer 

cife fovereign power ia the kingdom of Ing : he was de 
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firous that he might finifh the work he had begun. 
What hath paffed among the people, hath ihewn us, 
how formidable the Lord of Heaven is. The king of 



the dynafl y of Hya performed no action agreeable /to 



his people ; for this reafon, the Lord of Heaven loaded 
him with calamities, to inftruft him, and make him fen- 
fible of the errors of his ways ; but this prince was in- 
tractable ; he uttered words full of pride, and gave 
himfelf up to every kind of debauchery ; Heaven, there- 
fore, {hewed no farther regard for him : he was depriv- 
ed of his kingdom, and punimed. Tchang-tang, founder 
of your dynafly, was commiffioned to execute the orders 
of Heaven ; he deftroyed the dynafty of Hya? and, in its 
ftead, eftablifhed a wife king, to govern the people of 
the empire. Tcheou, the lad prince of your dynafty, 



neglected the laws of heaven ; he neither informed 
himfelf of the care which his anceftors took to preferve 
their family, nor did he imitate their zeal and diligence: 
for this reafon, the Sovereign Lord abandoned him, and 



brought him to punifliment. Heaven did not fupport 

♦ 

him, becaufe he deviated from the paths of equity and 
juftice. No kingdom, great or fmail, in the four quar- 
ters of the world, can be deftroyed, unlefs fuch be the 
will of Heaven," 

Vbu-vang 9 in the fecond year of his reign, was attack- 
ed by a malady, which threatened his lire ; his brother, 
who tenderly loved him, had recourfe to the Chang-ti y 
to beg, that a prince might be fpared, whofe life was fo 



neceffary for the welfare and happinefs or his people. 
He thus addrefled him, " Thou, O Lord ! didft place 
" him on the throne, and eftablinS him the father of 



w his people. Wilt thou then punifh us by his !ofs ? 
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If a vi&im be neceflary to fatisfy thy. juftice,! offer 
thee my life ; I will yield it up as a voluntary facri- 
fice, provided thou wilt preferve my brother, my maf- 
ter and my fovereign." 

Tchin-van- when feated on the throne, mewed the 



fame refpefl: for the Lord of the Univerfe : " How- 
*' ever high I may be exalted above the reft of man- 
*' kind," fays he, in the Chou-king^ " I am, neverthe- 
" lefs, one of the little fubje&s of the Chang-ti : can 
** I forget to render him homage? 5 ' 

The Chi-king informs us, what fentiments of grati- 
tude Chao-vang entertained for the bleffings beftowed 
upon him by the Chang-ti. — " Rejoice, my people," 
faid he one day to the labourers ; " it is now only the 
Ci end of fpring, and you are about to gather in the 
u fruits of autumn ; your fields, but lately fovvn, are 
" already loaded with an abundant crop. Let thanks, 

* 

" therefore, be given to the Chang4i, who enables us 
" fo foon to enjoy his beneficent gifts. For this reafon, 
<c I will not wait until the end of autumn, to prefent 
myfelf before him, and to thank him for fo fudden 

66 a fertility." 

Bad princes intervened amongfl: a fucceffion of good 
emperors ; and a Li-vang forgot the examples of his 
pious anceftors, and gave himfelf up to the caprice o 
his pride. The Chi-king obferves, that " the filence of 
the Chang-ti appeared then to be an enigma, and it 
might have been faid, that his Supreme Providence 

1 

had belied itfelf \ every thing profpered with this 
wicked prince ; the people were intimidated : even 
the cenfors of the empire applauded his errors. — What 

then, is there no longer juftice xa Heaven ? Shall the 




* 
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Impious enjoy, peaceably, the fruit of their crimes I 

t 

Attend, and you will foon fee, that the Chang-ti keeps 
his arm fa long at reft, in order only to ftrike with re- 
doubled force : for the people, harraffed by oppreffion, 
rofe up againft that tyrant, killed the flatterers who 



Turrounded his throne, and would have facrificed the 
prince himfelf to their fury, had he not efcaped by a 
precipitate flight. 5 * 

The emperor 2on-tcMng 9 who fucceeded Kang-hi, in 
1722, furnifhes us with a fufiicient proof, that the 
fame fentiments refpe&ihg the being of a God were 
held in veneration during his reign. The following 
decree publifhed by him, throughout the whole em- 
pire, f©rms a kind of confeffion of faith, and a decla- 
ration of what he viewed as the religion of his Aibje&s. 
•The occafion of its publication is ftifficiently exprefled 

* 

in the preamble. 

" Some of the principal officers of our provinces 
" have given a wrong interpretation to the meaning of 
" our orders, tranfmitted to them, refpeenn^ the means 
of preventing the damage occafioned in the country 

■ 

by definitive infe&s, and have understood them in & 
fenfe quite different from our intention. They have 



cc 



cc 



cc 



" etroneoufly concluded, that, I have fallen into the 
" ridiculous error of thofe who believe in the foirits cal- 
" led couei-chin, as if I imagined, that prayers offered up 
" to thefe pretended beings, could remedy our prefent 

" afflictions. My meaning, therefore, is as follows ; 



9 • 



"Between the Tien or Supreme Being and man there 
"is a relation, a certain and infallible cerrefpondence* 
"as to what concerns punifhments and rewards. When 
" eur plains are defolated, - either by inuadatiox;^. 
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c< drought or infe&s, what is the caufe of our calami* 
* c ties ? They are perhaps occafioned by the emperor 
" himfeif, who deviates from that integrity and juftice 
fo necelfary for good government, and thereby lays 

the Tien under the neceffity of employing thefe 
punifiS merits, to bring him back to a fenfe of his du- 
. Perhaps they may be occafioned by the princi 




cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



pal officers of the province, upon which thefe misfor 
tunes have fallen, in not confulting the public good 

and neglecting to take juftice as the rule of their con- 
duct — And may not thefe calamities be owing to the 
governors of cities, who neither aft with equity, nor 
give the people good examples or fuitable inftruc* 
" tion ; or becaufe, in certain provinces and diftricts, 
€6 they violate the laws, contemn eftablilhed cuftoms, 
" and lead diforderly lives ? The heart of man being 
<c thus corrupted, that happy union which ought to fub- 
<c fift between him and the Tien, is interrupted and dif- 
*' turbed, and endlefs misfortunes overtake us : for, 
" when men come lhort of their duty, that beneficent 
" regard which the Tien had for them, becomes change 
" ed. 

" Convinced of the truth of this infallible do&rine, 
cc when I am informed, that fome province fuffers, ei- 
<c ther bv long drought, or exceflive rains, I fearch my 
" own heart carefully, examine my paft conduct, and 
" think of reforming thofe irregularities which may 
*• have crept into my palace. Evening and morning, 
" and all the day long, do I confine myfelf within the 

bounds of fear and refpeft. I endeavour to give the 

* 

" Tien convincing proofs of my uprightnefs and piety, 

" in hopes that, by a regular life, I lhall be able to make 
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" the Tien change the refolution which he hath formed, 
fc of punifhing us. It is in your power, O ye great 
<c officers who govern provinces ! it is in your power to 



tc affiH: me; it is in yours, ye people, foldiers, and others, 
" of whatever quality or condition ye be, it is in your 
<c power to acquit yourfelves alfo of this duty : humble 



cc yourfelves with fear ; examine your own conduct ; 
" ftrive to attain to perfection ; aid and mutually 
u hort one another ; reform your manners ; endea 




" vour to correct your errors ; repent of your crimes ; 
cc follow the paths of truth ; fhun thofe of error ; 
" and be aiTured, that if we, on our parts, perfectly 
" difcharge our duties, the Tien will fuiFer himfelf 



to be moved by our well regulated conduct, and will 
grant us his peace and protection. Thefe injunctions 
" I cannot too often repeat. -.-To prevent calamities, 
" there are no means more certain, than to keep a ftrict 
" watch over ourfelves, to live in fear, and to ftrive for 
" perfection. When tbey tell you to pray, and to in- 
voke fpirits what do they mean ? It is, at moft, only 
to implore their mediation, to reprefent to the Tien 
the fmcerity of our refpect, and the fervour of our de- 
fires. To pretend, therefore, in any manner, that 



c< thefe prayers, andthefe invocations, can remove our 
" calamities, and avert misfortunes, while we lofe 
fight of our duty, neglect to watch over our own con- 

i 

duct, live not in fear, and have not our hearts filled 



" with refpect towards the Tien, in order to move him is 
iC attempting to draw water from the ft ream, after hav- 
cc ing fiiut up its fource ; it is omitting the eiTentiai parr, 
66 and attaching ourfelves to that which is accelfary on- 
ly. How can you hope* by fuch a coitcluct, to ob- 
" tain the accomplifliment of your defires ? 
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" Hear then again* what I think : I am clearly and 

cc fully perfuaded, that their is, between the Tien and 
" man, a reciprocal union, and perfect correfpondence. 
c It is for your inftruction, O ye great officers ! it is for 
c you, thar I have not difdained to take up my pen, an 
5 to explain my thoughts in the cleared manner I could 
* in order that you may conform yourfelves to the fen 



c 



c 




cc timents which I have exprefied. This is the only 

" caufe of the prefen: mftruction. ,> 

1 he prefent emperor, who fucceeded Yon-tching in 

1736, holds the fame fentknents ; and thus this doctrine 

of the exiftence and attributes of the Supreme Being, 

and of the worihip and homage due to him, has fubfift- 

ed in China without change, during a long feries of 
ages, indeed, if we confult all the monuments and 

canonical works of this nation, and if we fearch the an- 
cient part of its annals, we mall not difcover the leaft 
veflige of idolatry. The Chinefe hiftory, fo minute in 
its details, and fo particular in pointing out every inno- 
vation in eftablifhed cuftoms, makes no mention of any 

tious rite, contradictory to the belief and worihip 
-which we ha¥e attributed to the ancient Chinefe : had 
there been any fuch, it would have undoubtedly fpoken> 
ef them with the fame exactnefs as that with which it 
relates the eftablimment of the feet of the Tao : ffee 9 and 
the introduction of the religion of the idol Fo 9 an idol; 
brought from India in latter ages. 

The exiftence of the Tribunal ©f Ceremonies, has 




without doubt greatly contributed to the preferva- 
tion of the ancient religious doctrine ; for to this tribu- 
nal is afiigned the care of infpecting every thing that 
relates to religious worihip : it is obliged to prevent in- 
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novations ; to fupprefs popular fuperftitions, and to 
chaftife, and brand with fome mark of infamy, impious 
or licentious writers. Their feverity never pardons in- 
fults offered to the Diety, or to good manners. The 
ancient doctrine of the Tien has always found fupport 
in this tribunal ; and to the conftant uniformity of its 
decrees may be attributed its being at prefent the .efca- 
blilTied and prevailing religion. The mandarins, who 

form this tribunal, may fometimes, in fecret, and in 
their houfes, give themfelves up to fuperflitious prac- 




tices ; but, this perfonal attachment to particular ads o 
worfhip has no influence over their public conduct : 
when they fit on their benches, they know no other 
religion but that of the ftate. 

The firft facrifices which the Chinefe infiituted in 
honour of the Chang-ti 7 were offered up to him cn a 



Tan , or Altar , in the open fields, or on fome moun- 
tain. § 

Around the Tan was raifed a double fence, called 
Kiao, compofed of turf and branches of trees. In the 
ace left between the fences, were erected two lefLr 




altars on the right and left, upon which* immediately 
after the facrifice offered up in honour cf the Tick* 
they facrificed alfo to the Cheng^ that is to fay, to the 
fuperior fpirits of every rank, and to their virtuous an- 
Ceftors. The fovereign alone, whom the.y confidered 



as the high prieft of the empire, facrificed on the Tan* 



In the early ages, when the empire, confined with 
narrow boundaries, prefented only a fmali ftate and a 
rifing population, a fingle mountain was fufficient for 
the facrifices of the Chang-it. But in procefs of time, 

the empire being confiderably enlarged;,, Hoang-ii sp- 

§ Tan fignifies a round heap of stones or flfertlu 
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pointed four principal mountains, fituated in theextre- : 
mities of his ftates, and correfponding with the four 

* 

quarters of the world, to be ever after places particu- 
larly confecrated, and fet apart for the religious worfhip 
of the whole nation. In the courfe of every year, the 
prince went fucceffively to offer up facrifice upon each 

of thefe mountains, and thence took occafion to fhew - 
himfelf to his people, and to inform himfelf of their 
wants, that he might endeavour to relieve them. 

Since the emperors Tao and Cbun 9 different notions 
have been entertained refpecling thefe facrifices. We 
read in the Cbou-king, and other fragments of the an- 
cient Chinefe hiftory, that Chan ordained, ift. That 
at the fecond moon, in which the vernal equinox fell, 

the fovereign mould repair to the mountain Tai-chan 

in the eaftern part of China, and there offer facrifices 

on a Tan within the fence of the Kiao> to beg that 
Heaven would deign to watch over the feed in the earth 



3 



5 



then beginning to fpring up. 2dly, That at the fifth 
moon, in which the fummer folftice happened, the 
fovereign fliould perform the fame ceremonies on the 
fouthern mount, and implore Heaven to diffufe warmth 
through the bowels of the earth, to add vigour to its 
foftering power, and give effect to its nutritive quali- 
ties. 3dly, That at the eighth moon, at which time 
the autumnal equinox fell, facrifice fliould be offered 
on the weftern mountain to procure an abundant crop, 
and to prevent infects or deftructive vermin, drought, 
or exceffive moifture, winds, and all injuries of the 
air, from deftroying the rifing hopes of the labourer. 
And laftly, That at the twelfth moon, after the win- 
ter folftice, facrifice fhould b,e offered up on the nor* 
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thera mountain, to thank Heaven for all the blefiings 
received in the courfe of the year, and to foiicit a con- 
tinuance of them through that which was about to 
commence. 

This cuftom fubfified a long time after Koang-ti. 
The emperors of the dynafty of Tcheou added fome 
other ceremonies, and a fifth mountain, which was 
fuppofed to form a centre to the other four. Since 
that time they have been called the five Tb 9 or moun- 
tains of facrifice. 

. This inftitution, which fubjecbed the emperor to re- 
gular journies, was however found to be attended with 
certain inconveniencies, to obviate which, a fpot was 
confecrated in the neighbourhood of his palace, and 
fubftituted for the To on all occafions, when it was 
inconvenient for the fovereign to repair to the 
mountains of facrifice. At this place an edifice was 
erefted, which at once reprefented the Kiao> the Tan 
and the Hall of Ancejlors^ and in this the emperor of- 
fered the accuftomed facrifice. 

The Hall of Anceftars made part of this edifice, 
becaufe it was neceffary for thofe who offered facrifice 
to the Chang-ti^ to repair fir ft to this hall, and acquaint 
their anceftors what they were about to perform. Thi- 
ther alfo they returned after facrificing, to thank them 
for the protection they had procured from the Chang- 
ti, who had not difdained to receive the homage of 
their vows. They then offered up a facrifice of thankf- 
giving, and performed certain ceremonies, to fliew 
their refpect. 

. This edifice received a different name and a new form 

under each of the three firft dynafties. The Hya called 
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it Chs-che^ the houfe of Generations and AgCs-^ox, aceor* 
ding to the interpretation of Father Amiot, a Temple in 
hsnour of him, who made generations and ages* It con- 
tained within its circumference five feparate halls appro- 
priated for different purpofes. Thefe halls had neither 
paintings nor ornaments of any kind ; they prefented 
only four bare walls in which windows were conftru&dd 
for the admifiion of light. The ftair-cafe that conduced 
to the principal entrance ccnfifted of nine fteps. 

The Chang named this temple T ch oung-m 7 or the Re*, 
newed Temple. It was employed for the fame purpofes, 
but it was much richer and better ornamented. The 
five feparate halls were adorned with columns, over 
\vhich were placed other columns which fupported a fe- 
cond roof, 

< * 

The fame temple, under the dynafty of TcheoU, re- 
ceived the name of Ming-tang, or the Temple of Light. 
The emperors of that family aimed to bring back reli- 
gious worfhip to its primitive purity, they therefore imi<* 
tated the fimplicity of the ancients, and ornamented 
their temples neither with fuperb columns, nor fplendid 
roofsi The five halls were feparated only by plant 
walls ; one of them was the place of facrifice, and the 
other four contained all thofe things which were ne- 
ceffary for facrificing. This rude edifice had four gates 
covered with fine mofs, reprefenting the branches of 
which the double fence of the ancient Kiao were formed. 
This mofs covered alfo the ridge of the roof, and the 
whole building was encompaffed by a canal, which was 
filled with water at the time facrifices were offered up. 
To this principal temple, a fecond was added, which 
they named Tfmg~miao 9 or the Temple of Neatnefs. This 

laft was ufed only for purifications and ceremonies prac* 
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in honour of anceftors ; the firft being entirely 
confecrated to the worfhip of the Ghang-ti. 

Pe-kin contains at prefent two principal temples, the 

Tien-tan and the Ti-tan ; in the conftru&ion of which, 
the Chinefe have -dif played all the elegance and magni- 
ficence of their architecture. Thefe two temples are 
both dedicated to the Cbang~ti 9 but under two different 
titles ; in the one he is adored as the Eternal Spirit, in 
the other as the Spirit that created and prefer-ves the 



world* The ceremonies with which modern facrificcs 



are accompanied, are greatly multiplied, and nothing 



can equa^,the fplendour and magnificence with which 
the emperor is furrounded, when he performs this fo- 
lemn and facred duty. He alone, in quality of father, 



and head of the great family of the nation, has a right 



to offer up faerinee to the Chang-ti ; and it is in the 
name of all 'the people that he prays and facrifices. 



Sometime before the day fixed for this important ce- 
remony, the (monarch, the grandees of his court, the 



mandarins, and ?41 thofe who by their employments ai 



e 




to alii ft, prepare themfelves by retirement, 



fading and -continence. During that time the emperor 
gives no audience, and the tribunals are entirely fhut. 
The mandarins of the Tribunal of Crimes, and every 
perfon -who has been difgraced, is incapacitated fr 



performing any office in thefe grand ceremonies. Mar- 
riageSyfunerds, rejoicings, entertainments, and feftivals 
of every : kind are then forbidden. On the day appointed 
for the facrificej'the emperor appears with all the pomp 
and magnificence of power. His train is compofed of ait 
innumerable crowd, a multitude of princes, lords, and 
•officers, furround him, and his march towards the Tkn- 
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tan refembles a triumph; the magnificence of every 

thing in the temple correfponds to that of the fovc- 
reign ; the vafes, and all the utenfils employed in facri- 
ficing are of gold, and even the inftruments of mufic 
arc of enormous magnitude, and are never ufed any 
where elfe. If the emperor however never difplays 
more pomp and grandeur than when he walks in pro- 
ceffion to the Tien-tan, he on the other hand never ap- 
pears more humbled and dejecled than during the time 
he is facrificing. By the manner in which he performs 
his proftrations, rolls in the duft, and fpeaks of himfelf 
to the Chang-ti, it is evident that he affumes this pomp 
and fplendour only for the purpofe of declaring, in a 
fenfible and ftriking manner, the infinite diftance which 
is between the Supreme Being and man. 

The ceremony in which the emperor opens and tills 
the earth with his own hands, we have already noticed, 
as being an encouragement to agriculture, but we mull 
not imagine this inftitution to be merely of a political 
nature, eftablifhed only for this purpofe ; it is certain 
that this ceremony has always been confidered and 
pra&ifed as an act of religion. It is exprefsly faid in the 
Li-ky, one of the ancient canonical books, that it is for 
the Tfi (facrifice to Heaven) that the emperor himfeif tills 
the earth in the Kiao of the fouth ; it is to prefent an 
offering to him of the grain which has been gathered 



from it. It is alfo for the Tfi, that the emprefs and 
princeffes breed filk-worms in the Kiao of the north ; 
it is in order to make veftments for facrificing — If the 



emperor and princes till the earth ; if the emprefs and 
princeffes breed filk-worms, it is to {hew that refpeft 

and veneration, which they entertain for the Spirit who 
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rules the univerfe ; it is to honour him according to 
their ideas in the fublimeft: of duties. • 

SECT OF THE TAO-SSE. 

The feci: of the Tao-{fe was founded by a philoibphe* 
named Lao-kiun 9 or Lao-ife\ who came into the world 
603 years before the Chriftian era. His father was a 
poor peafant, who from his infancy lived in a rich fami- 
ly as an inferior domeftic ; he attained co the age o 
feventy without having made choice of a wife, but at 
length united himfelf to woman of the fame rank, who 
was then in her fortieth year. The wonderful defliny 
of the fon was foretold, according to popular report, by 

many remarkable circumftances which attended his 
birth. His mother, who happened to be one day in a 
retired place, conceived on afudden, being impreiTed by 
the vivifying virtue of heaven and earth. She carried 
the fruits of her womb for the fpace of eighty years 
but the mafter fhe ferved, enraged at her going with 
child fo long, drove her from his houfe, and reduced 



her to the neceffity of wandering about the country. 
At length, under a plum-tree, file brought forth a fon, 
whofe hair and eye^brows where entirely white. She 
at firft gave him the name of the tree under which he 
was born ; but perceiving afterwards that the lobes of 
his ears were uncommonly long, (he thence took occa- 
fion to form a furname, and called him, Plum-tree-ear 

Ly-eul. The people afterwards, ftruck with the white- 
nefs of his hair, named him the grey-haired child Lao-tfe. 

We have little account of this phiiofopher during his 
infancy ; he was appointed librarian to one of the em- 
perors of the dynafty of Tcheou, and afterwards raifed 

to the rank of an inferior mandarin. His urft employ* 
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ment, which placed him amidft books, infpired him with 
ari ardent defire for ftudy, and to this he entirely gav 



himfelf up, and Required by clofe application, a pro 



found knowledge v of hiftorv and of ancient ceremonies 




He died at Ou in an advanced age. The principal 
work he left to his difciples is the book Tao-te, which 
is a collection of five thoufand fentences. 

r | 

■ 

The morality of this philofopher has a refemblance 
to the doctrines of Epicurus. It confifts principally in 
banilhing vehement defires, and fuppreffing thofe impe- 
tuous paffions, capable of difturbing the peace and 
tranquility of the foul. He taught that every wife man 
ought to be employed in endeavouring to live free 
from grief and pain, and in driving to glide gently 
down the ftream of life, devoid of anxiety and care. 
In order to arrive at this ftate of happy repofe, he ex- 
horts his followers to banifli all thoughts of the paft, 
and to abftain from every vain and ufelefs inquiry irito 
futurity : obferving that to plan out vaft defigns, to be 
harrafled with a folicitous defire of executing them, to 
give up to the tormenting cares of ambition ; to feek 

» 

for riches, and to become a prey to the fordid paflion 
of avarice, is, to live not for one's felf, but for pofte- 
rity : and is, he not, fays he, a fool who facrifices his 
repofe and mental tranquility, to procure happinefs to 

others, or to enrich , a furviving fon or. nephew ? Even 
when in purfuit of felicity for ourfelves, Lao-tfe recom- 
mended moderation both in the defire, and the exer- 

tions to obtain it. 

The difciples of this philofopher afterwads changed 
the doctrine which he had left them. As that paffive 

ftate, and perfect tranquility of mind to which they en* 
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deavoured to attain, was continually difturbed and in* 

terrupted by the fear of death, they declared that it 
was poffible to difcover a compofitiosi from which a 
drink might be made that would render mankind im- 
mortal. This foolifh idea led them to the ftudy of 
chemiftry, afterwards to fearch for the philofophers 
ftone, till at length they gave themfelves up to all the 
wild extravagancies of pretended magic. 

The defire and hope of avoiding death by the difco- 

very of fo valuable a liquor, gained a number of parti- 
fans to this new feet; wealthy individuals, efpecLUy thofe 
of the female fex, mewed the great eft eagernefs to be in- 
ftru&ed in the do&rine of the difciples of Lao-tfe. Ma- 
gical practices, the invocation of fpirits, and the fore- 
telling future events by divination, made rapid progrefs 
throughout all the provinces of the empire. The cre- 
dulity of fome of the emperors gave an air of truth to 
the error ; and the court was foon filled with an innu^ 
merable crowd of thefe falfe doflors, who were nqw 
honoured with the diftinguifhed title of tien-Jfe — celejtuil 
doftors. Vou-ti 9 fifth emperor of the dynafty of the Han 



1 



lhewed a paflionate defire for the ftudy of thefe myfte- 
ries. Death had deprived him of a favourite miflrell, 
whom he ardently loved, and one of thefe impoftors, 
T 10-jfce found means, by incantations, fo to work on 
his imagination as to give him a fancied fight of the 
woman whom he fo tenderly loved ; and this fancied 
apparition attached him more and more to the extrava- 
gant notions of the new fed. Grieved at this infatua- 
tion, one of the grandees of the empire, being in the 
emperor's prefence when the myfterious beverage was 

brought him, fuddenly feized the cup, and drank up 
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the whole liquour. Enraged at this ad, the monarch 
caufed him to be arretted, and gave orders for putting 
him to death. Tour order is of no avail, faid the courtier 
without any emotion ; it is not in your power to deprive 
me of life ; fi 'nee I have now rendered myfelf immortal : hmv 



9 



ever, if I am fill fubjeel to the power cf death, your ma 



jefy owes me much obligation, f nee you mufl thereby be con- 
vinced, that this liquor has not that virtue which is attri- 
buted to it, and that thefe impofors deceive you. This an- 
fwer faved the courtier's life, but it did not reform the 
monarch. He often drank the liquor of immortality ; 
but his health began to decline, and, after being made 
fenfible of his mortality, he died, fadly deploring his 
own folly and credulity. 

The death of the emperor did not retard the pro- 
grefs of the feci:. Temples, confecrated to fpirits 



9 



reared their heads in every corner of the empire ; and 
two of the moft celebrated of the Tao : ffe were autho- 
rifed to maintain public worlhip there, after the form 

i 

which had been appointed for them. They likewife 
diftributed and fold to the people fmall images, upon 
which were reprefented that immenfe crowd, both of 
men and fpirits, with which they had peopled the hea- 
vens, and which they named Sien-gin — Immortals. Thefe 
were worfhipped as fo many diftinct deities, independent^ 

i 

of the Supreme Being : in like manner feveral of the 
ancient kings were metamorphofed into gods, and alfo 
invoked. 

4 

Under the Tang, this fuperftition ftill continued. 
The founder of that dynafty erected and confecrated 
a magnificent temple to Lao-tfe himfelf ; and another 

emperor of the fame family caufed the ftatue of this 
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philofopher to be placed with great pomp and foleni- 
nity in his palace. 

The do£tors Tao-fle increafed in number, and be- 
came more powerful than ever, under the dynafty of 
Song. Every fraud and deceit that cunning could fug 



geft, or ingenuity invent, were employed by thefe im- 
poftors, to increafe the reputation of their doctrine, and 

to infmuate themfelves into the confidence of princes. 
On a dark night, they fufpended at one of the gates of 
the imperial city, a book full of myfiic characters and 
magical figures. At break of day, they fent notice to 
the emperor of the fudden appearance of this book 
and publicly declared that it had fallen from heaven. 



9 



The credulous monarch, folio v/ed by a numerous train, 
immediately repaired, on foot, to the fpot, in order to 
take polfefnon of the precious volume ; and, having re- 
ceived it into his hands, in the moft refpe&ful man- 
ner, he carried it, as in triumph, to his palace, and Ihut 
it up in a golden box. The eighth emperor of the 
fame dynafty carried his fuperftitious veneration for a 
celebrated Tao-fle fo far, that he publicly ordered him 
to be worfliipped under the name of Chang-ti. Until 
that epoch, the moft zealous partisans of Lao-tfe had 



always referved this name for the Supreme Being 



only. This impiety therefore mocked and difgufted 



the whole fages of the nation. 



Time, which generally draws afide the veil of illufion 
and impofture, gave new ftrength and vigour to this 
contemptible feci ; from age to age it acquired addi- 
tional influence ; the protection of princes ; the fup- 
port of the great ; the fcenes of admiration, or terror, 

employed by cunning and deceit, to ftrike the minds 
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of the ignorant people, all concurred to perpetuate 
and fpread it, in fpite of the continual oppofition made 
to it by the wifer part of the nation, and the bold re- 
monftrances which were prefented to the emperor. 

The Tao-fTe, at prefent, offer up three different vic- 
tims to the fpirit which they invoke — a hog, a fowl and 
a 'fifli. The ceremonies which they ufe in their incan- 
tations are various, according to the imagination and 
addrefs of the perfon who pra&ifes them. Some drive 
a fharp ftake into the earth ; others trace out fantaf- 
tical figures on paper, and accompany each ftroke of 

the pencil with grimaces and horrible cries, and others 
make a hideous and frightful noife with kettles and 

fa jail drums. 

A great number of thefe Tao-fle in China pretend to 
be fortune-tellers. Although they have never feen the 



perfon who confults them, they addrefs him by his name 
give a particular account of his whole family, defcribe 
the fituation of his houfe, tell him the names and num.- 
ber of his children, and twenty other particularities, 
which they are cunning enough to learn beforehand, by 
fome means or other, but which aftonifli the illiterate 
part of the nation. 

The chief of the Tao-ffe is irivefted by government 
with the dignity of grand mandarin, and refides in a 
town of the province of Kiang-fi, where he inhabits a 
fumptuous palace. The fuperftitious confidence repofed 
in him attrafts an immenfe concourfe of people, who 
flock thither from every part of the empire ; fome go 
to feek a cure for their difeafes ; others, to confult re- 



fpe&ing what may befal them afterwards, and to get 

an infight into futurity. The Tien-fTe diftributes final! 
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bits of paper, filled with magical characters, to all 
around him, who depart fatisfied, and without regret- 
ting either the fatigue or expence which generally at- 
tends thefe pious pilgrimages. 

SECT OF THE GOD FOE, OR FO. 

This feci:, (till more pernicious, and much wider dif- 
fufed throughout China than the preceeding, came ori- 
nally from India. The doctors Tao-Jfe had promifed to 
a prince of the Tchou, and brother of the emperor Ming- 
ti 9 to make him enter into communion with fpirits. 
This credulous and fuperftitious prince, having heard of 
a celebrated fpirit in India, named Fo 9 by continued im- 
portunities prevailed on his brother to fend an embaffy 
to this foreign deity. The officer who was charged with 
this commiffion fet out, accompanied by a train of fe- 
venteeri perfons, and directed his courfe towards India* 
When he arrived at the place of his deftihation, he 
found only two Cha-men 9 or votaries of Fo, whom, not 
willing to fail in his errand, he carried with him to Chi- 
na. He collected, at the fame time, feveral images of 
Fo 9 or Boudha, painted on fine chintz, with forty*two 
chapters of the cannonical books of the Indians, which 
he placed, together with the images, upon a white horfe. 
This embafTy returned to the imperial city in the eighth 
year of the reign of Ming-ti 9 and the fixty-fifth of the. 
Chriftian era. Thus was the doctrine and worfliip of 
ffofirft introduced into China, where in a lhort time, 

they made a rapid progrefs 
. We have no certain knowledge of the birth-place of 

this pretended god ; but his followers relate that he 

was born in one of the kingdoms of India, fituatednear 
the line, and that his father was a king. They allure 
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us that his mother, who was named Alo-ye 9 brought 
him into the world by the left fide, and that (he expir- 
ed foon after her delivery ; that at the time of her 
conception, (he dreamed that fhe had fwallowed an 
elephant, and that this ftrange dream gave birth to the 
particular veneration which the kings of India have 
always {hewn for a white elephant. 66 As foon as this 



extraordinary child was born," add they, " he 




9 



" Itrength enough to ftand erecl: without afiiftance 
<c he walked feven fteps, and pointing with one hand 
cc to the heavens, and with the other to the earth, cried 

" out — In the heavens and on earth there is no one but me 
" who defer ves to be honoured." 

At the age of feventeen he efpoufed three w r ives, by 
one of whom he had a fon called by the Chinefe Mo- 
heou-lo. At nineteen he abandoned his home, his wives, 
and his children, and retired to a vaft defert followed 
by four philosophers, to whofe care he commited him- 
felf. At the age of thirty, he felt himfelf all on a fudden 
filled with the divinity, and he was metamorphofed into 
Fo or Pagod, according to the exprefiion of the Indians. 
No fooher had he become a god, than he thought of 
eftablifhing his doctrine and proving his celeftial miffion 
by performing miracles. The number of his difciples 
was immenfe, and his ridiculous errors foon fpread 
through every part of India, and the higher extremities 
of Afia. 

The priefts attached to the worfhip of Fo are called 

Talapoins by the Siamefe, Lamas by the Tartars, Ho* 
chang in China, Bonzes in Japan ; and it is under the 

latter appellation that they are generally known by Eu 
ropeans. 
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One of the principal errors propagated by Fo is the 

doctrine of the metempfychofis, of which he appears to 

1 

have been the inventor, as he lived at leaft five hundred 
ears before Pythagoras. This doctrine of the tranf- 
migration of fouls has given rife to that multitude of 
idols, which are reverenced in every place where the 
worfhip of Fo is eftablifhed. Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and the vileft animals had temples, and became objects 
of public veneration, becaufe the foul of the god in his 
tranfmigrations and metarnorphofes might have inhabit- 
ed their bodies. 

We (hall conclude this fubject with the account given 



by the bonzes of this pretended ddty. He had attain- 
ed to the age of feventy-nine, when he perceived by his 
feeblenefs and infirmities, that his borrowed divinity 
could not prevent him from paying the debt of nature 
like other men. He was unwilling to leave his difciples 
without revealing to them the whole fecret and hidden 
myfteries of his doctrine. Having, therefore, called 
them together, he declared, that till that moment he 
had always thought proper to fpeak to them in parables, 
and that for the fpace of forty years, he had difguifed 
thetruth under figurative and metaphorical expreffions $ 
but being on the point of bidding them a long farewell, 
he would difclofe his real fentiments, and unveil the 
whole myftery of his wifdom. Learn then, faid he, that 
there is no other principle of all things, but a vacuum and no* 
thing ; from nothing all things have fprung 9 to nothing they 
muji again return, and there all our hopes end. 

An infinitude of fables were fpread by his 
after his death. They affirmed that their mafter was 
ft ill in life, that he had been already born eight thoufand 
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times, and that he had appeared fucceflively under the 
figures of an ape, lion, dragon, elephant, &c. Among 
his difciples, there was one who had been dearer to him 

# 

than all the reft, to whom he committed his raoft fecret 
thoughts, and whom he entrufted with the careof propa- 



gating his doctrine ; he is called by the Chinefe Moo 



kiaye. He defired him never to attempt to fupport his tenets 
by proofs * and long reafoning^ and commanded him to put 
ojily at the beginning of the books which he publiflied : 
Thus have I learned. In one of his works the fame Fo 
had made mention of another mafter (till more ancient 
than himfelf, whom the Chinefe name O~mi~to 9 and the 

japanefe Amida. The bonzes affure us that the latter 
became fo eminently holy, that it is at prefent fufficient 
only to invoke him in order to obtain immediate par- 
don for the preateh: crimes ; the Chinefe followers of 

o 

F& 9 have therefore almoft continually in their mouth 
thefe two names, 0-mi-to 9 Fo I 

The laft words of the dying Fo occafioned much trou- 
ble and divifion among his difciples. Some continued 



firmly to maintain the original doctrine, while others 
embracing a fecond, formed a feft of atheifts. A third 
party, who were defirous of reuniting the two former, 
gave rife to the celebrated diftinetion of the external and 
internal do6trine 7 one of which muft naturally precede 
and difpofe the mind for receiving the other. " The 
" external dottrine" fay they, " is to the internal what 
" the mould is to an arch which the builder is about to 
" raife ; when the latter is conftructed, the former is 



'* knocked down and becomes ufelefs." The cafe is the 
fame with the two laws, the external and internal : when 

we rife to a knowledge of the fecond, we ought to aban 
don the firft, 



* 
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We fhall not here attempt to examine all the errors 
contained in this internal do&rine : its folly and abfur- 
dity will appear fufficiently evident, if we only mention 
the ideas upon which is it founded. " Nothing is the 
begining and end of every thing that exifts \ from no- 
thing our firft parents derived their exigence, and to no- 
thing they returned after their death. All beings are the 
fa re, their onlv difference confifts in their figure and 
quuhues. I his univerfal principle is extremely pure, 
exei;;p^ trom ail change, exceedingly fubtle and ftmple ; 
it remains continually in a fta*e of reft; has neither 
virtue, power, nor intelligence ; befides, its enence con- 
fifts in being free from action, without knowledge and 
without defires. To obtain happinefs, we mud endea- 
vour by continual meditation, and frequent victories 
over ourfelves, to acquire a likenefs to this principle ; 



and to obtain that end, we muft accuftom ourfelves to 
do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, defire nothing. 
When we have attained to this ftate of happy infenfi- 
bility, we have nothing more to do with virtue or vice, 
puniihments or rewards, providence or the immortality 
of the foul. — The whole of holinefs confifts in ceafmg 
to exift, in being confounded with nothing ; the nearer 
man approaches to the nature of a ftone or log, the 
nearer he is to perfection ; in a word, it is in indolence 
and immobility, in the ceffation of all defires, and bodi- 
ly motion, in the annihilation and fufpennon of all the 
faculties both of body and foul, that all virtue and hap- 
pinefs confift. The moment that man*arrives at this de- 
gree of perfection, he has no longer occafion to dread 
changes, futurity, or tranfmigrations, becaufe he hath 

ceafed to exift and is become perfectly like the god Fo" 
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Extravagant and abfurd as this philofophy appear?, 

it found partifans in Chinas and the emperor Kao-tfong 
became fo much infatuated with it, that he abdicated 
the throne, that he might be more at liberty to indulge 

* 

himfelf in the pra&ice of this extravagant doctrine, 
which entirely deilroys morality, fubverts fociety, and 
tends to annihilate that reciprocal relation which unites 
men together, 

i he external decline is better fuited to the compre 



henfion of the vulgar, and has, on that account, gained 
more followers. The following are the maxims and 
tenets preached up by the bonzes who profefs this doc- 
trine. They admit the diftinction between good and 
evil ; and that, after death, rewards will be beftowed 
on the good, and punifhments inflicted on the wicked, 
in places deftined for the fouls of each ; that the god 
Fo came upon earth to fave mankind, and to bring back 
to the paths of falvation thofe who have ftrayed ; that 
it is by him their fins are expiated, and that he alone 
can procure them a happy regeneration in the life to 
come. They enjoin the ftrict obfervance of the five 
following precepts ; not to kill any living creature, of 
whatever nature it may be ; not to take away the goods 
of another ; not to pollute themfelves by uncleanlinefs; 
not to lie ; and not to drink wine. They, above all, 

recommend the practice of certain acts of mercy ; fuch 
as, to treat the bonzes well, to build monafteries and 

temples for them, and to fupply them with every thing 

xieceffary, in order that they may be able, by the aflift- 

ance of their prayers, and the penance which they im 

pofe, to merit forgivenefs, and the remiflion of all their 

fins. " At the funeral of your parents, burn" fay they, 
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<c paper gilt with gold or filver, drefTes and filk fluffs : 
" thefe fubftances will be ^hanged into real gold and 
" filver, and fuperb veftments, in the other world ; 
" and all thefe riches will be faithfully tranfmitted to 
" your fathers. Wo unto you, if ye do not obey thefe 
" holy precepts ! your fouls will be delivered over, af- 

■ 

" ter death, to the fevered torments, and fubje£ted to 
" the mofl difgufting changes. Ye mall revive in the 



c 



; form of dogs, rats, ferpents, horfes and mules ; and 
" ye fhall be forever expofed to the mofl difmal and 
" wretched tranfmigrations. 



It is difficult to conceive the irnpreffion thefe threats 
and denunciations refpecling futurity make upon the 
minds of the credulous Chinefe : we may, however, 



form fome notion of it by the following relation, taken 



from F. ie Comte's Memoirs. " I remember," fays 
he, " that, being in the province of Chan-ft^ I was fent 



" for to adminifter baptifm to a fick man, feventy 
" years of age, who lived on a fmall penfion, which he 
" received from the emperor. As foon as I entered his 
45 chamber — How much I am obliged to you, my good 

" father," faid he ; " you are going to deliver me from 



cc 



the greateft mifery. You mufl know, my good 



" father, that," for a long time, I have fubfiited on the 
16 emperor's beneficence. The bonzes, informed of 
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whatever paffes in the other world, have affured me 
that, out of Gratitude, I fhall be obliged to fervehim 
and that my foul will pafs into one of his poft-horfes 
<4 to convey his difpatches from court to the provinces. 
" They therefore exhort me to difcharge my duty faith- 
" fully, after I fiiail have taken poifcfliun of my new re- 

* c fidence, and neither to flumble, kick, bite or wound 
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any one. — Make dif patch, fay they to me, eat little, and 



k salient : by fuch a conducl, you will max- the 
of the %fais * ivbo of a good aninml*, \-meihnes nu 



of <7 >;;•///}', or a v re ai h-andaryn. I con ids to s'ou, t 
this change makes me mujdder ; an J I cannot rb 



hat 



6C of it without trembling : it ! aunts me all the night 

t > o 



46 



long ; and I otten imagine, in my fleep, that 1 am in 
the ham els, and ready to iiart on the firfl frnack of 
the poflilion's whip. I awake all in afweat, and half 
frantic, not .knowing- whether I am (till a man, or me- 
tamorphofed into a horfe. But, alas ! what will be- 

* 

come of me, when my dreams are changed to reality ? 
Hear, then, worthy father, the refolution I have form- 
ed ; I have been told, that thofe ^vho # pro|efs your re- 
ligion, are not fubjecled to thefe niiferies ; that thofe 
" who are once men, always retain their figure ; and 
" that they find themfelves the fame in the other world 
<c as they were in this. Receive me, therefore, among 
" you. I well know it is an arduous talk, to obferve 
" all the precepts of your religion ; but, were it ftili 
" more difficult, I am ready to embrace it ; and, let it 
" coft what it may, I bad much rather be a Chrijlian than 
" a beafir 

Although the fuperflition of the Chinefe has multi- 
plied, without end, the number of their idols, it does 

not appear, that they always entertain a fincere refpeel: 

for thefe pretended deities. It often happens, that they 

are abandoned and neglefted, as gods without power, 

particularly when they are too flow in granting thofe fa 

vours which are requefted from them : in fuch cafes, 

the patience of their votaries becomes exhaufted, and 

m 

they carry their offerings fomewhere elfe : others, lefs; 
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moderate, treat them with the greateft contempt, kick 
them about, and load them with abufive language. 
Thou dog of afpirit, fay they, we lodge thee in a commodious 
temple ; thou art well gilt, and thou receiveji abundance cf 
incenfe ; and yet, after all the care we beflow upon thee, thou 
art ungrateful enough to refufe us even things neceffary. They 
then tie the idol with cords, drag it through the ken- 
nels, and befpatter it with filth and naftinefs, to punifh 
it for all the perfume which they have ufeiefsly wafted 
upon it. If, during this fcene of folly, thefe frantic de- 
votees mould happen to obtain what they wifh for, they 
carry back the image, with great ceremony, to its niche, 
after having carefully wafhed and wiped it : they then 
proftrate themTelves before it, and make excufes for 
treating it with fo little refpecl. Indeed, fay they, we 
were too rajh ; but, after ail, waft not thou in the wrong, to 
be fo obdurate ? Why fhouldft thoufufjer thyfelf to be beaten? 
without neceffty ? Would it have cojl thee more to grant our 
requefis with a good grace ? But, what is done, is done : let 
us think no more of it. We will gild thee again, provided ihau 
wilt forget what is pqft. 

A ludicrous circurnftance happened in the province 
of Nan-kin, at the time F. Le Cornte resided there, which 
is a farther proof of the little refpecc which the Chiucfe 
fometimes entertain of their gods. A man whofe only 
daughter lay dangerouily fick, after having, in vain, tri- 



ed the art of the phyficians, refolved to fetk the affift- 
ance of the gods. — Prayers, offerings, alms, sacrifices, 
all were employed to obtain the wifhed-for cure, and the 
bonzes, who fattened on the gifts promifed it, on the 
faith of their idol, the power of which they much ex- 
tolled. The girl, however, died - } and the father, in the 
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excefs of his grief, meditated revenge : he refolved to 
accufe the idol with all the folemnity of form, and for 
this purpofe he laid his complaint, in writing, before 
the judge of the place. After having reprefented the 
deceitful conduct of the unjuft divinity, he affirmed 
that exemplary punilhment ought to be infli&ed upon 



it, for having broken its word. — c If,' faid he, c the fpi- 
rit had power to cure my daughter, it was guilty of a 



' grofs fraud, in taking my money and fuffering my 

* daughter to die. if it had not power, why did it pre 

* tend to it ? and by what right does it aflurne the cha 



c ra<5ter of a god ? Is it for nothing that we adore it, and 
c that all the province offers it facrifice ? In fliort, whe- 
c ther it was want of power, or malice in the idol ; its 

4 temple fhould be rafed, its minifters baniflied with dif- 
c grace, and itfelf punifhed in its own perfon/ 

The judge confidered the affair as important, and re- 
ferred it to the governor, who, not liking to have any 
thing to do with the gods, defired the viceroy to exa- 
mine it. The latter, after having heard the bonzes, 
who appeared much alarmed, called the complainant, 
and advifed him to drop his fuit. 6 You are not pru- 
dent/ faid he, c to quarrel with thefe kind of fpirits : 
they are naturally malicious ; and, I am afraid, they will 
ferve you fome difagreeable trick. Believe me you had 
much better liften to the propofals of accommodation 

which the bonzes will make you on their part. They 
have affured me, that the idol, on its part, will hearken 
to reafon, provided you do not pufli things to the utmoft 

extremity.* 

The man perfifted in his refolution, and protefted, 
that he would rather perilh than relax in his requeft 
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* I am determined, my lord/ faid he. c The idcl ima- 

* gined, that it might commit, with impunity, every 

* kind of injuftice, and tha£ no one would dare to at- 

* tack it : but in this it was miftaken ; and we Ihs.ll 




c 



foon fee which of us two- is the mcft a>.aiicious an 
ftinate.' 

The viceroy, finding he could not prevail on him to 
yield, ordered preparation to be made for trial ; but, at 
the fame time, gave iuibnnatiori to the fi;preii*e coun- 
cil at Pe-kin, before which the affair was carried, arid 
where the parties, fome time after, ape-eaicd. The idol 
did not want pariifans, and the lawyers., well paid by 

1 

the bonzes, foutfd its rights inccnrci.ab; and A:oke 



with fo much warmth in its favour, thai tli< foJ : n ■ 
fon, could not have pleaded better: but they h<: J : 
with a man of much penetration and (hrewdnefs, who 
had prudently taken the precaution of funporting his 
proofs by a large fum of money, which he hail well em 
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ployed, in order to make his cafe clearer to the judges 
perfuaded that the devil would be very cunning indeed 
if he could withftand fuch a weighty argument. After 

feveral pleadings, he completely gained his prbcefs, the 
idol was condemned to perpetual banifiSment, as ufelefs 

in the empire ; its temple was rafed, and the bonzes 

who reprefented its perfon, were puniflied in an exem 

piary manner. 

• * 

Thefe bonzes are generally men without character 
brought up from their infancy in efHminacy, luxury, and 
idlenefs, and who, having anaverfion to labour, for the 
mod part, devote themfelves to that kind of life, merely 
for the fake of a fubfiftence. There is no artifice, there- 



fore, which they do riot employ to extort f?refents from 
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the fuperftitious adorers of Fo. The following is bor- 
rowed from the New Memoirs refpe&ng the prefent State 

cf China. 

" Two of thefe bonzes, ftrolling through the country, 

" perceived, in the yard of a rich peafant, two or three 

" large ducks. They immediately proftrated themfe'ves 
" before the gate, and began to groan and weep bitterly 
" The good woman, who faw them from her chamber, 

"immediately came forth, to inquire into the caufe of 
" their grief. 6 We know/ faid they, * that the fou's of 
" our fathers have paffed into the bodies of thefe ducks ; 
cc and the dread and apprehenfions we entertain of your 

" putting them to death, will infallibly deprive us of 
" our lives.' — c It is true,* flie replied, c we have refolv- 
" ed to fell them ; but fince they are your fathers, 
" promife you to preferve them.' 1 his was not what 

U 

" the bonzes wanted* 4 Alas !' faid they, c your huf. 
" band, perhaps, will not have fo much charity ; and 
" you may reft affured, that we fliall die, if any aedU 




" dent befalls them/ After a long converfation, the 

«< good woman was fo affeSed by their apparent grief, 
" that fhe entrufted them with the ducks, in order that* 
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by feeding them for fome time it might alleviate their 
diftrefs, and afford them confolation. They receiv- 
ed them with refpeft, after having proftrated them 
felvcs twenty times before them j but, 




■ 

evening, put their pretended fathers on the fpit, and 

* 

together with fome of their brotherhood, made a hear 
ty meal of them 




of hypocrify ; they embrace every occafion for cringing- 

and fawning •and they affeft meeknefc and modeft civi* 
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Kty, wHch <at firl deceives, and prepoffefles perfons fa 

their favour. When they cannot obtain gifts by cun 
ning and addrefs, they endeavour to procure them by 
fubmitting to the fevereft penances, and pra&ifing the 
moft rigorous auflerities. They are often in the 
fquares, and other public places, exhibiting themfelves 
as frightful fpeftacles of mortification. Some of them 
drag, with great pain, along the ftreets, large chains, 
thirty feet in length, which are fattened round their 
necks and legs, and fome mangle their bodies, and 
make them appear all over blood, by flafhing their fleflt 



with a hard flint. In this fituation they (top at the doors 



of people's houfes. 4 You fee,' fay they, * what we fuf 
fer, that we may expiate your fins— can you be fa ; hard- 
hearted as to refufe us a fmall alms V 

One of the mod extraordinary penances we read of, 
is that mentioned by Le Comte, of which he hknfelf 
was an eye-witnefe, and which he relates in the follow- 
ing words : ' 1 met, one day, in the middle of a village, 

* a young, handfome bonze, whofe mild and modeft 

* deportment, when he a(ked for alms, feemed well cal- 

* culated to enfure him fuccefs. He was (landing ere£t 
c in a kind of narrow chair, the infide of which was 
4 ftuck full of fharp fpikes, placed very clofe one to ano- 

* ther, in fuch a manner that he could not enjoy 

* the lead reft, without being wounded. Two men, 

* hired for the purpofe, tranfported him flowly from 

* houfe to houfe, where he begged people to have com- 



* paffion upon him. " I have fhut myfelf up in this 
*« chair," faid he " for the good of your fouls, and am 
refolved never to* quit it, until you have purchafed all 

f thefe nails<[[. Each nail is worth five-pence ; but there 

t Their number excepted two thoufand. 
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is none of them which will not prove a fource of ma- 

bldiings to you and your families. If you pur- 




■ 

* chafe one, you will perform an a£i: of heroic virtue ; 

* and the alms you beftow will not be given to the bon* 

* zes, to whom you may otherwife Ihew your charity, 

* but to the god 1% in honour of whom we are building 



< t. temple." 



I at that time happened to be paffing by ; he faw me 



9 




vvld nie the fame compliment as he did the reft. 

* I told him that he was much in the wrong, to tor- 
' meat hit aielf fo m'elefely in this world ; and I advifed 

* hi?n ;o co-~e forth from his prifon, to go to the tem- 

e of the tr ue God, in order to be inltru&ed in celef- 
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tiai truths, and to fubmit to a penance much lefs fe- 
ver e, but far more fidutary and effe&ual. He replied 
' mildly, and with great coolnefs, that he was much 

* obliged to me for my advice, but would be more fo, 

* if i would purchafe a dozen of his nails, which would 

* aflurcdly procure me a pleafant and fafe journey 
* c Hold," faid ! e, turning on one fide, "take thefe ; 
€ on the faith ot a bonze, they are the beft in my chair, 

* becaufe they hurt me more than the reft: they are, 

* however, all of the fame price* 

All the bonzes are not fo penitent ; a great many of 
them renounce thefe painful means of procuring alms. 
To attain to the fame end, others commit a thoufand 
abominations in private, and even fometimes murder. 

* Some years ago,* fays F. Le comte, * the governor of a 
4 city, palTing along the highway, with his ordinary train 

* faw a crowd of people auembled together j and be* 
c ing defirous to learn the caufe of fo great a concourfe, 

« he approached them* He found that the bonzes were 
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celebrating an extraordinary feftivai ; and that they 

* had conftru&ed, on a large theatre, a very high ma- 
' chine, at the top of which a young man put forth his 
4 head above a finall balluftrade that ran quite round it. 

* His arms and the reft of his bodv were entirely con- 



c cealed ; and he had nothing iree but his eyes, which 
c he rolled about in a very wild manner. A little low- 
*er on the theatre appeared an old bonze, who was ex- 
c plaining to the people the facrifice which that pious 

* ypung man, as they called him, had refolved to make 

* of his life, by throwing himfelf into a deep rivulet 
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» * * » 



which ran along by the fide of the highway. 
" will not die, 5 ' faid he, " becaufe he maPr be reecivsd 
at the bottom of the waters by the charitable fpirits, 
<c which will haften to give him the mo" ft friendly re- 
tc ception. In Ihort, it will be the greateft happinefs that 
€C can befal him: a hundred other perfons offered to fup- 



ply his place; but his zeal, piety, and virtues, have jufi 
u ly entitled him to the preference." The mandarin, 

* after having heard this harrangue,faid the young man 

* fhewed great courage ; but expreffed his furprife, that 




he himfelf did not explain the motives of the facrifice 

* and the caufe of his adopting fuch arefolution. " Let 
" him come down," added he, " that we may converfe 
<f a little with him." The old bonze, frightened at £his 
c order, immediately oppofed it, and protefted that a 

* would be loft, if the vi&im only opened his mouth ; 
« and that he could not anfwer for the mifchief that 
i might thence arife to the province. " The evil you 
" fear," faid the mandarin, " 1 fliali take upon myfelf ; 

* and at the fame time ordered the young man to come 

£ down : but all the reply he made to thefe orders, was, 
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* by frightful looks, and a wild and irregular move- 

* ment of his eyes, which feemed ready to ftart out of 

* head. 44 Behold thefe looks, and that agitation/* 

* faid the bonze ; 44 a id judge of the injury you do 
44 him ; he is about to fall a prey to defpair, and if you 
4 perfift, you will make him expire with grief." The 
4 mandarin, who continued firm to his purpofe, bid his 

j attendants mount the theatre, and bring him down by 
4 force. They immediately obeyed, and found him 

* clofely bound and gagged. As foon as his cords were 

'ioofed, and he was in a condition to fpeah,- he cried 

4 out, with ail his might, 44 — ^Ah, my lord ! grant me 
vengeance on thefe affaffins, who intended to drown 
me. I am a batchelor, going to court, to affift at the 



cc 



ordinary examinations. Thefe bonzes feized me yef- 
terday, by force ; and this morning, before break of 
day, they bound me to that machine, in fuch a manner 
44 that I could neither move, nor utter the leaft com. 
46 plaint, determined to throw me into the water in rhe 
evening, and to perform their abominable my fteries 
at the expence of my life." As foon as he began to 
fpeak, the bonzes betook themfelves to flight ; but 



cc 
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c the officers of juftice, who always make part of a go- 
c vernor's train, foon feized fome of them. Their 

* chief was thrown into the rivulet and drowned, and 
4 the reft we conducted to prifon, and afterwards pu- 

* niflied according to their deferts.' 

A letter of Father Laureate an Italian Jefuit, furniflies 
us with an anecdote of a different kind, which enables 
us to form fome notion of the voluptuous manners of 
thefe bonzes, and of the fecret profligacy of their lives. 



Near the city of Fou-tcheou, there was formerly A 
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famous pagoda, inhabited by the moft dift in guifhed bon- 
zes of the province, The daughter of a Chinefe doctor, 
who was going to her father's country houfe, accompa-* 
nied by two female attendants, had the curiofity to en- 
ter this temple, and fent to beg of the bonzes, that they 
would retire, until fhe had faid her prayers. 'I he prin- 
cipal bonze, defirous of feeing this young female, con- 
cealed himfelf behind the altar. He had no fooner 
beheld her, than he was fmitten with her charms ; and 
he determined to gratify his brutal luft. He ordered 
fome other bonzes, his confidants^ to feize the two at- 



tendants ; and he forced the young woman to fubmit to 
his defires, fpite of all her cries and tears. 

The father did not long remain ignorant of the caufe 
of his daughter's abfence : he knew (he had entered 
the pagoda, and that fhe had then difappeared ; he re- 
quired, therefore, that fhe fiiould be reftored. The 
bonzes replied- (lie had vifited their temple, but had 
departed after having faid her prayers. The do&or, 




who had been educated with fentiments of the utmofi 

- 

contempt for the bonzes, applied to the Tartar genera 
of the province, and demanded juflice againil the ra- 
vifliers of his daughter. The bonzes then informed 
them j in a very myfierious manner, that the god Fo* 




having become enamoured of the young beauty, ha 
carried her away, and the bonze who had committed 
the crime,; then endeavoured, by a pathetic harangue,, 
to convince the, doctor, how much honoured he and his 
family were by Fo > who had judged his daughter worthy 
of his company and love. But the Tartar general had 



too much good fenfe to give credit to tbefe fabl s : he 

refoWcdito fearch the pagoda y and w hile he was prying 
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into every corner, and examining all its receffes, he 




card fome confufed cries, which feemed to proceed 
from the bottom of a rock ; he immediately advanced 
towards the place, and perceived an iron gate, which 
fliut the entrance of a grotto. Having ordered it to be 



broke open, he defcended into a fubterraneous apart 
ment, where he found the daughter of the do&or, and 
above twenty other females, who had been confined in 
that difmal abode. The general, after having reieafed 
them, fet fire to the four corners of the edifice, and de- 
ftroyed in the fame flames, the temple, altars and gods, 
together with their infamous minifters. 

Notwithftanding that infatuation which, for the moft 
part induces the vulgar to fupport popular fu perflations, 
« bonze is generally defpifed in China. The greater 

part of thefe impoftors are fprung from the dregs of the 
people. To recruit and perpetuate their feft, they pur- 
chafe young children, whom they initiate in all their 
myfteries, and to whom they reveal every trick and 
deception which may render their profeffion profitable: 
thefe afterwards fucceed them, and carefully tranfmit 
their art and knowledge to other young bonzes, whom 
they educate in the like manner. They are, in gene* 
ral, very ignorant ; and the greater part would find 
themfelves much embarrafled, were they required to 
give an exa£k account of the true do&rine of their feft. 

Though they are not fubjeft to a regular hierarchy, 
they have their fuperiors, whom they call ta~ho-chang 9 

or grand bonzes. This rank fecures particular diftinc- 
tion, and the firft place in all religious afljemblies at 
which they may be prefent. There are bonzes deftined 
only for coile&ing alms } . others,^ better fkilled in th& 
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fcrt of Tpeaking, and to have acquired fome knowledge 
of the Chinefe literature, are commiffioned to vifit the 
literati, and to infinuate themfelves into the houfes of 
the great ; old men rendered venerable by length of 
years, and by a compofed and grave deportment, are 
employed to exercife their talents among the female fex ; 
they prefide in a'l their affemblies, which, though not 
common, are, however, held in feveral of the provinces* 
They are generally compofed of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
ladies, the greater part of whom are of fome rank in life 
or rich widows. One of them is defied fuueroir for 

1 

the fpace of a year ; at her houfe all the "affemb lies are 
held ; and all contribute towards the expence occafion- 
ed by ornamenting their oratory, by the celebration of 

-certain feftivals, and the affiftance of the bonzes. 

When no extraordinary bufinefs is to be tranfafied in 
thefe affemblies, a bonze is called who is almoft always 
venerable on account of his age. He enters the chapel 
where the female devotees are affetnbled, and rings fame 
anthems of the god Fv. At length, after having, for 
fome rime, repeated -O-nri-io, Fo f and been {tunned with 
the tinkling noife and din of feveral fmall kettles, upon 

1 

which they beat, they place themfelves at table, arid 
mirth and good repaft terminate the exercife of thisnoify 
devotion. Feftivals of this kind are, however, only 
common ceremonies. 

On days of folemnity, they adorn their place of wor- 
foip with feveral idols ; the bonzes alfo ornament it 
"wiih a great number of paintings,in which are reprefent-. 
ed under different forms, the various pun [foments infiifi- 
*ed on the wicked in hell. A grand bonze is invited, 
who repairs thither, attended hy his v;hole train ofinfe- 

Vojl. II. O 
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rior minifters.- The prayers arid feafting continue fe- 
ven days ; and one of the mod important cares which 
employ the allembly during this time is, to prepare and 
confecrate treafures for the other world. Their man- 
ner of proceding in this myfterious operation is as fol- 
lows : — They begin by conflructing a fmall edifice of 



gilt or painted paper. This work is executed accor- 
ding to all the rules of the Chinefe architecture, and is 
fupplied with every utenfil, piece of furniture and con- 
veniency that are to be found in the houfes of the great. 
This little palace is filled with a great number of boxes, 
painted and vaYnifiied, in which they depofit fmall bits of 

gilt paper. An hundred of thefe fmall boxes are deftined 
for the purpofe of redeeming the foul of fome deceafed 

perfon, either male or female, from the dreadful punifh- 
ments to which the inexorable king of hell condemns 
thofe who have no treafure to prefent him. Twenty of 
thofe boxes are alfo laid in referve, to gain over the 
members who compofe the tribunal of the terrible prince 
of darknefs. The houfe, its furniture, and the riches 
it contains, are all appropriated each to a particular 
ufe. The whole is intended toferve them as a lodging 



in the other world, and to enable them to procure an 
eftabl.ifliment there, by the acquifition of fome impor- 
tant office. The whole depofit in thefe fmall boxes are 
put under the fecurity of a paper padlock. The fmall 
palace is afterwards (hut, and the key carefully laid by. 
When the perfon who has fupplied the expence necef- 
fary for the condruclion of this palace happens to die, 
the whole is burnt, in great ceremony : with the key of 
the houfe are burnt thofe of the fmall coffers alfo, in or- 

■ der that the foul may take out all the treafures, which 
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are no longer plain paper, but become met amor phofed 

into iolid ingots of pure gold and filver. 

Men, alfo united by certain ,a£t.3 of devotion, in like 
manner, hold particular affemblies. The belt known 
of this kind is that of the Fqfters? T ch ang-t ch ai : they are 



under the direction of a fuperior, who has generally 



* 

great number of difciples, named tout-i 9 fubordinate to 
him. Thefe give their matter the name of Jle-foi 



> 



which fignifles father-dcclor. Little induftry, and fill! 
efs reputation for knowledge of piety, is neceffary to 
arrive at this office. — When the chief of thefe Fqfters is 
about to hold an aifembly, all his difciples are ordered 
to repair to the place appointed for the purpofe ; and 
none of them muft be abfent on any account whatever. 
A feat is placed for the fuperior at the bottom of the hall 
and all the brotherhood, as they enter, profirate them- 
felves at his feet, and afterwards file off, in two lines, 
to the right and left, in which fituation they remain. 



When the aifembly is full, each recites his own private 
prayers ; after which, they place themfelves at table, to 
enjoy fomething more fubftantial. 

Thefe Chinefe Fqfters are not people devoted to ab- 



ftinenee, or who refrain, for a certain fpace of time, 
from taking any kind of nourifhment. — Their failing 
confifls only in their renouncing the ufe of flefh, fifn, 
wine, onions, garlick, and all heating aliments ; but 
they referve to themfelves the liberty of eating as much 
as they pleafe of other food, and at every hour of the 
day. It may be eafily perceived, that any interdiction 
of this cannot be very mortifying in China, where the 

people, for the mod part, are accuftomed to live on 

herbs and rice only. 



• 
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Pilgrimages, and places which give rife to them, are 

9 

not wanting in China, among this fe£t. On certain 
mountains in every province there are temples, more 
or lefs reverenced, to which prodigious numbers of fu- 
perftitious votaries repair, Thofe who are prevented 
by age, infirmities, or urgent bufinefs,from joining thefe 
devout caravans, cammiffion fome of their friends to 
bring them a large leaf rilled with chara&ers, and 

■ 

ftamped by the bonzes in a particular corner. The cen- 
tre of this leaf is occupied by the image of the god Fo. 
On the veftments of the god, and around his figure, are 
traced out a multitude of circles, of great ufe to thefe 
fanatics, who, whether male or female, wear, hanging 
from their necks, or around their arms, a kind of chap- 
let, compofed of an hundred beads, of moderate fize, 
divided by eight much larger : a bead, ftill bigger, in 
form of a fmall gourd, ornaments the top of the chaplet. 
Thefe beads they roll between their fingers pronouncing 

the words O-mi-to Fo / and each of thefe invocations is 
accompanied by a genufle&ion. When they have com- 
pleted the number of an hundred, equal to that of the 
beads, they mark, with a red ftroke, one of the circles 

■ 

which furround the figure of the god Fo on the leaf 
ftamped by the bonzes. This leaf becomes therefore 
the regifter of all the prayers which they have repeated 
hi the courfe of their lives. To verify its authenticity, 
the bonzes are, from time to time, invited to their 

houfes, where they atteft the number of circles, marked 
with red ftrokes, and imprint their feals on the leaf. 
When one of them dies, this valuable memorial is car- 
ried at the funeral with the greateft folemnity, and de* 

pofited in a fmall box, clofely (hut, and fealed : this u 
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what they call lou-in 9 or a paffport for the other world ; 
and it cofts a large fum of money to have all thefe for- 
malities obferved ; but people feldom calculate expence, 
when they are defirous of enfuring themfelves fuccefs 
in fo dangerous a journey. 

The little knowledge which the Chinefe have of the 
effects that may be produced by nature, contributes 
much to preferve their fuperftitious credulity, and great- 
facilitates the deceptions of impoftors. The half- 
learned females, and almoft every individual among the 
lower claffes, never fee any unexpe&ed or extraordinary 
event, without attributing it to the influence of fome 
evil genius. Every one creates a being of this kind to 
himfelf, in the folly of his own imagination ; one places 
it in fome idol : another in an old oak ; a third in a cer- 




tain lofty mountain ; and a fourth, in the body of an 
enormous dragon, which inhabits the bottom of the fea: 
there are no facrifices fo abfurd, or whimfical, which 
they do not invent, to appeafe this malicious demon. 
Others entertain different notions refpecting thefe mif- 
mifchievous fpirits : according to them, they are the 



fouls, or rather the purified and aerial fubftance of ani- 



mals, fuch as foxes, cats, apes, tortoifes, frogs, &c. 
which, they affirm, have the power of diverting them- 
felves of all the grofs and earthly particles which enter- 
ed into their compofition when living ; that they then 
become pure effences, and take delight in tormenting 
men and women, in difconcerting their projects, and 
expofing them to different difeafes. For this reafon, 
when they fall fick, they confult no other phyficians but 
the Taojfe ; and, as foon as they arrive, the houfe re- 
founds with the din and noife which thefe priefts make, 
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in order to banifti the malignant fpirits that perfecute 
and harrafs their patients. 

There are other fuperftitious practices to which t 



Chinefe are alfo much addicted, but we mould far exceed 
our bounds, were we to relate the ideas of the Chinefe 
refpecling calculating deftinies, confuking oracles, the 
lucky and unlucky fituation of houfes, the quarter which 
doors ought to front, and the plan and day proper for 
conftructing the ftoves in which they cook their rice. 
But the object on which they employ the greateft care, 
is the choice of the ground and fituation proper for a 
burying-place. Some quacks follow no other profeliion 
than that of pointing out mountains, hills, and other 
places which have an afpedt favourable for works of that 
kind. When a Chinefe is perfuaded of the truth of 

I 

fuch information, there is no fum which he would not 

* 

facrifice in order to obtain a poifeffion of the fortunate 



fpot. The greater part of the Chinefe are convinced 



that all the happinefs and misfortunes of life depend 
upon it. If this or that perfon is endowed with a greater 




are of genius and abilities ; ir any one rifes rapidly to 
the degree of doctor ; if he is promoted to the rank of a 



fuperior mandarin j if he is blefied with a numerous 
progeny j or if he is lefs fubject to fever e maladies than 
others ; and if, in his commercial transactions, all his 
projects fucceed, this, according to them, is not to be 
attributed to his knowledge, activity, or honefty, but 

becaufe his houfes and the burying-places of his ancef- 
tors have a happy fituation. 

JEWS AND MAHOMETANS, 

The difcovery of a fynagogue in an empire fo remote, 

* 

is a circumftance too intcrefting to be omitted.. This 
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Jewifti colony appeared in China under the dynafty of 

the Han 9 who began to reign in the year 206 before 

Chrifl:. It is reduced to a fmall number of families, who 

are eftablifhcd only at Cai-fo?ig 9 the capital of the pro- 

vince of Ho-nan. As we are indebted to F. Gczanr, a 

Jefuit mimonary, for the firft knowledge of thefe Chi- 

nefe Jews, we (hall give the account of them in his own 
words. 

I had a long conversation with them; and they (hew- 



c ed mc their inscriptions ; fome written in Chinefe, and 



6 others in Hebrew. I faw alio their religious books, 
and they fuffered me to enter the moll fecret place of 
their fynagogue, to which they can have no accefs 
themfelves, it being referved for the chief of the fyna- 



c 



c 



c 



gogue whom they call Gham-kiao 9 and who never ap 
proaches it but with the mod profound refpecl. 

ernacles placed upon tables 



c 



There were thirteen tat 




4 each of which were furrounded bv fmall curtains. 

The Pentateuch was fhui up in each of thofe tabernacles, 

c twelve of which reprefented the twelve tribes of Ifrael, 
c and the thirteenth Mofes. The books were written on 

* long pieces of parchment, and folded upon rollers. 
c obtained leave from the chief of the fynagogue to draw 

* the curtains of one of thefe tabernacles, and to unrol 

c one of the books which appeared to me to be written 

* in a hand exceedingly neat and diftinct. One of thefe 
c books had been luckily favedfrom the great inundati- 

* on of the river Hcaxg-bo, which overflowed the city Ca'i- 

* f on g-f ou > tne capital of the province. As the letters of 

* this book have been wetted, and on that account are 
c almoft effaced, the Jews have, at great pains, got twelve 

6 copies made, which they preferve in the twelve taber- 

* nacles abovcinemionech 
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' There are to be feen alfo in two other places of the 

* fynagogue coffers, in which are ftiut up with great 

* 

* care feveral other little books, containing different di- 
4 vifions of the Pentateuch of Mofes, which they call 



Ta-kim, and other parts of their law. They life thefe 
* books when they pray ; they fhewed me fome of them, 
which appeared to be written in Hebrew : they were 
partly new and partly old, and half torn. 
« In the middle of the fynagogue ftands a magnificent 



c 



c 



C 



< 



C 



chair, raifed very high, and ornamented with a beau- 
tiful embroidered cuihion. This is the chair of Mofes, 

* 

in which every fabbath, and on days of great folem- 
nity,they place the Pentateuch, and read fome portions 
of it. There alfo may be feen a Fan-fui-pai ; , or paint- 
' ing, on which is infcribed the emperor's name, but 
c they have neither ftatues nor images. This fynagogue 
c fronts the weft, and when they addrefs their pray- 

V 

' ers to the Supreme Being, they turn towards that quar- 
* ter, and adore him under the name of Tien 99 Cham-tien* 



c 



6 



c 



Cham~ti 9 and TcaO'Van-voe-tche^ that is to fay, Creator 
of All Things, and laftly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai 9 Governor 
of the Univerfe. They informe .! me, that they had ta- 
ken thefe names from the Chinefe books, and that 
they ufed them to exprefs the Supreme Being and firft 
caufe. 

c In going from the fynagogue, I obferved a hall, 
which I had the curiofity to enter, but found nothing 



< remarkable in it, except a great number of cenfers. 
c They told me that in this hall they honoured their 
c Chimgins* or the great men of their law. \ he largeft 
' of thefe cenfers, which is intended for the patriarch 

* Abraham, ftands in the miudle of the hall, after which 



ft 
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'come thofe .of Jfaac, and of Jacob, and his twelve 

* branches, or the twelve tribes of Ifrael ; next are 

* thofe of Mofes, Aaron, Jofhua, Efdras, and feveral 

* other illuftrious perfons, both male and female. 

' As the titles of the books of the Old Teftament 
' were printed in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I fhew- 

* ed them to the Cham-kiao, or chief of the fynagogue ; 
he immediately read them, though they were badly 



c 



c 



printed, and informed me that they were the names of 
their Chin-kim^ or Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, 

and the Cham-kiao his Berefith, for thus they name the 
book of Genefis ; we compared the defceridants of 
Adam, until Noah with the age of each, and we found 



1 the mod perfeft conformity between both. We af- 
6 terwards ran over the names and chronology in Ge- 
c nefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
6 which compofe the Pentateuch, or five books of Mofes. 
c The chief of the fynagogue told me, that they named 

* thefe five books Berc/if/j 9 Veclefemothy Vaiicra 9 Vaiedab- 
c ber, and Haddeh arinu Some of thefe they opened, 

* and prefented to me to read, but it was to no purpofe, 
c as I was unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 

* Having interrogated him refpefting the titles of the 

* other books of the Bible, he replied, that they were in 

* poffeflion of fome of them, but that they wanted a good 



* many, and of others they had no knowledge. Some 

* of his affiflants added, that they had loft feveral books 

* in the inundation of the Hoa:ig-ho 9 of which I have 
fpoken. Their ancient rabbies have mixed feveral 
ridiculous tales with the facls recorded in fcripture, 

and even in the five books of Mofes. They told me 
fuch a number of extravagant fiftiens-cn this fubjeft 



C 



6 



9 



Vol. 
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that I could not forbear laughter ; from hence I con- 
cluded that they were Talmudifts. But this can be 
determined only by one verfed in the icriptures, and 
well acquainted with the Hebrew language. 
* Thefe Jews ftiil preferve feveral of the ceremonies 



mentioned in the Old Teftament ; fuch as circumci- 
fion, which they fay originated from the patriarch 
Abraham ; the fealt of unleavened bread ; the pafchal 
lamb, in commemoration of their departure from 
Egypt, and of their paiTage through the Red Sea ; the 
fabbath, and other feftivals prefcribed by the ancient 
law. 

* All thefe Jews, called in China Tiao-kin-kiao, com- 
pofe at prefent only a few families, the names of the 
principal of which are : Thao, Kin, Che, Cao, Theman, 
Li, Ngai. They form alliances with one another, and 
never mix with the Hoei-hoeL or Mahometans. 



* They have no other fynagogue but the one in the 
capital of Ho-nan. I perceived in it no altar, nor any 
other furniture, but the chair of Mofes, with a cenfer, 
a long table and large chandeliers, in which were 
placed candles made of tallow. This fynagogue re- 
fembles our European churches \ it is divided into 
three aifles, that in the middle is occupied by the table 
of incenfe, the chair of Mofes, the painting, and the 
tabernacles already mentioned, in which are preferved 
the thirteen copies of the Pentateuch. Thefe taberna- 
cles are conftrufted in the form of an arch, and the 



middle aifle is like the choir of the fynagogue, the two 

■ 

others are fet apart as places of prayer, and for the 
adoration of the Supreme Being. Within the building 

there is a paffage which runs quite round it.' 
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Father Gozani adds, that thefe Jews, in their infcrip- 
tions, call their law Tfdah-kiao^ or the law of Ifrael, alfa 
Kou-kiae 9 or Ancient Law ; Tienrkiao, the Law of God y and 
Tien-kin-kiao, to fignify that they abftain from blood. 




They told him that their anceftors came from a kin 



dom of the weft, called the kingdom of Judah, which 
Jofhua conquered after they had left Egypt, crolfed the 
Red Sea and traverfed the defert : and that the num- 



ber of the Jews who departed from Egypt amounted to 
fixty man ; that is to fay, to fix hundred thoufand men. 
They fpoke to him of the book of Judges, and of David, 
Solomon, and Ezekiel, who raifed up dry bones ; and 
of Jonas, which proves, that befides the Pentateuch, 
they have alio feveral other parts of the facred writing 

Thefe Jews neither kindle fire nor cook any victuals 
on Saturday \ but they prepare on Friday whatever may 
be neceffary for the day following. When they read 
the Bible in their fynagogue, they cover their faces 
with a tranfparent veil, in remembrance of Mofes, who 
came down from the mountain with his face covered, 
and in that manner publifhed the Decalogue or Law of 
God. 

When F. Gozani fpoke to them of the Meffias pro- 
mifed and announced in the holy fcriptures, they ap- 
peared much furprifed ; but when the miffionary told 
them that the Memas was called yefus> they replied, 
that mention was made in their Bible of a holy man 
named jfefus 9 who was the fon of Sirach ; but that they 
were altogether unacquainted w 7 ith the new Jefus^ of 

whom he fpoke. 

The Mahometans have multiplied much more ia 



s 



China than the Jews. It is about fix hundred yeara 



> 
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fince they firft entered this empire, in which they have 
now formed different eftablilhments. For a great num- 
ber of years, they were preferved only by marriages, 
and by the alliances which they contracted \ but for 
fome time paft, they feem to have been more particular- 
attentive to the propagating their doctrine. The 

principal means which they employ for this purpofe, 
are, to purchafe, for a fum of money, a great number of 

children brought up in idolatry, whom their poor pa- 
rents, compelled by rieceffity, readily part with. Thefe 

they circumcife, and afterwards educate and inftruct in 
the principles of their religion. During the time of a 
terrible famine, which defolated the province of Chang- 
tong, they purchafed more than ten thoufand x>f thefe 
children, for whom, when grown up, they procured 
wives, and built houfes, and even formed whole villages 



of them. They infenflbly increafed, and are now be- 
come fo numerous, that they intirely exclude from 
thofe places in which they refide, every inhabitant who 
does not believe in their prophet, and frequent a mofque. 

We (hall not here fpeak of the labours of the Euro- 
pean miffionaries, as what concerns the progrefs of the 
Chriftiau religion in China, has been already treated of 
in the General Hiftory* 
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MARRIAGES. 

± HE manners of the Chinefe bear no kind of refem- 

blance to thofe of any known nation ; and what is 
equally remarkable, they have remained always nearly 
the fame. Every cuftom formerly pra&ifed is ftill pre- 
ferred with little variation ; whatever they formerly did, 
they do at prefent, and exaftly in the fame manner. 

Public decency has been always refpe&ed in China, 
becaufe great care and attention have been employed 
to enforce it. Marriage, recommended and encouraged 
by all great legiflators, is particularly prote&ed in Chi- 
na. Whoever feduces the wife of another is put to 
death ; and the fame puniflnnent is generally infli&ed 
on the perfon who debauches a young woman. In 
both thefe circumftances, the precautions diftated by 
univerfal cuftom tend greatly to fupport the law, and 
often render it fuperfluous. 

According to the Abbe Grofier, " a Chinefe enters 

into the married ftate often without ever having feen 
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the woman whom he efpoufes : he knows nothing of 
hzr looks or perfon, but from the account of fome fe- 
male relation or confidant, who, in fuch cafes, a&s the 
part of match-maker. It is true, that, if they impofe 
upon him, either with refpecl to her age or figure, he 
can have recourfe to a divorce. Here the law, in its 
turn, ferves to correct the abufes of cuftom." 

" The fame matrons who negociate the marriage de- 
termine the fum which the intended hufband rauft pay 
to the parents of the bride ; for, in China, a father does 
not give a dowry to his daughter: but the hufband 
gives a dowry to his wife^ or, we may fay with more 
propriety, purchafes her of her parents or friends." 

" The parents of the bride fix the day for folemniz- 
ing the marriage \ and they always take care to make 
choice of one that is lucky j for they confider fome as 
favourable, and others as unfavourable to every great 
undertaking. During this interval, the two families 
fend prefents to each other, and the bridegroom pur- 
chafes for his intended fpoufe fome jewels, fuch as 
rings, pendants or bracelets. Frequent letters pafs 

between the parties ; but they are not permitted to fee 
one another." 

When the day appointed for the ceremony ar- 
rives, the bride is placed in a chair, or clofe palankin. 

Every thing that compofes her portion is borne before 
and behind her by different" perfons of both fexes, while 

others furround ner, carrying torches and flambeaux, 
even in the middle of the day. A troop of muficians, 

with fifes, drums and hautboys, march before her chair, 

and her family follow it behind. The key of the chair 

in which (he is flxut up 5 is committed to the care of a 



4 



\ 
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frufty domeftic, to be delivered to the hufband only. 
The hufband, richly dreffed, waits at his gate for the 
arrival of the proceffion. As foon as it approaches, 
the key is put into his hands ; he eargerly opens the 
chair, and at the firft glance learns his fortune, 
fometimes happens, that the hufband, difcontented 
•with his intended fpoufe, fuddenly fhuts the chair, and 
fends her back to her relations. To get rid of her, 
it only cofts him a fum equal to that which he gave to 
obtain her. 

" If the hufband is contented, (lie defcends 

^^^^ 

chair, and enters the houfe, followed by the relations 
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of both, where the new-married couple ialute the Tien 
four times in the hall, and afterwards the parents of 
the hufband. The bride is then committed into the 
hands of the women who have been invited to the ce- 
remony, and who, together with her, partake of an 
entertainment, which continues the whole day : the 
male part of the guefts are treated in the like manner 
by the hufband. The fame form prevails among the 
Chinefe at all their grand feafts : the women amufe 
themfelves feparately ; and the men do the fame in 
another apartment. The pomp increafes according to 
the riches and rank of the parties, and diminifhes alfo 
in the fame proportion." 

This account, to which the Abbe adds feveral cere- 



monies attendant on the confummation of the nuptials, 
Mr. Anderfon pofitively contradicts, and obferves, that 

defcription of the marriage ccre- 



to 



mony in China, is to do little more than to reply to the 
Abbe Grofier, whofe account of the Chinefe nuptials, 

as well as of many other of their cuftoms, is akogeiher 

erroneous." 



t i 
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Mr. Anderfon fays, " the marriage ceremony which 
I faw at Macao, had little in common with this descrip- 
tion, but the palankin. i he bride, feated in that ma- 
chine, was preceded by mufic, and enfigns of various 
colours were borne by men both before and in the 

rear of the proceffion, which confided principally of 
the relatives of the bride and bridegroom, who cfcort 

her to the houfe of her hufband, where a feaft is pre- 
pared, and the day is parted in mirth and fedivity. 
Nor is the evening concluded with thofe abfurd ceremo- 
nies with which the Abbe Grofier, and other authors, 
have ridiculouily encumbered the confummation of a 

Chinefe wedding." 

It mud here be obferved, that Mr. Anderfon's ac- 
count extends no farther than the mere proceffion of 
the ceremony, and perhaps even this may be in a great 

meafure reconciled by the confederation of the Abbe 
making his obfervation at Pe-kin and the other at Ma- 
cao. 

We have already noticed that a Chinefe is permitted 
to have only one lawful wife ; but that he may purchafe 
feveral concubines. Every Chinefe who is defirous of 
embracing this privilege, and keeping on good terms 
with his wife, pretends to be actuated by fome good mo- 
tive, and he is particularly careful to let her know, that 
if he takes concubines, it is only with a view of pro- 
curing her a greater number of women to attend her* 

A widower raifes fometimes his favourite concubine 
to the rank of lawful wife. He is not then obliged, as 
in the former cafe, to examine whether the rank of her 
whom he efpoufes approaches near to his own ; and he 

is alfo freed from all preliminary formalities. 
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Thefe concubines are almoft all procured from the 
cities of Tang'tcheou and Sou-tcbeou, where, as we have 
before obferved, they are educated, and taught finging, 
dancing and mufic, and every accomplifhment fuitable 
to women of quality, or which can render them agreea- 
ble and pleating, and the greater part of them are pur- 
chafed in other places to be again difpofed of. 

A widow of any rank above the common, feldom en- 
ters a fecond time into the ftate of marriage when me 
has children. Widows of ordinary rank, who , have 
children, generally avail themfelves of the liberty which 
is granted them, and unite themfelves to another huf- 
band. Grofier obferves, that, " thofe of the poorer fort 
are not free to follow their own inclination : they are 
fold for the benefit of the parents of the deceafed. — As 
foon as the bargain is concluded, a couple of porters 
bring a chair, which is guarded by a number of trufty 
people. The widow is fhut up in this chair, and in 
that manner conduced to the houfe of her new huf- 
band." 

He alfo adds, " that mailers, for the moft part, are 
very defirous of promoting marriage among their Haves, 
whatever M. de Paw may fay, who, without any foun- 
dation, has ventured boldly to affert the contrary. They 
have even very ftrong motives to induce them to en- 
courage thefe marriages: the children produced by 



them are ft ill their flaves ; they become new property 
to them ; and they conftitute afrefti tie, which attaches 
the mothers and fathers more and more to their fer- 



vice. 



This aflertion of the Abbe's Mr. Anderfon„ alfo 



boldly contradi&s, and declares that <c this is a mere 
Vol. II. Q_ 
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fable, as there are no fuch clafs of people as flaves in 
the Chinefe empire. They cannot import flaves in 
their own veflels, which are never employed but in their 
domeftic commerce : and he muft be affli&ed with the 
moft credulous ignorance, who believes that they im- 
port them in foreign bottoms. If, therefore, there are 
any Oaves in China, they muft be natives of the coun- 
try ; and among them, it is well known, that there is 
no clafs of people who are in that degrading fituation." 

" Certain claffes of criminals are punifhed with fervi- 
tude for a ftated period, or for life, according to the na- 
ture of their offences ; and they are employed in the 
more laborious parts of public works. But if this is 
flavery, the unhappy convi&s, who heave ballaft on the 
Thames, are flaves. There is a cuftom, indeed, in Chi- 
na, refpe&ing this clafs of criminals, that does not pre- 
vail in England, which is, their being hired for any fer- 
vice they are capable of performing : and this frequent- 
ly happens, as thefe convi&s may be had at a cheaper 
rate than ordinary labourers. This regulation, how- 
ever, has one good effect, that it exonerates government 
from the expence of maintaining fuch unhappy per- 
fons, without lefiening the rigor or difgrace of the pu- 
nifhment. But I re-affert that flavery, by which I mean 
the power which one man obtains over another, by pur- 
chafe, or inheritance, as in our Weft India iflands, 
is not known in China. Indeed, fome of the Chinefe 
in the interior parts of the country were, with difficulty, 
made to comprehend the nature of fuch a charafter 
as a flave j and when I illuftrated the matter, by explain- 
ing the fituation of a negro boy, called Benjamin, whom 

Sir George Staunton had pur chafed at Batavia, they ex- 
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prefled the flrongeft marks of difguft and abhorrence. 
The converfation to which I allude took place at Jehol, 
inTartary; but at Canton, where the communication 
with Europeans gives the merchants, a knowledge of 
what is pafling in our quarter of the globe, poor Benja- 
min was the caufe of fome obfervations on his condi- 



tion, that aftoniflied me when I heard, and will, I be 



lieve, furprife the reader when he perufes them. The 
boy being in a fliop with me in the fuburbs of Canton, 
fome people who had never before feen a black, were 



very curious in making inquiries concerning him 
when the merchant* to whom the warehoufe belonged 



9 



expreffed his furprife, in broken Englith, that the Bri- 
tilh nation mould fuffer a traffic fo difgracerul to that hu- 
manity which they were fo ready to profefs : and on 
my informing him that our parliament intended to abo- 
lifli it, he furprifed me with the following extraordinary 
anfwer, which I give in his own words : — " Aye, aye 



" black man, in Englifli country, have got one firft 
66 chop, good mandarin Willforce, that have done much 

* 

" good for allau blackie man, much long time : zillau 
" man makie chin, chin, hee, becaufe he have got more 
" firft chop tink, than much Englifli merchant-men ; 
" becaufe he merchant-men tinkee for catch money, no 



" tinkee for poor blackie man : Jofh, no like fo faflii- 
" on/' The meaning of thefe expreffions is as follows : 
" Aye, in England, the black men have got an advocate 
" and friend* Mr. Wiiberforce, who has, for a confider- 



" able time, been doing them fervice ; and all good peo- 

" pie, as well as the blacks, adore the character of a 
" gentleman, whofe thoughts have been dire&ed to me* 

" liorate the condition of thofc men : and not like our 
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Weft-India planters, or merchants, who, for the love 
" of gain, would prolong the mifery of fo large a portion 
44 of his fellow-creatures as the African Haves. Butt 

i 

<c God does not approve of fuch a practice. 

In this paffage Mr. Anderfon not only denies one 
but every fpecies of llavery as exifting in China, and 
herein he not only differs with the Abbe and the gene- 
ral accounts of the miffionaries whofe opinions we have 
before given, but with M. de Paw, who had before at 
tacked the Abbe on the fubjeft of their marriage. M. 
de Paw obferves, * " In our days the prepoffeflions in fa- 
vor of the people of China have been carried fo far as to 
maintain that neither real nor perfonal fervitude of any 
kind fubfifts among them ; and this is likewife afferted 
by the author of the Philosophical and Political Hiftory 
of the European Eftablifhments in the two Indies 
But he might with equal reafon alledge, that the negroes 
of St. Domingo, who cultivate a few fugar-canes, are 
real republicans." 

In another place he obferves, " fome are flaves in 
China from their birth ; while others, who were origi- 
nally free, have been fold either with their own confent 
or by force ; and their descendants remain in bondage. 
Liberty is fo lightly treated, that a man can fell himfelf 
there at the prefent day. The Chinefe are ignorant of 
that fpecies of flavery known in Greece and Egypt 
where one whole nation is condemned to ferve another 
and which may be called Helotifm. Yet this fate might 
have attended the Moguls, had they been fubjugated in- 
ftead of being expelled ; but, from caufes difficult to be 

«* Preface to Differtations on the Chinefe, &c. 
§ Vol. i. 

«J Diffcrtation on the Chinefe Government, 

/ 
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explained, they are again very powerful in China, and 
they increafe daily, as well as the Mahometans. The 
latter have among them a fpecies of flavery lefs mock- 
ing to natural right than all others ; they rear fome of 
the children expofed on dunghills by the Chinefe, and 
fubjedt them, when grown up, to a very eafy yoke. 



99 



The account of flavery exifting in China, is very ge- 
nerally admitted by all thofe who have had an opportu- 
nity of properly acquainting themfelves with the fubjecl ; 
of whom, it mud: be confefled, none had ever a better 



than the miflionaries, and as their teftimonv ftands in 
this cafe admitted by their vigilant and able opponent, 



we cannot but think it requires a more powerful teftimo|- 
ny then any we have yet met with, to induce a Europe- 
an to relinquifli the idea that flavery exifts in China. 

Nay we are inclined to rely on the teftimony of Grofier, 
refpefting the willingnefs of mailers to promote marri- 
age among them, for M. De Paw agrees with him in 
faying, that " their defcendants remain with their pa- 
rents in bondage. 

The miflionaries declare that the Chinefe women 
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even thofe of the greateft rank, feldom quit their apart- 
ment,and the book of Ceremonies requires, that there 
fhould be two apartments in every houfe ; the exterior 
for the hufband, and the interior for his fpoufe. They 
muft be feparated by a wooden partition, or a wall, and 
the door muft be carefully guarded : the hufband is not 
at liberty to enter the inner apartment, nor muft the 
wife ever quit it without a fuflicient caufe. cc A wife," 
adds this book, " is not miftrefs of herfelf ; fhe has no- 
" thing at her own difpofal ; fne can give no orders 

^ but within the precinfts of her own apartment, to 
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<c which all her authority is confined." Whatevefr 
may be the law, or have been the cuftom in this cafe, 
we cannot, however, but think this feverity is in a great 
degree difpenfed with, for Mr. Anderlbn obferves, in 
his, account of Pe-kin, that " the opinion that the Chi- 
nefe women are excluded from the view of ftrangers, 



has little if any foundation, as among the immenfe 

crowd affembled to fee the cavalcade of the Englifh em- 
bafly, one fourth of the whole at leaft were women.' 3 
He farther informs us, that having taken advantage of the 
halting of the baggage carts, to flep out of the machine 
in which he was conveyed, and perceiving a number of 

wx>men in the crowd, he ventured to approach them, 
and addreffed them with the Chinefe word Chou-an or 
beautiful. They appeared to be extremely diverted, and 
gathering round him with an air of great modefty and 
politenefs examined the make and form of his clothes, 
as well as the texture of the materials of which they were 
compofed — that when he parted from them, he took 
leave by a gentle make of the hand, which they tendered 
him with the mod graceful affability, nor adds he, " did 
the men who were prefent appear to be all diflatisfied 
with my conduct, but on the contrary expreffed^ as far 



as I could judge, very great fatisfa&ion at the public 
attention which I paid to the ladies." 

Something of this kind apppears to have happened in 
fome of the other cities, but it was not general, and it is 
poffible, that the novelty of the proceffion may have 
been the moving caufe of this indulgence to the Chinefe 
females on the above occcafions. 

■ 

Mr. Anderfon, however, draws from the whole of his 



obfervations the following conclufion : " In different 
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parts of that extenfive country different cuftoms may 

prevail ; and the power of hufbands over their wives 
may be fuch as to render them matters of their liberty, 
which they may exercife with feverity, if circumftances 



fhould at any 



fuggeft the neceffity of fuch 



mea 



fure, or caprice fancy it : but I do not hefitate to a£Tert, 
that women in general, have a reafonable liberty in 
China ; and that there is the fame communication and 
focial intercourfe with women, which, in Europe, is con- 
fidered as a predominant charm of focial life. 



9 



This increafe of liberty among the Chinefe females 
appears to us to be the efFeft of a change of difpofition 
rather than a change of laws refpecling them, for if it 
originated in an alteration of the latter, the experience 

t 

would be uniform, which is not the cafe any more than 
with putting bandages round the feet, which is evidently 

a partial and declining cuftom. 



EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

According to the book of Ceremonies, the ed 



tion 



of a child mould comm 



at the 



moment of its 



birth, but it may be eafily conceived that it muft be 
then purely phyfical. 

, if it be a male, he is made ac- 



At the 



age 



of 



fix 



quainted with the numbers mod in ufe, and with the 
names of the principal parts of the world. At eight he 



is inftru£fced in the rules of politenefs 



The calendar 

1 

becomes his ftudy at the age of nine, and at ten he is 
fent to a public fchool, where he learns to read, write 



and , : oa-ft accompts. From thirteen till fifteen 
taught mufic, 




is 



and every thing which he fmgs coafifts 



of moral precepts 
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When boys have attained to the age of fifteen, they 
are taught to handle a bow and arrow, and to mount 
on horfeback At twenty they receive the firft cap, if 
they are judged to deferve it, and they are permitted to 
wear filk dreffes., ornamented with furs ; before that pe- 
riod they have no right to wear any thing but cotton. 

It is much to be lamented that the Chinefe have no 
proper alphabet ; and their children are above all to be 
pitied, who muft be under the neceflity of ftudying fo 
many thoufands of characters, each of which has a dif- 
, tinct and particular fignification. The book firft put 
into their hands is an abridgement, which points out 
what a child ought to learn, and the manner in which he 
mould be taught. It is a collection of fhort fentences, 
confiding of three or four verfes each, all of which 

rhyme. 

After this elementary treatife, they put into their 
hands the books which contain the doctrines of Confu- 
cius and Mencius, the fenfe and meaning of which is 
never explained to them, until they know by heart all 
the characters, a method we conceive very difgufting. 
While they are learning thefe letters, they are taught 
alfotoform them with a pencil. The expedient which 
they employ for this purpofe is to furnifh them large 
leaves of paper on which are written or imprinted with 
red ink very large characters, and all they are required 
to do, is, to cover thefe red characters with black ink, 
and to follow exactly their fhape and figure j this infen- 
fibly accuftoms them to form the different ftrokes. Af- 
ter this they are made to trace other characters placed 
under the paper on which they write ; but thefe are 

black, and much (mailer than the former* 



i 
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As it is confidered of great advantage to the Chinefe 
literati to be able to paint chara&ers well, they on this 
account beftow particular pains in forming the hands of 
young people. A neatnefs in characters is made of the 
utmoft confequence in thofe examinations, which ftu* 
dents undergo before they are admitted to the firft de- 
gree. A deficiency in this refpefl: often occafions them 
to be reje&ed. Of this F. Du Halde gives the follow- 
ing inftance. " A candidate for degrees, having, con- 



■Mi 



" trary to order, made ufe of an abbreviation in writ- 
<c ing the character, ma, which fignifies horfe, had the 
* c mortification of feeing his compofition, though in 
<c other refpe&s excellent, rejected merely on that ac- 
* c count, befides being feverely rallied by the mandarin, 

cc who told him that a horfe could not walk unlefs he 
" had all his legs. 



When a fcholar is become matter of a fufficient num- 
ber of characters, he is permitted to compofe. In this' 
exercife a kind of competition is eftabliffied. Twenty 
or thirty families, all of the fame name, and who con- 
fequently have only one hall for the manes of their 

* 

ahceftors, agree to fend their children to this hall twice 
a month in order to compofe. Each head of a family 
in turn gives the fubjefl: of this literary conteft, and ad- 
judges the prize j a privilege which lays him under the 
neceffity of being at the expence of a dinner, which is 
given in the hall of competition. 

* 

A fine of the value of about ten-pence fterling is im- 
pofed on the parent of each fcholar, who abfents himfelf 
from this exercife ; but feldom is there occafion for re- 
curring to fuch an expedient. 

Vol. II. 
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Competitions of this kind are, however, private, and 
have no concern with the rules of public education ; 
but every fludent is obliged to complete a thefis, or 

■ 

eiTay, at leaft twice a year, under the infpeclion of an 



inferior mandarin of letters, ftyled Hio-koiian ; and this 
practice is general thoughout all the provinces of the 

empire. The mandarins of letters, likewife, often or- 
der thefe ftudents before them, to examine the progrefs 
they have made in their ftudies, and to excite a fpirit 
of emulation among them, without which it would be 



impoflible for any of them ever to rife to eminence. 




ven the governors of cities do not think it below 
their dignity to take this care upon themfelves. They 
order all thofe ftudents, who live near their refidence, 
to appear at their tribunal once a month. The author 



of the beft compofition is honoured with a prize, and 
the governor treats all the candidates on the day of 
competition at his own ^xpence. 

Europeans can fcarcely conceive how far the fove- 



reigns of China have carried their attention, in order 
to promote and encourage letters. In every city and 
town, and almoft in every village, there are matters 
who keep fchools for the purpofe of teaching thofe 
fciences with which the Chinefe are acquainted. Pa- 
rents poflelfed of a certain fortune, provide preceptors 
for their children at home, who endeavour to form their 
minds to virtue, to initiate them in the rules of good 
breeding and the accuftomed ceremonies, and, when 
their age admits, to make them acquainted with the 
laws and hiftory of their country. 

Thefe tutors, for the moft part, have attained to one 

or two degrees among the literati. I hey continue their 
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literary purfuits, and fubmit to the different examina- 
tions ; and the pupil frequently finds his preceptor be- 
come his viceroy. 

Students, who have paffed the firft examination, and 
have been judged capable of undergoing that of the 
mandarins, have arrived at that point, which terminates 
the education of infancy ; but if they attain to the dif- 



ferent degrees without rifmg to offices of fiate, their 
education continues almoft as long as their lives. 

We fliall fay very little of the education of the Chi- 



nefe females. — It is confined to giving them a tafte for 
folitude, and accuftoming them to modefty, and even 
to filence. If their parents are rich, they are alfo in- 
ftru&ed in fuch accomplHhments as may render them 

* 

agreeable and pleafing. The duties of women in Chi- 
na, as in other Afiatic countries, are merely of the paf- 
five kind. 



VESTMENTS AND DRESS OF BOTH SEXES. 

In cities, the drefs of the Chinefe is almoft the fame 
among people of both orders, and of either fex ; but 
certain appendages, or ornaments, diftinguifli the rank 
and dignity of thofe who wear them, and fevere chaf- 
tifement would be the confequence to any perfon who 
Jhould venture to affume a drefs not authorised. 

The Chinefe drefs, in general, confifts of a veft 
which reaches to the ground, one part of which folds 
over the other, and is fattened by four or five gold or 



9 



filver buttons, which are placed at a fmall diiiance one 
from another. The fleeves of this garment are wide 
towards the fhoulder, and grow narrower as they ap- 
proach the wrift, where they terminate in the form of a 
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horfe-fhoe, covering the hands, and leaving nothing 

X m 

to be feen but the ends of the fingers. The Chinefe 
alfo wear round their middles a large girdle of filk, the 
ends of which hang down to their knees. From this 
girdle is fufpended a (heath, with a kind of knife, toge- 
ther with thofe two fmall flicks which they ufe at their 
meals. 

Under this robe they wear a pair of drawers fuited to 

the feafon. In fummer they are made of linen ; and 

fometimes covered with another pair, of white taffety : 
thofe for winter are of fattin lined with fur ; of cotton, 



or coarfe (ilk, and fometimes of (kins, particularly in the 
northern provinces. Their fhirts arc always wide, but 
very fhort, and of different kinds of cloth, according to 
the feafon. Under his (hirt, a Chinefe generally wears 
a filk net, which prevents it from adhering to the (kin* 
In fummer they have their necks always bare, and in 
winter they wear a collar, made of filk, fable or fox's 
Ikin, joined to their robe, which is then trimmed with 
Iheep's lkin, or quilted with filk and cotton. 1 hat of 
the mandarins and people of quality is lined through- 

■ 

out with fable brought from Tartary, or with fox's (kin, 
trimmed with fable. In fpring it is lined with ermine. 
Above their robe, they wear alfo a kind of furtout, with 
wide fleeves, but very lhort, which is lined in the fame 



manner. 



We have before obferved, that the law has regulated 
every thing that relates to drefs, and even fixed the co- 
lours that diftinguifh the different conditions. The em- 
peror and princes of the blood alone wear yellow : cer- 
tain mandarins are permitted to wear fattin of a red 

ground, upon days of ceremony, but in general they arc 
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clothed in black, blue or violet. The colour to which 
the common people are confined, is blue or black ; and 
their drefs is always compofed of plain cotton cloth. 

The Chinefe fliave their heads, but they have not 
been always accuftomed to do this ; they formerly em* 
ployed great pains in preferving their hair \ but the Tar- 
tars, who fubdued them, compelled them to cut it after 
their manner. This revolution in drefs was not effec- 
ted without bloodihed, and it was necefiary to employ 
force before they could be induced to imitate the Tartars. 
It muft certainly appear fmgular, that the conqueror of 
China fhould require this trifling and nonfenfical com* 
pliance, when he adopted their laws, their manners, and 
their conftitution. 

The fmall portion of hair which the Chinefe preferve 
on the tops of their heads, or behind, is all that is al- 
lowed by cuftom : it is generally very long, and they 
plait it in the form of a tail. In fummer they wear on 
their heads a kind of pyramidical cap, lined with fattin, 
and covered with ratan, or cane, neatly wrought. To 
the top they fix a large tuft of red hair, which falling 
down covers it to the brim. 

There is another kind of head-drefs, which the man- 
darins and literati only have a right to wear : it is a cap 
of the fame form as the preceding ; but lined with red 
fattin, and covered on the outfide with white. A large 
tuft of the fined red filk is fixed over it, which is 
fufFered to hang down, or wave with the wind. They 
however, generally ufe the common cap when they 
mount on horfe-back, or during bad weather, becaufe 
it is better calculated to keep oif rain, and to fhelter 

thofe who wear it from the rays of the fun. For winter 



« 
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they have ftill another cap, which is exceedingly warm V 
it is bordered with fable, ermine or fox's {kin, and or- 
namented with a tuft of filk, like the former. 

People of condition when they go abroad wear boots, 
of fattin, filk or cotton, but always dyed. Thefe boots 
have neither heel nor top, and they are made to fit the 
foot with the greateft exaclnefs. "When they tra- 
vel on horfeback, they have others, made of cow or 
horfe leather, prepared in fuch a manner, that it is very 
foft and pliable. The boot ftockings which they wear 
in winter, are of quilted fluff, lined with cotton : they 
reach above the top of the boot, and are ornamented 
with a border of velvet or cloth. For fummer they 
have a cooler kind ; and in their houfes they wear a 

fort of flippers, made of filk-ftufF. The common peo- 
ple are contented with a kind of flippers, made of black 
cotton cloth. A Chinefe, drefled according to rule, 
would confider it as great an omiflion to forget his fan, 
as it would be to forget his boots. 

The drefs of the Chinefe women, in its fhape and 
form, feems to have been dictated by modefty, fecond- 
ed perhaps by jealoufy. Their robes are clofe at top, 
and very long. With regard to the colour of their dref- 
fes, it is entirely arbitrary, and depends upon choice ; 
but black or violet are generally adopted by thofe ad- 
vanced in life. 

Their general head-drefs confifts in arranging their 
hair in feveral curls, among which are interfperfed 

» 

fmall tufts of gold or filver flowers. 

Young ladies wear alfo a kind of crown or bonnet 
made of pafteboard covered with fine fluff or filk ; the 

* 

fore-part rifes in a point above the forehead, and is 
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covered with pearls, diamonds and other coftly orna- 
ments. The reft of the head is decorated with flow- 
ers, either natural or artificial, among which are inter- 
fperfed fmall diamond pins. 

Among thofe whimfical and wretched cufloms from 
which no nation is wholly free, we muft reckon the 
means employed by the Chinefe to preferve the feet of 

their women almoft as fmall as they were when they 
firft came into the world — This cuftom was formerly 
general throughout the empire, but appears now to be 
only very partial, and in the moft unenlightened parts. 

The means made ufe of are as follow, when a female 
child is born, the nurfe wraps up its feet, and confines 
them by a very clofe bandage ; and this torture mud 
be endured until the foot has ceafed to grow. On this 
account, a Chinefe woman fubje&ed to this cuftom, 
rather drags herfelf along than walks. Some writers 



have attributed the origin of this practice to jealoufy, 
while others have confidered it as a political expedient, 
intended to infpire females with a love of folitude, and 
to keep them in a continual ftate of dependence ; but 
be its origin what it may, like many other old prejudi- 
ces, it is evidently growing into difufe. 

The drefs of a Tartar lady is fomewhat different from 
that of a Chinefe. The robe of the former is equally 
long ; but the vefl: which covers it, does not defcend fo 
low. This robe is alfo clofe at the top ; and the Tartar 
ladies wear, befides, upon their breafts, a very large 
band. Their ufual head-drefs is a hat, ornamented ac- 
cording to the fancy of the wearer. 

The drefs of a villager differs from that worn by thofe 
who live in towns. It confifts of a coarfe linen frock 
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over which is thrown a cotton veft, that defcends to the 
middle of his thigh. He has a pair of large drawers* 
that rife to his girdle, and reach as far as the ancle, and 
his flippers, or rather wooden Ihoes, terminate at the 
toe in a iharp point, which is turned backwards. 



BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE OF THE CHINESE. 



The Chinefe buildings, even public monuments, and 
the emperor's palaces, ftrike more by their extent than 
their magnificence. Many of the imperial palaces may 
be compared to cities, and thofe of the princes, princi- 
pal mandarins, and people of great fortune are very 
extenfive. The halls fet apart for receiving vifits are 
very neat, and provided with feats and other pieces of 
furniture ; but nothing can be perceived in them which 
marks either magnificence or grandeur. The apart- 
ment where they entertain their intimate friends is 
equally plain and fimple. With regard to thofe fet 
apart for their women and children, they are inaccefli- 
ble to every ftranger, were he even the deareft and 
moft intimate friend of the matter of the houfe. 

The Chinefe gardens are laid out in fuch a manner, 
as to particularly attract the attention of an European. 

In thefe gardens are feen groves, ponds, mountains, 
natural or artificial rocks, and winding alleys, which 

conduct to different points of view, each of which pre- 

fents anew object, &c. When the ground is of fufficient 

extent, part of the garden is formed into a park, in 

which flags, does and other wild animals are kept. 

i 

Fifties and aquatic birds are alfo bred in ponds and ca- 
nals made for the purpofe. 
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The Chinefe are fond of every thing gigantic. Ac- 
cording to th<m, the beauty of a column confifts in its 
fize and height; and that of a hall, in its great extent : 
all ancient nations were fond of this grotefque archi- 
tecture. 

1 

The Chinefe mew little defire for ornamenting and 
embellifhing the interior part of cheir houfes : they have 
neither mirrors, tapeftry, nor gilding. .They receive 
no vifits but in a particular hall deftined for that pur- 
pofe, in the front part of the houfe, in order to prevent 
thofe who are admitted into it from having any com- 
munication with the inner apartments. Its ornaments 
confift of large lanterns, made of painted filk, which are 
fufpended from the ceiling ; tables, cabinets, fcreens, 
chairs, and abundance of vafes, of porcelain. The fur- 
niture, in general, is covered with varnifh fo tranfpa- 



rent, that* the veins of the wood may be feen through 



it, and fo bright and Alining, that it ftrongly reflects 
different objefts, and its fplendour is not a little height- 
ened by thofe figures which are painted upon it, in dif- 
ferent colours, or done over with gilding. 

The Chinefe neither ufe, nor are they acquainted 
with the art of manufacturing rich tapeflries like thofe 
in Europe. Thofe ufed by the wealthieft people, are 
of white fattin with birds, flowers, landicapes, &c. 
painted upon them. Sometimes they contain alfo, in 

■ 

large characters, a few moral fentences, which gene- 
rally compofe a kind of enigma. The poor are con- 
tented with whitening the walls of their apartments, or 
covering them with that fort of paper which is brought 
us from China, and which people of fortune, in Eu- 
rope, often employ to ornament fome part of theirs* 
Vol. II. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE REJOICINGS. 

We have already noticed the manner in which the 
emperor of China celebrates the vernal feftival. 
celebrated alfo on the fame day throughout the reft of 
the empire. In the morning, the governor of every 
city comes forth from his palace, crowned with flowers, 
and feats himfelf in a chair, amidft the noife of different 
inftruments, and the acclamations of the people. 

A proceffion is now formed in the following order. 
A number of perfons bearing flambeaux, &c. go firfl ; 
the muficians follow next ; then the governor in the 
chair furrounded with feveral litters covered with filk 
carpets, ornamented with the reprefentations of illuf- 
trious perfons who have encouraged agriculture, or 



fome hiilorical print on the fame fubjeft. 

A large figure, made of baked earth, reprefenting a 
cow with gilt horns, comes next : forty men are fome- 
times fcarcely fufEcient to fupport it. A child with one 
foot naked, and the other Ihod, which reprefents the 
Spirit of Labour and Diligence, follows, and keeps conti- 

I 

nually beating the image with a rod, to make it advance. 
Labourers, armed with their implements of hufbandry, 
march behind ; and a number of comedians, and peo- 
ple in malks, clofe the rear, whofe grotefque appea- 
rance and attitudes afford much entertainment to the 

populace. 

The proceflion advances toward the eaftern gate, to 
meet the fpring, and then returns to the governor's pa- 
lace in the fame order. After this, the cow is ftripped 
of all its ornaments ; and a prodigious number of earth- 
en calves are taken from its belly, which are diflributed 

among the crowd. The large figure itfelf is broken 
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in pieces, and diftributed alfo in like manner. The 
governor then puts an end to the ceremony, by makr 
ing a fliort oration in praife of agriculture, in which he 



endeavours to excite his hearers not to neglect fo ufeful 
and valuable an art. 

During the whole of this proceffion, the flreets 
through which it paffes are hung with carpets ; lanterns 
are difplayed, and the evening is clofed with a brilliant 
illumination. A common reader will eafdy difcern 
what that lefibn is which the Chinefe government wan- 
es to inculcate by the emblematical reprefentations and 

ceremonious attention to this proceilion. 

The Chinefe have alfo two other feftivals, which 

are celebrated with Hill more pomp and fplendor than 



that now described. One of them is on the commence- 



ment of the year ; the other is called the feqft of lanterns. 
During the celebration of the firft, all affairs, whether 
private or public, are fufpended ; the tribunals are fa ut ; 
the polls are flopped ; prefents are given and received -> 
the inferior mandarins go to pay their refpects to their 

t 

fuperiors, children to their parents, and fervants to their 
mailers, &c. " This," F. Du Haide fays, " is what th 



" Chinefe call taking leave of the old year," All the fami- 
ly aiTemble in the evening, and partake of a grand repafl. 



To this no ftranger is admitted ; but they become 
more fociable on the day following ; and their whole 
time is employed in plays, diverfions and feafling, which 
is concluded in the evening by illuminations. 

The feaft of lanterns is fixed for the fifteenth day of 
the firft month : but it begins on the evening of the 
thirteenth, and ends on the fixteenth. It is eafier to dc- 

fcribe this feftival than to difcover its origin, or the po» 
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riod at which it was firft celebrated. It is univerfal 
throughout the empire ; and all China is illuminated 
on the fame day, and at the fame hour. Every city 
and village, the fhores of the fea, and the banks of the 
rivers, are hung with lanterns, of various fhapes and 
fizes. Some of them are even feen in the courts, and in 
the windows of the pooreft inhabitants. The Abbe Gro- 
fier afferts, that rich people fometimes expend eight or 
nine pounds ft er ling, for one lantern ; and that thofe 
which the emperor, viceroys, and great mandarins or- 
der to be made, coft fometimes an hundred or an hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each. 

Thefe lanterns are very large, and fome of them are 
compofed of fix wooden frames, either painted or neatly 
gilt, and filled up with fine tranfparent filk, upon which 
are painted flowers, animals, and human figures ; 
others are round, made of a blue, tranfparent kind of 
horn. Several lamps, and a great number of wax-tcan- 
dles, are put into thefe lanterns ; to the corners of 
each are fixed ft reamers of fattin and filk of different 
colours ; and a curious piece of carved-work is placed 
over its top. 

It appears evident that the Chinefe are acquaint- 
ed with our magic lantern^ which they ufe in this 

feftival, and which perhaps has been borrowed from 
them. 

F. Du Halde obferves, that " they caufe fiiadowa to* 
u appear, which reprefent princes and princefies, fol- 
46 diers, buffoons, and other characters, the geftures 
<c of which are fo conformable to the words of thofe 
u who put them in motion, that one is almoft in- 

* c duced to believe that they fpeak in reality/* 



\ 
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Thefe fcem to be the fame as the Ombres Chinoifes* 

* 

exhibited at the Palais Royal at Verfailies, and fmce 
at fome of our places of fummer amufement in Lon- 
don. 

ft 

The Chinefe fire-works, fo juflly celebrated, are dif- 
played in all their varieties during this feftival, and a 
large one is exhibited in each quarter of the city. 

Of the manner in which the Chinefe obferve their 
ordinary holidays, Mr. Anderfon has given us the fol- 
lowing account from his own obfervation : 

" In the firfl place they purchafe provifions accor- 
ding to their fituation and capacity, which are dreffed, 
and placed before a fmall idol, fixed on an altar, in 
fome form or other. Every Chinefe has one of thefe 
idols in his habitation, whether it be on the land, or on 
the water, in a houfe, or a junk. This repaft, with 



bread and fruit, and three fmall cups of wine, fpirits, 
and vinegar, are, after a threefold obeifance from tha 
people of the houfe to'the idol, carried to the front of 
their dwelling : they there kneel and pray, with great 
fervour, for feveral minutes j and, after frequently beat- 
ing their heads on the ground, they rife, and throw the 
contents of the three cups to the right and left of them. 
They then take a bundle of fmall pieces of gilt paper, 
which they fet on fire, and hold over the meat. This 
ceremonial is fucceeded by lighting firings of fmall 
crackers, which hang from the end of a cane, and are 
made to crack over the meat. The repaft is then placed 
before the idol or Jofh, as it is called, (a term which 
means a deity) and after a repetition of obeifance, they 
conclude with a joyous dinner, exhilirated by a plenty 
of fpirits, which are always boiled in pewter or copper 

yeffels before they are taken.'' 



t 
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" On the firft of March it is ufual, according to an- 
cient cuftom, for dramatic pieces to be performed on 
ftages in the principal ftreets of the different towns 
throughout the empire, for the amufement of the poor 
people, who are not able to purchafe thofe pleafures. 
This beneficent act continues for a fucceffion of fever al 
days, at the expence of the emperor ; fo that every 
morning and evening, during this period, the lower 



laffes of his fubjects enjoy a favorite pleafure without 



coft, and blefs the hand which beftows it on them/* 

The Chinefe endeavour to render every public cere 
mony as finking as poffible. A viceroy, whenever h 



quits his palace, does it with a pomp truly regal, indeed 



far more fo than any European monarch; but this fplen- 
dor is nothing, when compared with that of the empe- 
ror when he leaves his palace on any public occafion, or 
when he goes to facrifice in the temple of the Tien. 
The whole of the princes of the blood on thefe occa- 
Hons attend, as do all the principal mandarins and 
grandees of the court, in their drefTes of ceremony 
The proceflion is wholly regulated by the court of ce- 
remonies, and under their direction ; and on any very 
particular occafion, two thoufand of the literati, or man- 
darins, generally clofe the proceflion. 

PRIVATE DIVERSIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS AND 

CEREMONIES. 

As the Chinefe employ moft part of their time in at- 
tendance on their duty as members of fociety, they 
beftow very little on amufements. Naturally a grave 
people, they feldom affume an air of gaiety, but in 
compliance with fome order, or eftablifhed cuftom. 

They, however, have actors, and theatrical pieces, both 



t 
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comic and tragic ; but they-have no public theatres au- 
thorifed by government, and their actors, like thofe of 
the Tartar nations, are ftrollers, who attend the houfes 

of thofe who are able to pay them. Dancing, the favo- 
rite amufement of European nations, is little if at a 
pra&ifed in China. 

Hunting and mooting, which the titled tyrants of Eu- 
rope wifh to confine exclufively to themfelves, is free to 
every perfon in China, and if any one is defirous of en- 
joying it alone, he caufes a quantity of game to be 
fhut up in a clofe park. Every farmer is at liberty to 
prevent the deftruftion of his crops, by killing all thcfe 
animals which come to ravage his fields, without being 
in danger of profecution, as a poacher, or fubje&ed to 
imprifonment and fine for fo doing. 

Fifhing is confidered by the Chinefe rather as an ob- 
ject of commerce and induftry than amufement. In 

their great fifheries, they ufe nets ; but private people 
employ a line. They ufe alfo for this purpofe, in cer 



tain provinces, a kind of bird, the plumage of which is 
grey ; its neck and bill are long, and the latter is very 
(harp and hooked. This bird is trained to catch fiih, 
almofl in the fame manner as dogs are taught to pu 
fue game. 

1 

There is another method of fifhing, which, though 

i 

very fimple, is praclifed only by the Chinefe. They 
nail a board, about two feet in breadth, upon the edges 



of a long, narrow boat, from one end to the other, 



This board, which is covered with a white mining var- 
nifti, is placed in fuch a manner, that it flopes almoft 
imperceptibly, until it reaches the water : it h only ufed 
on moon-light nights';- and is always turned towards 
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the moon, that the refle&idn of the light may increafe 
its brightnefs and fplendour and deceive the fifh, which, 
in fporting, often miftake this varnifhed plank for the 
water, on account of its colour, throw themfelves to- 



wards it, and fall into the boat. 

The foldiers alfo have a method of fifliing with a bow 
and arrow ; the latter of which is fixed to the bow by a 
firing, both to prevent it from being loft and to enable 
them to draw out the fifh which the arrow has pierced: 
others make ufe of tridents, to catch large fifh, which 
are fometimes found in the mud. 

Thefe are almoft all the amufements in which the 
Chinefe indulge themfelves. They are entirely igno- 
rant of all games of chance, and though they have mu- 
ficians and fin gers, they are far from .having operus^ or 
any regular fpectacle deferving of the notice of an en- 
lightened European. 

The ceremonies of the Chinefe depend more upon 
pofitive laws, than on cuftom. Every perfon from the 
chiefs of the firft clafs, to the humbleft individual in 



the loweft, is perfe&ly acquainted with the titles he 
muft give to others, and with thpfe that are due to him- 
felf ; he knows alfo what marks of politenefs he has 
reafon to expect, and thofe which it is his duty to fhew> 
the honours he can accept, and thofe which he ought 
to pay. Thus in China there are no difputes concern 
ing rank and precedency, two points which, in other 
countries, have produced quarrels, occafioned blood- 
fhed, and propagated enmity, that has been even tranf 
mitted to fucceeding generations. 

A vifit in China is confidered as an affair of vety 
great folemnity j it requires formal preliminaries, with 
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which Europeans are unacquainted, or which they have 
thought proper to lay afide. They bear a near refem- 
blance to thofe we have noticed among the Tartars, 
varied only by a few trivial circumftances, and, there- 
fore, do not call for a particular defcription. Vjfits, 
which are paid by the inhabitants of any city to the 
governor, are always accompanied with prefents, of 
more or lefs value. 

* 

When a governor has diflinguifhed himfelf by his 
zeal, and mildnefs towards the people, the literati of 
his diftricl: have recourfe to the following expedient, in 
order to acquaint him, that he is univerfally efteemed. 
They caufe a drefs to be made for him, compofed of 
fmall fquare pieces of fattin j fome red, others blue, 
green, black, yellow, &c. His birth day is chofen as a 
time proper for prefenting it ; they then carry it with 
great ceremony, amidft the found of different mufical 
inftruments. On their arrival, they are introduced into 
the outer hall, their prefence is announced, and the ma- 
giftrate foon after makes his appearance. They then pre- 
fent this veftment, and beg him to put it on. The manda- 
rin at firft refufes, and declares he has not merited that 



honour j but he at length yields to the intreaties of the 
literati, and the prayers of the people. This chequered 
garment is confidered as the emblem of all the nations 
that wear different dreffes, and by this ceremony they 
mean to inform the mandarin, that he is worthy of rul- 
ing them all. 

A vifit to a fuperior mull always be paid before 
dinner, fafting, at leaft: before wine has been tailed ; 
for a mandarin would confider it as a grofs infult, did 

the perfon who vifits him, in the leaft fmell of tfi 
Vol. H. 
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quor. However, if a vifit is returned the fame day it 
is received, it may be done after dinner, for this 
is a, mark of attention and refpeft, which excufes every 

thing* 

No perfon in China can pay a vifit, without previ- 
oufly fending a vifiting card, called Tie-tfee, to the por- 
ter of the perfon to whom the honour is intended 
This card is generally of red paper ornamented with a 
few gilded flowers, except the perfon fending or receiv- 
ing it be in mourning, and then it is black ; it is folded 
up in the form of a fcreen, the vifitor's name is written 
on one of the folds ; and the ftile of the card is more 

or lefs refpe&ful, according to the rank and quality of 

the perfon to whom it is fent. 

Vifxts may be avoided, if thofe to whom they are in- 
tended be of fuperior rank to thofe who propofe to pay 
them, but not otherwife. By receiving the Tie-tfee, or 
card, the perfon is fuppofed to receive the vifit, and the 
porter is defired to tell the vifitor, that to put him to 
as little trouble as poflible, he is begged not to get out 
of his chair. After which, either on the fame or on fome 
of the three following days, the perfon vifited returns a 
Tie-tfee 9 which is only fimply received, or followed by a 
real vifit. 

Epiftolary correfpondence, even between private in- 
dividuals, is always attended with certain eftablifhed 
ceremonies, and thefe become more complicated if it is 
with a perfon of rank or diftin&ion. Among people of 
the higher and moderate ranks, fomething more is re* 
quired in faluting than fimply bowing or lifting the hat 
as in Europe. A common falutation confifts in joining 

both hands together before the breaft* moving thenx is* 
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an affectionate manner, bending the head a little, and 

reciprocally pronouncing Tfin-tftn^ a complimentary 
word, which has almoft the fame fignification a* your 
humble fervahu When a perfon of the lower order 
meets another of fuperior rank, it is then neceffary to 
join the hands, raife them above the forehead, after- 
wards bring them down to the earth, and bow with the 
whole body. 

"When two perfons who are acquainted meet after an 
abfence of any time, they both fall on their knees oppo- 
fite one another, bend their bodies to the earth, 



then raife them up, and repeat the fame ceremonies 
two or three times. At an ordinary interview, a com- 
mon phrafe anfwering to how d'ye do ? is ufed, and the an 
fwer is : very well, thanks to your abtmdant felicity. Cao-lao- 
ye-hung-fo. When the Chinefe fee a man who is in 
good health, they fay to him Yung-fo, that is to fay, 

profperity is painted in your looks ; you have a happy count e* 
nance. 



When two mandarins, of equal rank, meet in the 
ftreet, they never quit their chairs \ each joins both 
hands, moves them downwards, then raifes them to the 
forehead, and this falutation is repeated until they are 
out of each others fight ; but if one of the two be of 

fa 

higher rank than the other, the inferior orders his 



chair to ftop ; or if he is on horfeback, he difmounts, 
and makes a profound bow to his fuperior. In a word, 
politenefs in China is as prevalent even in villages as 
in cities and, as it has been eftabiifhed into a law, it 
is attended with as little fincerity in the one as in the 

other. 
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A Chinefe, when addreffing his fuperior, fpeaks nei- 
ther in the firfl: nor in the fecond perfon. He will nei- 
ther fay J, nor you, but if he acknowledges a favour re^ 
ceived, he will fay, the fervice which his lordfoip has ren- 
dered to his little fervant, has been very acceptable to him* 
A fon, when fpeaking to his father, never ftiles him- 
felf his fon, but his grandfon, though he is perhaps 
the oldeft of the family, and probably father of a fa- 
mily himfeif. 

He will alfo often make ufe of his own name, that is 
to fay, of the name given him at that period, for the 
Chinefe have different names, in fucceflion, according 
with their age and rank. The family name is that given 
at their birth ; this is common to all thofe who are de- 



9 



1 



fcended from the fame grandfather. A month after 
the mother and father give what is termed a diminutive 
name to their fon, which is generally that of a flower 
animal, &c. This name is changed when the youth 
has made fome progrefs in his education at a public 
fchool, and generally for fome flattering appellation, 
given by the mailer, which the pupil adds to his family 
name. When he attains to manhood, he requefts a 
new name from his friends, and this he retains during 
life, unlefs he rifes to fome dignity. He is then ho- 
noured with another, fuited to his talents and office. 
No other is afterwards given him, not even that of his 
family. In this they are* the counterparts of the titled 
ariftocracy of Europe. 

The repafts or entertainments of people of diftinc- 
tion are generally fumptuous, and always accompanied 
with the moft ceremonious etiquette, and the ancient 

emperors eftabliflied it as a law, for thofe who mighjfc 



J 
c 
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give entertainments, that they mould falute each gueft 
feperately, every time they drank. 

The ceremonial of the invitation 3s not lefs complex: 
than that of the entertainment. An invitation is never 
fuppofed to be given with fincerity, until it has been re- 
newed three or four times in writing. A card is fent 
on the evening before the entertainment ; another, in 
the morning of the appointed day ; and a third, when 
every thing is prepared, and nothing necefiary to be 
done but to fit down to table. Ceremonies are then 
renewed, which confume a great deal of time, and con- 
fift of apologies, excufes, acknowledgments, &c. much 
in the Tartar manner, and equally abfurd. At thefe 
entertainments, comedies are often a&ed, and different 

exhibitions of flight of hand difplayed. The reprefen- 
tation commences with the noife of drums, covered 
with buffalo's hide, and the found of flutes, fifes, trum- 
pets, and fome other inftruments, ufed by the Chinefe 
only, and which, perhaps, would afford little pleafure to 
people of any other country. 

The Chinefe begin thefe repafts, not by eating, but 
by drinking ; the intendant, or maltre-d? hciel^ falling 



down on one knee invites the guefts to take a glcifs* 
Each then lays hold, with both his hands, of that which 
is placed for him, raifes it as high as his forehead, then 
brings it down below the table, and again lifts it to his 
mouth : the matter of the houfe preffes them to drink 
heartily, and fets them an example, by (hewing them 

f 

all round the bottom of his cup, in order that he mc 
exite each of them to imitate him. 

It is while they are drinking, that the diflies on the ta- 
bles are removed, and others brought in, all of which 
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are in the form of ragouts. The Chinefe never ufc 
knives in their repafts ; and two final 1 fharppointed 
flicks ornamented with ivory or filver, fupply the place 
of forks. 

Their boulli, which anfwers to European foup, is 
never ferved up, till towards the middle of the repaft, 
and is accompanied by ftnall loaves, or meat pies, which 
they take up with their fmall flicks, fteep them in the 
foup, and eat them, without waiting for any fignal, or 
attending to any ceremony. The repaft continues, and 
ceremonies preferve their utmoft formality, till the very 
moment in which tea is introduced : after which the 
company ail rife from table, and retire, either into ano- 
ther hall, or into the garden, where they amufe them- 
felves, and enjoy a fliort interval of repofe between din- 

.ner and the deffert. 

The deffert, like the entertainment, confifts of nume- 
rous diflies of fweet-meats, fruits prepared different ways, 
hams and faked ducks, which have been dried in the 
fun, together with fhell and other kinds of fmall fifln 
The fame ceremonies are again renewed before the 
guefts take their places at table ; and every one fits 
down to that at which he was before : larger cups are 
then brought ; the mafter of the houfe invites the com- 
pany to drink more freely ; and he ftill gives them an 
example, which is commonly followed. 

Thefe entertainments begin towards the clofe of ths 
day, and never end till midnight. Each then returns 
to his own home, carried in a chair, preceded by feve- 
ral domeftics, who carry large lanterns of oiled paper, 
on which the quality, and fometimes the name of their 

. 'ft 

mafter, are infcribed in large characters. Without 
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this attendance na one ever ventures to go abroad, at 

fuch an hour, for he would infallibly be flopped by the 
guard. The day following it is cuftomary to return a 
card of thanks to the officer of the watch. 

We have already faid, that all their difhes are cooked 
in the manner of ragouts ; but they are all very diffe- 
rent in tafte, highly feafoned, and much lefs expenfive 

than ours. 



The wines drank at thefe entertainments have no re- 
femblance to thofe of Europe, either in tafte or quality : 
they do not procure them from the vine, but from rice 
of a particular kind. The method of preparing this 
wine is to lay the rice tofteepfor twenty or thirty days 
in water, into which ingredients of a different nature 

are fuccefliveiy thrown ; it is afterwards boiled; as foon 
as it becomes diflblved by the heat it immediately fer- 
ments and throws up a vaporous fcum,not much unlike 
that of new wines* A very pure liquor is found under 
this fcum, which is drawn off, and poured into, earthen 
veflels well varniftied. Of the remaining lees a fpirit is 
made, little inferior in/trength to fome of ours in Eu- 
rope t- it is even fometimes ftronger, and much more in- 
flamable. The Chinefe, or rather the Tartars, ufe alfp 
another kind of wine, made from the flefh of fheep, fi 



milar to wh a* we have before noticed when fpeaking of 
the Mogul tribes. 

Such is the food, and fuch the liquors which the 

Chinefe ufe at their entertainments, which are given 
with generous hofpitality. The Chinefe are, however, 
naturally fobcr : and thofe in eafy circumftances live 

on pork, which they eat every day 
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The common people, who are the fuffering part in 
every country, live very poorly in China, as well as 
elfewhere : they are fatisfied, in times of fcarcity, with 
the flefh of horfes and dogs. — That of cats and rats 
is alfo fold publicly in the ftreets. 

The immenfe population of China prevents the eafe 



and convenience of the greater number. In fuch a 
country, an extenfive foreign commerce mould be united 
to the higheft cultivation. — The latter the Chinefe have 
not negle&ed ; but they are not yet fully fenfible of the 
importance of the former, though their mines of gold 
and filver, which are now ufelefs, might be employed 
jo the utmoft advantage. 



FUNERAL RITES. 



The day on which an individual dies in China is al- 
ways very fplendid ; and many receive more honour 
and homage at that period than ever they did when 
alive. 

A few moments after a perfon has expired, he is 
dreffed out in his richeft attire, and with every badge 
of his dignity. He is then placed in the coffin which 
has been purchafed for him, or which he himfelf pro- 
vided in his life-time ; for one of the moll anxious cares 
of a Chinefe is to prepare himfelf a coffin, which fome- 
times remains twenty years ufelefs in the family, though 
confidered by the head of it, as the mod valuable piece 
of furniture in his pofleffion. In cafes of poverty, 
when all other means fail, the fon often fells himfelf 



9 



i 
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or becomes a Jlave, to procure his father a coffin. 

; * Thefe coffins are formed of ftrong planks, fix inches 

in thicknefs, and often more, and in order that they 
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may better refift the injuries of time, they are daubed 

over with pitch and bitumen, and afterwards varnifhed. 

The cuftom of opening dead bodies, any more than 
robbing of burying-grounds, is not pra&ifed in China. 
It would be confidered there as an acl: of the moft wan- 
ton cruelty, and worthy of the fevereft punifhment. In 
preparing the body for interment, they firft fprinkle, in 
the bottom of the coffin, a fmall quantity of lime, on 
which they lay the corpfe, taking care to place its head 
on a pillow, and to add a quantity of cotton to keep it 
more fteady, and prevent it from making. The lime 

and cotton ferve alfo to receive the moifture which may 
ifTue from it. 

In this manner the body remains expofed feven days, 
but thefe may be reduced to three, if any fubftantial rea- 
fon renders it neceffary. During this interval, all the 
relations and friends come and pay their refpefts to the 
deceafed, and the neareft relations remain in the houfe. 
The coffin is expofed in the hall of ceremony, which is 
then hung with white, che colour of Chinefe mourning, 
but fome pieces of black, or violet-coloured filk, are ifi- 
terfperfed, as well as fome other ornaments of mourning. 
Before the coffin, is placed upon a table, the image of 
the deceafed, or a carved ornament infcribed with his 
name,, accompanied with flowers, perfumes, and lighted 

wax candles. 

Thofe who enter the hall, falute the coffin, in the 
fame manner as if the perfon were dill alive, proftrate 
themfelves before the table, and knock their foreheads 
againft the earth ; they afterwards place upon the table 
fome perfumes and wax candles, which they have taken 

care to provide for that purpofe. The intimate fricncte 
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of the deceafed, or thofe who are fuppofed to have 
been fo, accompany thofe ceremonies with frequent 
fighs, and other marks of forrow, either real or pre* 
tended. 

Thofe who come to pay their refpe&s to the dead, are 
afterwards conducted into another apartment, where 
they are treated with tea, and fometimes with dried 
fruits and fweetmeats. A diftant relation or fome in- 
timate friend of the family, on this occafion performs 
the part of mafter of the ceremonies ; he introduces the 
vifitors, and in like manner accompanies them to the 
door when they are about to depart. 

The relations and friends of the deceafed are again 
informed of the day fixed for performing the funeral 

rites, and few of them ever fail to attend,, according to 
invitation. 

When they arrive at the burying place, the coffin is 
depofited in a tomb appropriated for it, not far from 
which there are tables ranged in different halls, for the 
purpofe of giving a repaft to the affiftants ; which is 
ferved up, after the ceremony, with the greatefl fplen- 
dour. 

Burying places in China are always fituated at a fmall 
diftance from a city or town, and generally upon fome 
eminence, around which are planted pines and cyprefles, 
a cuftom which has exifted, at the fame period, in dif- 
ferent nations who never had the leaft communication 

with each other. 

Some of the Chinefe have carried their attachment 
fo far, as to preferve in their houfes, for three or four 
years, the bodies of their deceafed fathers. Mourning, 

as we have before obferved, continue* in China three 
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years, and during that long interval they abftain from 
the ufe of flefli and wine ; they can affift at no entertain- 
ment of ceremony, nor frequent any public afiembly. 
When they have occafion to go abroad, which is even 

not permitted them at firft, the chair in which they are 
carried is commonly covered with a white cloth. Thefe 
are general rules for every Chinefe who is in mourning ; 
but thofe who preferve the bodies of their fathers 

■ 

in their houfes, impofe on themfelves a great many 
others. 

When aChinefe dies in a province in which he was not 
born, his chidren formerly claimed a right to tranfpert 
the body to the burying-place of their anceftors. This 
right has been converted into an indifpenfible duty. A 
fon, who mould be wanting in this refpeel:, would be 
difgraced in his family, and his name would never be 
placed in the hall of anceftors, a place where the diffe- 
rent branches of a family meet once a year to pay ho- 
nour to the memory of their deceafed friends, by an 
offering to their manes. 

TRADE OF THE CHINESE, MANNER OF BUYING, SEL- 
LING, &C. 

The internal commerce of China is immenfe ; bur, 



on the other hand, its foreign trade is much inferior to 
that of any of the commercial powers of Europe. 

The great number of canals and rivers by which 
China is interfered, tend to facilitate the conveyance 
of merchandife, and its prodigious population fecures a 
rapid fale. It is, befides, not at all expenfive to com- 
mence fliop-keeper in China: a family poffefs often 
but one crown, and fometimes lefs, yet with this flen- 
der Hock they begin trade \ they purchafe provifions, 
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which have always a ready fale; the profits arifing ena- 
ble them to deal to a larger extent, and at the end of 
a few years it is common to fee a petty ihop converted 
into a ware-houfe. . . 

In no country is miftrufl more neceffary for a mer- 
chant, than in China ; for a Chinefe trader confiders 
it as an eftabliflied maxim, that the buyer's intention 
is to give as little as poffible, and even nothing, if the 
vender would confent, and therefore, by the fame rea- 
foning, thinks himfelf authorifed to draw as much from 
the other as he poffibly can. 

The beft attended fairs of Europe afford but a faint 
picture of that immenfe number of buyers and fellers 
with which the large cities of China are continually 
crowded, and of whom we may fairly fay, that the one 
half are employed in over-reaching the other. Againfl 
ftrangers in particular, the Chinefe merchants exercife 
without any fenfe of fliame, their infatiable rapacity 
Of this F. Du Halde gives a ftriking example, which 
might be fupported by many others. " The captain 
of an Englifli veffel agreed with a Chinefe merchant 
" at Canton, for feveral bales of filk, to be furnifhed 
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againft a certain time. When they were ready, the 

captain went with his interpreter to examine whether 
they were found and iii good condition. On open- 
ing the fir ft bale, he found it according to his wifli* 
but all the reft were damaged. The captain refent* 

" ed this treacherous conduct, and reproached the 
" Chinefe merchant in the fevereft terms for his dif- 
" honefty. The Chinefe, after having heard him for 
" fome time, with great coolnefs replied * blame 
your knave of an interpreter ; he affured me that you 
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would not infteft the bales 
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The lower clafs of people are, above all, ver j dex- 
trous in counterfeiting and adulterating every thing 
they fell. Sometimes an European thinks he has bought 
a capon, and receives nothing but (kin, all the reft has 
been fcooped out, and its place fo ingenioufly filled, that 

the deception is not eafily difcovered. 

The counterfeit hams of the Chinefe have been often 
mentioned. They are made of wood, cut in the form 
of a ham, and coated over with a certain kind of earth, 
which is covered with a hog's Ikin, and fo curioufly 
painted and prepared, that a knife is neceffary to detect 
the fraud. 

The Chinefe are not at all fitted for maritime com- 
merce. Their veffels feldom go beyond the ftraits of 
Sunda ; their longeft voyages towards Malacca extend 
only to Achen ; towards the ftraits, as far as Baiavia ; 
and northward as far as Japan. Their commerce with 
this ifland, confidering the articles of exchange which 

they procure at Camboya, or at Siam 9 produces them at 
leaft cent, per cent. 

Their trade with the Manillas is lefs profitable ; their 
gain being about fifty per cent. It is rather more at Ba? 
tavia ; and the Dutch fpare no pains to invite the Chinefe 
among them. Chinefe traders go alfo, though but fel- 
dom, to Achon, Malacca, Thor 9 Patau and Ligor, be 
longing to Siam and Cochinchina. From thefe places 
they bring gold and tin, but efpecially objects of luxury 
for the table, and fome other more neceffary articles* 

One great obftacle to the progrefs of maritime com- 
merce among the Chinefe, is their indifference refpect* 
ing it, and the bad conftruftion of their vefTels. This 

they themfelves acknowledge j but to attempt to remove 
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it,, according to them, would be derogating from the 

, and fub verting the con fti tut ion of the empire; 



lav** 



and, therefore no doubt, equally feditious with an En- 
gli&man attempting to reftore the conftitution of Great 
Britain to its original fimplicity* 
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LANGUAGE. 




T will not be expected in a wdrk of this kind, that 
we fliould enter into criticifms on the Chinefe language; 
it is, however, perhaps of all the languages of the early 
ages the only one now fpoken. The following are the 
obfervations of the Abbe Grofier refpe&ing it, whofe 
opinion is, that it has never undergone, in its diffe- 
rent parts, any material change fince the foundation 
of the empire : 

" In the Chinefe there are four diftindt languages 
'* Firft, the*Kou-ouen, or language of the King, and 
" other ancient claflical books ; it is not fpoken at pre- 
sent, but the fpeeches in the Chou-king,- and the 
" fongs of the Chi-king, prove it to have been fpoken 
" in the early ages. The diction is fo laconic, that it i& 
almoft impoffible for thofe who have little practice 
" in reading the Chinefe authors to underftand it, the 
" ideas are fo various and fo wrapt up in the words, as 

" one of the miffionaries exprelfes it. Nothing can 
*' exceed this manner of writing j it unites energy and 
" depth of thought, with boldnefs of metaphor, fplen- 
" dor of imagery, and harmony of ftyle ; but it is dif- 
*' ficult to learn, and requires a very laborious applf- 

" cation to render it familiar* 
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" Secondly, the Ouen-tchang. — This is the language 

■ 

ufed in compofitions where a noble and elevated ftyle 
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is requifite. It is never fpoken, but feriterices and 
complimentary expreflions are often borrowed from 
it. The Ouen-tchang has not the fame laconic bre- 
vity and fublirnity as the Kou-ouen ; it is, however, 
concife, natural, and eafy, and abounds with a variety 
of grand and beautiful expreflions ; but it is not 
much adapted to the ambiguities of metaphyfics, or 
the formal and rugged di&iori ufed in treating of 




" the abftract fciences. 

" Thirdly, the Kouen-hoa.— This is the language of 
" the court and of the literati ; it is underftood through- 
" out the whole empire, and pronounced with much 
" gracefulnefs at Pe-kin, and in the province of Kiang- 
w nan, where the court formerly refided. The Kouan- 
" hoa admits of fynonimous expreflions, to moderate 
** the brevity of monofyllables ; of pronouns and rela- 
" tives for the connecting of phrafes, and jlerfpicuity of 

le ; of prepofitions, adverbs, and particles, to fup- 

" ply the want of cafes, moods, tenfes and numbers, 
* 6 which have place in other languages. 

ct Fourthly, Hiang-tan, — This is a kind of provincial 
" dialect; fpoken by the lower clafTes in China. Every 
* s province, city, and almoft every village, has its own. 
" The fenfe of the words varies in a great number of 
46 places, and they are fo altered by diverfity of pro- 
" nunciation, as to be almoft unintelligible. 

" The Chinefe annex great merit to the talent of 
" tracing out characters with tafte ; they often prefer 
" them even to the mod elegant painting, and there 

« are forae of thera who will pur chafe, at au exorbi* 
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v tant rate, a page of old writing, when the chara&ers 

f appear to be well formed, 

" The ancient Chinefe were as little acquainted with 
<c punctuation as the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
" modern Chinefe, from a refpecl: for antiquity, never 
" attend to it in works of an elevated ftyle, nor in any 

■ 

" compofition which is to be prefented to the empe- 
" ror. However obfcure, they are printed without 
" points, unlefs they are accompanied with coramen- 
" taries. and intended for the ufe of ftudents." 



POETRY. 



A tafte for poetry is pretty general in China, and 
there are few Chinefe writers who have not devoted 
fpme part of their leifure hours to the mufes. 

When rules are drawn from nature, they are every 
where almoft the fame. The Chinefe art of poetry 
differs therefore very little from that of Horace and 
Boileau. This is evident from the following precepts 
laid down in the fragment of a Chinefe book, entitled 




<c To make a good poem, the fubject mufl be intereft- 
u ing, and treated in an engaging manner \ and genius 
" fupported by ,a . graceful, brilliant, and fublime diction, 

" mufl: mine throughout the whole. The poet ought 
c< to traverfe, with a rapid flight, the exalted regions of 
" philofophy, but withqut deviating from the paths of 
" truth; for good tafte will only pardon fuch digreflions 
f as bring him towards his end, and which exhibit it 
€C to him in a more (Inking point of view. Difap- 
<6 pointment muft be the confequence of fpeaking other- 

" wife than to the purpofc, or without defcribing things 
Vol. 
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" with that fire, force, and energy, which prefent them 
" to the mind as a picture does to the eyes. Elevation 
cc of thought, continued imagery, foftnefs* and har- 
<c mony, form genuine poetry. A poet muft begin with 
grandeur, paint every thing exprefled* foften the 
acies of thofe which are of leaft importance, coi- 
46 lecl all into one point of view, and carry the reader 
" thither with a rapid flight. Poetry fpeaks the lan- 
cc guage of the paflions, of Sentiment, and of reafon; 
" but when it lends ifcs voice to men, it ought to at 
" fume the tone proper for the age, rank, fex, and 

" prejudices of each." 

Such are the rules laid down for Chinefe poetry, and 
we mall only add, that they are acquainted with moft 
of thofe kinds of poetry which are in ufe among us, 

■ 

as ftanzas, odes, elegies, idylls, ecloguesy epigrams, 

l 

tires, &rc. The common people alfo have ballads and 
fongs peculiar to themfelves, and fome of the literati 
have thought it of importance to turn into verfe for 
their ufe the moft celebrated maxims of morality, the 
duties of the different conditions, and the rules of civi- 
lity. If good grain, fay they, produce only Jlraw^ it will 
benefit the ground by preventing the growth of weeds. 

The rules for dramatic compolition eftablifhed in 
Europe, are not known to the Chinefe. - They neither 
obferve our unities, nor any thing that can give regu- 
larity and probability to the plot. Their dramas do 
not reprefent a fmgle action, but exhibit the whole life 
of a hero, and the reprefentation may be fuppofed to 
embrace a period of forty or fifty years. 

They make no diftinction between tragedy and co- 

medy > and therefore have no rules appropriated to each 
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©f tfaefe kinds, fa different in chara&er and language. 

i 

Every dramatic piece is divided into feveral parts, which 



are preceded by a. kind of prologue or introduction 



called Jie-tfe ; the other parts are called tche. Each 
performer when he comes forward, begins by inform- 
ing the fpe&ators of his name, and the chara&er he is 
going to fupport. The fame aftor often performs 
different parts in the fame piece, and a comedy is fome- 
times adfced by five perfons, though it contains, and 
fucceffivcly exhibits, ten or twelve characters. 

The Chinefe tragedies have not what we call a 
chorus, but they often abound with feveral pieces of 
Cnging. Thefe fcraps of poetry are intended to exprefs 
the violent emotions of the foul, fuch as thofe occa- 
fioned by anger, joy, love, or grief \ a character fmgs 
when he is enraged againft a villian, when he is anima- 
ted with vengeance, or when he prepares for death. 

The Chinefe are not fond of that lively and animated 
declamation, thofe expreffive geftures, and powerful 
modulation of the voice which often contributes to the 

r 

fuccefs of our theatrical reprefentations and public dif- 
courfes in Europe. They think like the favage Illinois, 
who were perfuaded that their miffionary had fallen 
into a paffion, becaufe he concluded his fermon with a 
few pathetic fentences, delivered after the European 
manner. The Chinefe cannot adapt themfelves to Eu- 
ropean a&ion and geftures, which they take for alfefted 
grimaces, or tranfports of fury. Grave and compofed 
hearers, they are better pleafed with a difcourfe addref- 
fed to their underftanding than to their paffions. 
Though China abounds with works of erudition, they 

are feldom the production of private individuals- ; thefts 
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have neither the leifure hor coriveniencies requifite for 

* 

literary perfuits. The firft years of the young literati 
are fpent in flu dying the language, characters, and 

P 

doctrine of the King ; the examinations keep them con- 
tinually employed. When admitted to the firft literary 
degree, it is ftill neceffary to continue their ftudies, in 
order to obtain the fecond and third. They then ob- 
tain employment in the tribunals, or become governors 
of cities in their own provinces. In this fituation their 
occupations are fo various and conftant, that it is iin- 
poffible for them to follow a courfe of uninterrupted 
ftudy. The fword of the fovereign is continually fuf- 
pended over their heads, and they have need of 
their application, to avoid even flight omiffions, which 

are fufficient to occafion their ruin. 

The difficulty of procuring accefs to libraries is alfo 
an inconvenience which the man of genius, uncon- 
nected with any literary focieties, rauft experience in 
China 5 that it is impoffible for any of them to have 
fuch a collection of books as are found in the houfes 
of the great and of men of letters in Europe, 
great bonzeries are the only refources of the literati : 
it is there that government, in order to guard againfl 
loffes, by conflagrations, wars, and revolutions, has 
ordered the mod curious and rare manufcripts to be 
collected j and there alfo are depofited copies of every 
collection and new edition of any work publifhed at the 
expence of the ftate. Thefe immenfe libraries are open 
to all the literati ; but the greater part of the bonzeries 

i 

which contain them are fituated on mountains, ari 
diftance from large cities, and therefore in a great mea- 

fure cut off from a man of letters* 
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AH the great workss, therefore, which have appeared 
in China have proceeded from the college of the Han*, 
lin. This body, compofed of the moft celebrated lite- 
rati* and of the greateft geniufes of the empire, fr 




from every care, and furrounded with all the literary 
treafures of the empire, find every convenience and af- 
fiftance that can facilitate their labour. Employment 
is affigned to each of cbem, fuited to his tafte and ta- 
lents. They are never fubjecled to the fettering reftraint 
of time, nor hurried to finifh any work which they Lave 

undertaken. Intereft and felf-love unite them clofeJy 
together, for the glory attending their luecefs is never 
divided. A reciprocal communication of knowledge 
in the fulleft and moft unreferved manner, is, therefore 
aneceffary confequence, becaufe every imputation aifedts 
the whole body. Hence it happens, that all the works 
which come from the pencil of the Han-lin bear a cha- 
racter of perfection rarely to be found in thofe of a 
private man of letters. To them are the Chinefe in- 
debted for all their great hiftorical collections, diction- 
aries, commentaries, new editions of ancient authors 



&c. The emperor generally furnilhes for thefe large 
works a preface, by his own hand. They are printed 



at the expenfe of government, and the whole edition 
belongs to the emperor, who diftributes the copies as 
prefents to the princes of the blood, his minifters, the 
great, the chiefs of the different tribunals, governors 
of provinces, and the moft celebrated literati of the 
empire. In 1770 the Han-lin were employed on a new- 
edition of a great work, in which are difcuffed the molt 
interefting points of hiftory, chronology, geography, 

jurifprudence, politics, and natural hiftory. This edi- 
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tion was to form a -collection of more than an hundred 

* 

and fifty volumes. 



ASTRONOMY. 



Much has been faid by different writers for and 

againft the knowledge which the Chinefe have of 

aftronomy ; the advocates on the part of the Chinefe 

have afferted their almoft perfect knowledge of the 

fcience from the foundation of their empire, in proof 
of which a chapter from the Ghou-king is quoted, 

where the emperor Yao inftructs two of his mandarins 
in the fcience : their opponents have, perhaps, erred 
as much on the other extreme, and in their attempts 
to prove the Chinefe in a manner ignorant even of the 
firft principles of this fcience, have been more fuccefs- 
ful in making afiertions than in fupporting them by 
proof. F. Gaubil, who wrote a particular treatife on 
Chinefe aftronomy, which he long ftudied, thus fpeaks 
of the Chinefe aftronomers : 

" The Chinefe have been long acquainted with the 
" motion of the fun, moon, and planets, and even of 
c< the fixed ftars, from weft to eaft; though they did not 
€i determine the motion of the latter till about four 
u hundred years after the Chriftian sera. To Saturn, 
<c Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, they have affign- 
" ed revolutions which approach very near to our's. 
€i They have no notion of their different lituations, 
" when ftationary and retrogade ; and, as in Europe, 
" Jome imagine that the heavens and planets revolve 
" round the earth, and others around the fun. — By 
" reading their books, we may eafily perceive that the 
" Chinefe have had a perfect knowledge of the quan- 

w 

; c tity of the folar year j that they have alfo known the 
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" diurnal motion of the fun and moon ; that they 
" have , been able to take the meridian altitude of the 
« c former by the fhadow of a gnomon ; and that they 
44 have thence made pretty exaft calculations to deter- 
" mine the elevation of the pole, and the fun's declina- 
" tion : it appears that they have had a tolerable know- 



" ledge of the right aflcenfion of the ftars, and of the 



<c time when they pafs the meridian ; of the reafoa 
€6 why the fame ftars, in the fame year, rife and fet 
" with the fun ; and why they pafs the meridian fome- 
" times when the fun rifes, and fometimes when he 



fets. In fliort, it evidently appears, from perufmg 
the Chinefe hiftory, that the Chinefe have always been* 
tc acquainted with a great many parts of afl:ronomy. ,, 

f 

The Jefuit mathematicians contributed much to the 
enlargment of agronomical knowledge in China, for 

i 

Ricci, Adam Schal, Verbieft, Couplet, Gerbillon, Re- 

gis, d'Entrecolies, Jartoux, Parrenin, and a great many 
others, were men whofe talents would have rendered 
them celebrated, even in Europe. F. Verbieft found 
in the obfervatory at Pe-kin, a certain number of inftru- 
ments made of brafs ; but, as he judged them impro- 
per for aftronomical purpofes, he fubftituted new ones- 
in their room, which ftill remain. F. le Comte has 
given us, in his Memoirs, an accurate defcription of ail 
thefe" machines. 

Aftronomy at prefent is cultivated at Pe-kin as it is 
in the greater part of the capital cities of Europe* A 
particular tribunal is eftablifhed there, the jurifdi&ipu 
of which extends to every thing that relates to the ob 

figrvation of the celeftial phenomena* 
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The obfervation of cclipfes is one of the moft impor- 
tant functions of this tribunal. Information mud be 
given to the emperor of the day and hour of the eclipfi 
in what part of the heavens it will happen, its duration 
and the number of digits eclipfed. It is nece(Tary» that 
this intelligence precede the eclipfe by fome months, 
and it mufi: be calculated for the longitude and latitude 
of the capital city of every province. Thefe observa- 
tions, as well as the diagram which reprefents the 
eciipfe, are preferved by the tribunal of Ceremonies and 

the Calao, who take care to tranfmit them into all the 



cities of the empire, in order that it may be obferved 

according to the form prefcribed. 

The ceremonial ufual on fuch occafions is as fol- 
lows : Some days before the eclipfe, the tribunal of 
ceremonies caufes to be fixed up, in fome public place 
of Pe-kin, the hour and minute when the eciipfe will 
commence ; the quarter of the heavens in which it wilt 
be viable ; the time that the body will remain in the 
fhade, and the moment in which it will emerge. The 
mandarins of the different orders have notice to appear 

in proper drefs, with all the emblems of their dignity, 
in the court of the tribunal of Aftronomy, and to wait 
there for the moment in which the phenomenon will 
take place. Each of them carries in his hand a Iheet 
of paper, containing a figure of the eclipfe. As foon 
as they perceive that the fun or moon begins to be 
darkened, they throw themfelves on their knees, and 
knock their foreheads againft the earth. A noife of 
drums and cymbals is immediately heard throughout 
the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient 

opinion entertained in China, that by fuch horrid dia 
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they affifted the fuffering luminary, and prevented it 
from being devoured by the celeftial dragon. Although 
every perfon poffefled of the leaft knowledge, knows at 
prefent that eclipfes are only natural events, they con- 
tinue ftill to obferve the ancient ceremonial, in confe- 
quence of that attachment to national cuftoms which 
thefe people have always preferved. 

0 

While the mandarins remain proftrated, others, {Ra- 
tioned on the obfervatory, examine the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of the eclipfe ; comparing what they ob- 
ferve with the figure and calculations given. They 
then write down their observations, affix their 
them, and tranfmit them to the emperor, who, on his 
part, has been at no lefs pains to obferve the eclipfe 
with accuracy -and attention. The fame ceremonial 
is eftabiifhed throughout the whole empire. 

The Chinefe have invariably fixed the beginning of 
the aftronomical year at the winter folftice ; but that 

# 

their civil year has varied, according to the will of their 
emperors ; fome of whom have fixed it at the third, or 
fecond moon, after the winter folftice, and others at the 
folftice itfelf. 

The Chinefe year has at all times confifted of a cer- 
tain number of lunations ; twelve lunations forming a 
common, and thirteen the embolifmic year. They 
reckon their lunations by the number of days which 
fall between the moment in which the fun is in con- 



junction with the moon, and the moment of the con- 
junction following ; and as in the interval between one 
conjunction and another, the number of days cannot be 
conftantly equal ; they fometimes admit twenty-nine, 

and fometimes thirty days, to complete their lunations. 
Vol. II. Y 
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They divide their days into a greater or fmalier 
number of equal parts ; but generally into twelve hours, 
which are double fhofe ufed by us. Their day begins 
and ends at midnight. 

x The Chinefe year divided into lunations^ is alfo di- 
vided into four equal parts, or feafons, each of which 
has three parts, its beginning, its middle, and its end ; 
that is to fay, a lunation for each of the three parts. 
This year is ftill fubdivided into twenty four equal 
parts, each of which contains fifteen degrees ; fo that 
the whole together make up three hundred and lixty 

degrees. 

The intricate and irregular motion of the moon has 
been long known in China. The firft day of the new 
moon they named cho, commencement , or beginning, and 
the day of full moon ouang, fignifying to hope, or expecl: 

becaufe the people expected the kindnefs and protec- 
tion of certain fpirits, which they invoked only at that 
epocha. To exprefs the age of the moon, befides 
numbers, they ufe the words fuperior and inferior firing; 
they fay, chang-hien ; a bow having the firing uppermofiy 
and hia-hien, a bow having the firing undermofi : thus 

they diftinguifh what we call the quarters of the moon. 
Their method of intercalation has varied, but it has 
always been admitted, as well as the cuftom of reckon- 
ing twenty-nine or thirty days for one lunation ; that 
which contains only twenty-nine days, they call a fmaU, 
and that of thirty, a greater lunation* 

The Chinefe aftronomers divide the ftars according 
to the following order : they place firft the pe-teou, or 
celefiial bufhel of the north ; this is what we call the Great 

Bear : fecondly, the nan-teou> or celefiial bulhel of the 
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fsuth ; which comprehends the principal ftars oppofite 
to the Great Bear ; and which together form a figure 
almoft like that of the Great Bear in the north : third- 
, the five planets, ou-hing. Thefe five planets are, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. Fourthly, 
twenty-eight conftellations, in which are comprehended 

all the ftars of our Zodiac, and fome of thofe which lie 
nearefl to it. 

PAPER, INK, PRINTING, &C. 

The Chinefe fix the difcovery and firft fabrication of 

that paper which they ufe at prefenf, about the year 

105 before Jefus Chrifl. Prior to that epocha, they 

wrote upon cloth, and different kinds of filk {luff. 
In more early ages, they wrote with a fort of ftyle upon 

finali flips of bamboo, and even upon plates of metal : 

feveral of thefe flips, flrung and joined together, formed 



a volume. At length, under the reign of Ho-ti, a Chi 
nefe mandarin invented a kind of paper much more 
commodious. He took the bark of different trees, 
hemp, and old pieces of filk fluff", and boiled thefe fub- 
ftances until they were reduced to a kind of pafte, of 
which he formed paper, Chinefe induftry improved 
this difcovery, and found out the fecret of whitening 
and fmoothing different kinds of paper, and of giving 
them a beauty and luftre. 

Different papers are at prefent greatly multiplied. 
The Chinefe, for making paper, ufe the bamboo reed, 
the cotton fhrub, the bark of the kou-chiu and of the 



mulberry tree ; hemp, the ftraw of wheat and rice, 
parchment, the cods of the filk- worm, andfevera other 
fubftances, the greater part of which are unknown .* 

this manufacture in Europe. 
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Of trees, or fhrubs, proper for this purpofe, nothing 
is ufed but the bark ; the bamboo and cotton tree ex- 
cepted, the woody fubftance of which is employed, af- 
ter it has been macerated, and reduced to a thin pafte. 
The greater part of the Chinefe paper is very fufcepti- 
ble of moifture, dull: eafily adheres to it, and worms 
infenfibly, get into it. To prevent the corruption and 
lofs of books, it is therefore neceflary to beat them of- 
ten, and expofe them to the fun- Paper made from 
cotton is not fubject to thefe inconveniences ; it is the 

neateft and moft ufed of any, and may be preferved 
as long as that of Europe. 

Thefe kinds of paper are much fuperior to our's in 
foftnefs, fmoothnefs, and the extraordinary fize of the 
lheets ; it being no difficult matter to obtain, from 
certain manufactories, meets, thirty or forty feet in 
length. 

To ftrengthen their paper, and prevent it from fink 
ing, the Chinefe dip it in alum-water, which generally 
renders it very brittle ; but when it has not undergone 
this preparation, it may be folded into a thoufand 
lhapes, without any danger of its being torn. 

The Chinefe ink is made from blacking, produced 
fey the fmoke of different fubftances, but principally by 

that of pines, or of oil burnt in lamps. Care is taken 
to add to it a little mufk, or fome other perfume, to 
correct the ftrong and difagreeable fmell which it would 
otherwife retain. The ingredients are mixed, until 
they acquire the confidence of pafte, which is after 
wards divided, and put into fmall wooden moulds. The 
interior part of thefe moulds is neatly cut and carved 

fo that the cake of ink, when taken out, appears oma 
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mented with different figures,. fuch as dragons, birds, 
trees, and flowers : one of its fides is generally marked 
with fome beautiful characters. 

The beft and moft efteemed ink of China is that 
which is made in the diftricfc of Hoei-tcheou, in the pro- 
ving of Kiang-nan. Its compofition is a fecret, which 
the workmen conceal, not only from ftrangers, but 
even from their fellow-citizens. The manufacturers of 
Hoei-tcheou have furnaces of a particular conftrudiion 
for burning pines. The fmoke is conveyed, by means 
of long pipes into fmall cells, clofely fliut, the fides of 
which are covered with leaves of paper. The fmoke 
introduced into thefe cells adheres every where to the 

Walls, and foon condenfes. At the end of a few days 
the cells are opened, and the blacking, or foot, is then 

taken out. The refm, which iffues from the burning 

pines is alfo collected, by means of fmall canals, which 

are level with the ground. 

The art of printing, fo recent in Europe, has long 
exifted in China, but it differs very much from our's. 
The fmall number of letters which compofe our a 
phabet permit us to cad a certain number of moveable 
characters, which, by their arrangement and fuccefilve 
combinations, are fufficient to print the largeft work 



the types employed in printing the fir ft meet may fur- 
nifh characters to print the fecond. But this is not the 
cafe in China, where the characters are fo prodigicufly 
numerous. The Chinefe find it more commodious to 
engrave upon pieces of w T ood the whole work which 
they intend to print. Their method of proceeding in 
this operation is as follows. They firft employ a wri- 
ter to tranfcribe the work. The engraver glues each 
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of the leaves of the manufcript upon a piece of plank, 
made of any hard wood, fuch as that of the apple or 
pear tree, and properly prepared ; he then traces over, 



with a graver, the ftrokes of the writing, carves out the 
characters in relief, and cuts down the intermediate 



part of the wood. Each page of a book, therefore, re- 
quires a feparate plank. 

The beauty of the characters depends evidently on 
the hand of the copier ; and the book is neatly or badly 



printed accordingly, for the dexterity and precifion of 

the engraver is fo great, that he imitates every ftroke ; 
it is, therefore, fometimes difficult to diftinguifli a book 



which is printed from one fimply written. 

The Chinefe, however, are not unacquainted with 
the ufe of moveable characters ; they have a kind, not 
caft, but made of wood, and it is with thefe characters 
they correct every three months The State of China, 
which is printed at Pe-kin. Very fmall works are alfo 
printed fometimes in the fame manner* 

The Chinefe do not ufe a prefs, as.printers in Europe 
; their wooden planks and their paper, which is not 

into alum-water, could not fuftain fo much 



do 



dipped 

prefiure. They firft place the plank level, and then fix 
it in that pofition. The printer, who is provided with 
two brumes, takes that which is hardeft, dips it into the 
ink, and rubs the plank in fuch a manner, that it may 
be neither too much nor too little moiftened. When a 
plank has been once prepared, four or five leaves have 
been thrown off fuccefiively without daubing it over 
every time with frefli ink. After a leaf has been ad- 
jufted upon the plank, the workman takes a fecond 

brulh, which is foft, and of an oblong figure* and draws 
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it gently over the paper, preffing it down that it may 
receive the ink; the degree of preffure is determined 
by the quantity of ink upon the plank. One man with 

his brufh is able in this manner, to throw off almoft tea. 
thoufand copies in a day. 

Ink ufed for printing is made in a particular manner ; 

it is liquid, and different from that which is formed into 
oblong flicks, or cakes. The leaves are printed upon 
one fide only, becaufe thin and tranfparent paper, fuch 
as the Chinefe, would not bear double impreflkm, 
without confounding the characters of the different 
pages. Each leaf of a book is, on that account double ; 
fo that the fold (lands uppermoft, and the opening is 
towards the back where it is ditched. Hence it happens 
that the Chinefe books are not cut upon the edges. 
They are generally bound in grey pafteboard, which is 
very neat : thofe who wilh to have them done in a 
richer and more elegant manner, get the pafteboard 
covered with thin fattin, flowered taffety, and fometime& 
with gold and filver brocade. The edges are neither 
gilt nor coloured. 

SILKS, GLASS, AND PORCELAIN OF CHINA. 

The culture of the mulberry tree, and the manufac- 
turing of filk, have been greatly extended in China: 
this production, indeed, appears to be almoft inexhaus- 
tible ; befides the immenfe quantity which is annually 
exported by the greater part of the Afiatic and Euro- 
pean nations, the internal confumption alone is aftonifc- 
ing. The emperor, the princes, the mandarins, the 
literati, women, fervants of both fexes, and atl who 



poffefs a moderate income, wear no clothes but of taf- 

fety, fattin and other filk fluffs. None but the lower 



• 

f 
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fort of people and the very young, ufe drefles of cotton 
cloth which is died blue. 

p 

The mod beautiful and valuable filk of the whole 

s 

empire is that which comes from the province of 
Tche-kiang ; which is wrought in the manufactories of 
Nan-kin, by the bell workmen of China ; thence are 
brought all thofe filk fluffs, deftined for the ufe of the 
emperor, and thofe which he diftributes in prefents to 
the nobility of his court. The open commerce carried 
on with Afia and Europe draws alio to the manufacto- 
ries of Canton a great number of excellent workmen 
-who manufacture there ribands, ftockings, buttons, &c. 

The principal filk (luffs manufactured by the Chinefe 
are plain and flowered gauzes, of which they make 
dreffes for fummer ; damafk of ail colours, ftriped and 
black fattins, napped, flowered, ftriped, clouded, and 
pinked taffeties ; crapes, brocades, plulh, different kinds 
of velvet, and a multitude of other fluffs, the names of 
which are unknown in Europe. 

The Chinefe wheels, looms, reels, and all other ma- 
chines necefiary for preparing filk, and for the fabrica- 
tion of cloth, are very fimple in their conflru&ion, but 
contain no improvement worthy of the attention of an 
European manufacturer. 

Porcelain is another objeCt of Chinefe induftry, and 
a branch of commerce which employs a vaft multitude 
of workmen. The fineft and beft is made, as we have 
before noticed, in a village called King-te-tching, in 
the province of Kiang-fi. 

We are indebted to Father d'Entrecolles for a very 
accurate account of the manner in which porcelain is 
made, and from his accounts we fliall extraCt the obser- 
vations we fhall make on the fubjeCt* 
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ls\ defcribing the earths and minerals of China* we 

have mentioned the pe-tun-tfe and the kao-lin, a proper 

1 

mixture of which produces that fine parte ukri for 
making porcelain. To thefe two principal elements 
muft be, added, the oil or varnifli from which it de- 
rives its fplendour and whitenefs. This oil, which is 
extracted from the fame kind of ftone which produces 
the pe-tun-tfe, is of a whitifli colour with a mixture 
of green \ it is obtained by the fame procefs ufed in 

making the pe-tun-tfe ; the ftone is firft warned, and 
pulverifed ; it is then thrown into water, and after it 
has been purified, it throws up, as we have before men- 
tioned, a kind of cream. To an hundred pounds of 
this cream, is added one pound of che-kao, a mineral 
fomething like alum, which is calcined and pounded. 
This mineral acts as a kind of runnet, and gives a con* 
fiftence to the oil, which is however carefully prefer ved 
in its ftate of fluidity 

The oil thus prepared is never employed alone, ano- 
ther oil muft be mixed with it, which is extracted from 

lime and fern afhes, to an hundred pounds of which is 
alfo added a pound of che-kao. When thefe two 
oils are mixed, they muft be equally thickj and, in 
order to afcertain ^this, the workmen dip into each of 
them fome cakes of the pe*tun-tfe, and by infpe&ing 
their furfaces clofely after they are drawn out, thenGe 

judge of the thicknefs of the liquors. With regard 
to the quantity neceifary to be employed, it is ufual to 
mix ten meafures of ftone oil, with one meafurc of 
the oil made from lime and fern allies. 
v To enter into a detail of the method of forming the 

different articles of porcelain would be altogether ufe- 
' Vo*. U. Z ;; * ■ 
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lefs, as they are known in, and are fimilar to the prac 

tice of our own potteries 



After a piece of porcelain has been properly fafhion 



ed, it paffes into the hands of the painters, who follow 
no certain plan in their art, nor are they acquainted 



with any of the rules of drawing. ; all their know- 
ledge is the effect of practice, affifted by a whimiical 
imagination* Some of them, however, fliew no incon- 
fiderabie (hare of tafte in painting flowers, animals, and 
landscapes, on porcelain, as well as upon the paper of 
fans, and the filk ufed for filling up the fquares of 
lanterns. The labour of painting in the manufactories 
of which we have fpoken, is divided among a great 
number of hands. The bufmefs of one is entirely con- 
fined to tracing out the firft coloured circle, which 
ornaments the brims of the veffel ; another defigns the 
flowers ; and a third paints them ; one delineates wa- 
ters and mountains j and another, birds and other 
animals ; human figures are generally the worft ex* 

ecuted. 

The Chinefe have porcelain painted with colours of 
every kind ; but it is unneceflary for us to attempt a de- 
fcription of the different kinds, as they are all, we be- 
lieve well known in Europe* When the colour be- 
comes dry, the porcelain is baked, the gold is then laid 
on, and it is afterwards re-baked, in a particular fur- 
nace appropriated for that purpofe, The Chinefe have 
tried to paint fome vafes with their common ink, but 
this attempt did not fucceed. When the porcelain was 
taken from the furnace, it was found to be quite white* 
As the particles of this ink have very little body, they 

were undoubtedly diflipated by the a&ioa of the fire., 
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or rather, they had not ftrength fufncicnt to penetrate 
the coat of varnifli. 

The Chinefe had formerly the fecret of making a 
fingular kind of porcelain : they painted upon the fide* 
of the veffel fiflies, infe&s, and other animals, which 
could not be perceived until it was filled with water. 
This fecret is, in a great meafure, loft ; the following 
part of the prccefs is, however, preferved : the porce- 
lain which the workman intends to paint in this man- 
Her, mud be extremely thin and delicate. When it is 
dry, the colour is laid on pretty thick, not on the out- 
fide, us is generally done, but on the infide. The 
figures painted upon it, for the moft part, are fifties, as 



being more analogous to the water \v T 'th which the 



veffel is filled. When the colour is thoroughly dry, it 
is .;o?.red over with a kind of lize, made from porcelain 
ea!~»ij 1 fo that the azure is entirely inclofed between 
two laminae of earth. When the fize becomes dry, 
the workman pours fome oil into the veffel, and after- 
wards puts it upon a mould, and applies it to the lathe. 
A:' this piece of porcelain has received its confidence 
and body within, it is made as thin on the outfide as 

poffible, without penetrating to the colour; its exte- 
rior furface is then dipped in oil, and, when dry, it is 
baked in a common furnace. The art of making thefe 
vafes requires the moft delicate care, and a dexterity 
'which the Chinefe, perhaps, do not at prefent poffefs. 
r i hey have, however, from time to time, made feveral 
attempts to revive the fecret, but their fuccefs has been 



irery' imperfeft. This kind of porcelaifi is known by 
the iiame of kia-tfiag* prejfed azure* 



1 1 



1 



* 
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When the Chinefe intend to lay on gold, they pound 
it, and fuffer it to diffolve in the bottom of a porcelain 
veffel, until they perceive a golden fcum floating on the 
top. It is then left to dry ; and when they have occa- 
fion to ufe it, they dilute part of it with a fufficient 
quantity of gum-water. Three parts of cerufe are 
mixed with thirty parts of gold, and it is laid on in 
the fame manner as other colours. 

Several caufes concur to render the beautiful porce- 
lain of China exceedingly dear in Europe ; befides the 
great profit of thofe who import it, and that gained 
h >m them by the Chinefe factors, it feldom happens 
that a baking fucceeds completely. It fometim.es mif- 
carries entirely ; and when the furnace is opened, the 
porcelain, together with the cafes in which it is baked, 
is found converted into a Ihapelefs mafs, as hard as 
flint* Too ftrong a fire, or damaged cafes, are fuffi- 
cient to fpoil the whole procefs ; and it is the more 
difficult to regulate the proper degree of heat, as the 
nature of the weather may change its action in an in- 
ftant, as well as the quality of the matter upon which 
it acts, and that of the wood which produces it.. Be- 
fides this, the pieces; which are tranfported to Europe, 
are generally made after new models, and on that ac- 
count much more difficult to be manufactured* A 
few faults are fufficient to caufe their reje&ion by the 
European merchants, ; in which, cafe they remain in the 

4 

bands of the Chinefe workman, who cannot difpofe of 
them, becaufe they are not fa/hioned according to the 
tafte cf his nation ; it is, therefore, neceflary, that the 

porcelain exported by the. Europeans lhonld pay for 

that which has. been refufed* 
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The ufe of glafs is very ancient in China ; it is re* 
lated, in the Large Annals, that, " In the beginning of 
" the third century, the king of Ta-tfin fent the empe- 
" ror Tai-tfou a magnificent prefent of glafs of ail 
" colours, and that fome years after, a glafs- maker, 

who had the art of converting flint into chryftal by 
€i means of fire, taught this fecret to fome others, by 
u which thofe who had come, and thofe who then came 
<c from the Weft acquired much glory/* — That part of 
the Annals in which this quotation is to be found, was 
written in the feventh century : but from the little at- 
tention which at times feems to have been paid to the 
art of manufacturing glafs, and its being loft and re- 
vived at different periods, we have reafon to fufpecl 
that the Chinefe have never fet great value upon this 
branch, and that they have confidered glafs rather as 
an objeft of luxury than utility. They greatly admire 
the workmanfhip of our European chryftal, but they 
prefer their own porcelain, which ftands hot liquors, 
and which is much more ufed, and lefs liable to be 

r 

broken. A glafs-houfe is ftill, however, kept up at Pe- 
kin, at the Emperor's expenfe, in which a certain num. 
ber of vafes and other works are made, which require 
fo much the more labour and attention, as none of 
them are blown. But this manufactory is confidered 

r 

only as an eftablilhment of pomp, and an appendage 
of the court, deftined merely for the purpofe of adding 
to imperial magnificence. This difdainfui indifference, 
lhewn by the Chinefe for glafs manufadures, clearly 

evinces how different their ideas are at prefent frora 

thofe of the Europeans* 
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MEDICINE. 



The ftudy of medicine among the Chinefe is as an* 
cicnt as the foundation of their empire. Their phyfi* 
cians were never IkiJful anatomifts, or profound philo- 
fophers, nor will their moft refpe&able theories bear 
the fcrutiny of the practical anatomift ; indeed, where 
anatomy is fhackled by a nonfenfical prejudice which 
prevents the opening of the human body, it is impoffi- 

ble that the practice of medicine or furgery can be very 
perfeft. 

Vital heat, and radical moifture, are confidered by 
the Chinefe phyficians as the two natural principles of 
life ; the blood and fpirits they confider only as their 
vehicles. Thefe two principles, according to them, 
are feated in all the principal parts of the body, in 
which they preferve life and vigour. The feat of ra- 
dical moifture they fuppofe to be in the heart, lungs,, 
liver, and reins. They pjace vital heat in the intef- 
tines, the number of which they make amount to fix ; 
by means of the fpirits and blood, the vital heat and 
radical moifture are conveyed from thefe different feats 
to- the other parts of the body. The Chinefe phyfi- 
cians fuppofe alfo, fays F. du Halde, " that the body, 
tc by means of the nerves, mufcles, veins, and arteries, 
" is like a kind of lute or mufical inftrument, the diffe- 



" rent parts of which emit various founds, or rather 
" have a temperament proper for each, and fuited to 
" their figure, fituation, and particular ufes, and that 
" its different pulfes, which refemble the different tones 
* 6 and notes of thefe inftruments, enable the pra&itioner 
45 to judge infallibly of their fituation andftate, in the 

?' fame manner as a cord, more or lefs tenfe, touched 
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in one place or in another, in a ftronger or gentler 
« manner, fends forth different founds, and difcovers 
** whether? it be too much ftretched, or too much 
*t irelaked/' 

In a word, they fuppofe that between all the parts of 
the human body, there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a fympathy on the other, and thefe form the 
bafis of their fyftem of phyfic. They pretend to judge 
of the flate of a patient, and to determine the nature of 
his difeafe, by the colour of the face and eyes, by in- 
fpe&ing the tongue, noftrils, and ears, and by the found 
of the voice ; but it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the 
pulfe that they found their moft infallible prognoftic 
Their theory refpecting the pulfe is very extenfive, and 
varies according to circumftances. One of the ancient 
phyficians has left a complete treatife upon this fubjecT:, 
which ftill ferves as a guide. This work was compofed 
Sibout two hundred years before the Chriftian sera; and 
it appears certain that the Chinefe were acquainted with 
the circulation of the blood long before any of the na- 
tions of Europe* 

As before obferved, they never ufe dhTe&ion ; but k 
appears that they have long ftudied living nature with at- 
tention and advantage. Living nature may, perhaps, 
not be impenetrable to an obfervation of three thoufand 
years. The Egyptians did not permit the opening of 
dead bodies, and yet it was from their facred books that 
Hippocrates derived the greater part of his knowledg 
The Chinefe. phyfic is, however, almoft alt quackery 
They have the greateft confidence in their fimples, which 
indeed have fingular virtues; but it requires no little fldlf 

to know them thoroughly, and to be able to admjnifter 
them feafonably. 
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Inoculation was practifed in China a long time before 
it was known in Europe ; the Chinefe, indeed, place 
lefs confidence in it than the Europeans, and for this 
reafon, becaufe they are convinced, by numbeTlefs in- 
fiances, that it does not prevent a return of the fmall- 
pox when it becomes epidemical. The name given to 
this difeafe in China is tai-tou 9 which means, poifon of 
the mother's breqfts. They diftinguifli it into forty diffe- 
rent kinds ; but experience plainly demonfi rates that it 
is not dangerous in the warm provinces of China ; in 
the cold it produces iittle eruption : it is in che tempe- 
rate that it extends its ravages wideft. The Chinefe 
phyficians, therefore, regulate their mode of treating 
this diftemper according to the climate, and to the age 
and habit of the patient. 

MUSIC OF THE CHINESE. 

The modern Chinefe entertain the fame ideas re- 
fpe&ing their ancient mufic, as thofe which have been 

tranfmitted to us concerning that of the Greeks and 
Egyptians ; and they regret their ancient harmony, as 
we lament the lofs of that which has been fo much ex- 
tolled by antiquity, and of which fo many wonderful 
things have been related. If Egypt had a Hermes, or 
Mercury Trifmegiftus, who, by the foftnefs and charms 
of his voice, finifhed the civilization of men; if Greece 
had an Amphion, who built cities by his harmony alone; 

and an Orpheus, who, by the found of his lyre, fuf- 
pended the courfe of rivers, and made the moft rug- 
ged rocks follow him, China boafts of no lefs miracles 

performed by her ancient muficians. We are told of a 
Lyhg-lun, a Kouei, and a Pin-mou-kia, who, by touch- 
ing their kin and their che, produced founds capable of 
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foftening the hearts of men, and of taming the moft 
ferocious animals. 

. More than eight centuries before the exigence of the 
fon of Antiope ; and of the famous finger of Thrace, 
it is recorded that the^ inimitable Kouei faid to the em- 
peror Chun, " When 1 touch the (tones, which com- 



c pofe my king, and make them fend forth a found, 
' the animals range themfelves around me and leap 
c for joy." — The ancient mufic, according to the Chi- 



nefe writers of every age, " could call down fupcrior 
c fpirits from the ethereal regions ; raife up the manes 

' of departed beings ; infpire men with a love of vir- 
c tue, and lead them to the practice of their duty, &c." 
c Are we defirous," fay the fame authors, " of know- 

t 

ing, whether a ftate be well governed, and whether 
the morals of its inhabitants be virtuous or corrupt 



c 



c 



c 



let us examine what kind of mufic is efteemed among 



them." — This rule was not neglected by Confucius, 



when he travelled through the different kingdoms into 
which China was divided in his time ; fome vcftiges of 
the ancient mufic even then remained ; and his own 
experience had taught him how much influence har- 
mony has over the paffions and movements of the foui. 
It is, indeed, related, that when he arrived in the king- 

dom of Tfi, he was entertained with a piece of the rnu- 

fie called Chao, that is to fay, of that mufic which 



Kouei compofed by order of Chun. tc For more than 
" three months," fay the authors of his life, " it was 
<c impoffible for him to think of any thing elfe ; the 



<c mod exquifite food, prepared in the mofc delicate 

" manner, could neither awaken his taite, nor excite 



his appetite, &c." 

Vol. II. A a 
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It is not our intention to enter on a differtatibn on 

the ancient mufic of the Chinefe ; we (hall only obferve, 

that the mufical fyftem, fo long attributed to the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, has been difcovered in China ; 

and that it is beyond a doubt that it had its origin 
there, at an epocha much anterior to the times of 
Hermes, Linus, or Orpheus. We cannot enter into 
that tedious detail which would be requifite to explain 
this fyftem, the mufical reader may find it in the diC 
fer Cation of F. Amiot,* publifhed by the Abbe Rouflier, 
and which this learned theorifl enriched with his own 
obfervations. 

We (hall now fpeak of the mufical inflruments of the 
Chinefe. They have always diftinguifhed eight diffe- 
rent founds ; and they believe that nature, in order to 
produce them, formed eight kinds of fonorous bodies. 
The order in which they diftribute thefe founds, and 
the inftrurnents they have conftru&ed to produce them, 
are as follow ; ift. The found of fkin, produced by 
drums, sdly, The found of ftone, produced by the 
king. 3dly, That of metal, by bells. 4thly, That of 
baked earth, by the hiuen. 5thly, That of filk, by the 
kin and the chL 6thly, That of wood, by the yu and 
the tchou. 7thly, That of bamboo, by the koan y and 

different flutes. And, 8thly, That of a gourd, by the 

cheng. 

The firft drums were compofed of a box made of 
baked earth, covered at both extremities with the tan- 
ned hide of fome animal ; but, on account of the 
weight and brittlenefs of baked earth, wood was foon 
fubftituted in its ftead. The Chinefe have drums of 

« This differtation forme the fixth volume of the New Memoirs refpe&ing 

China. 
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various kinds ; the greater part of them are (haped like 
our barrels, and fome are cylindric. 

The Chinefe are, perhaps, the only nation who have 
had the ingenuity to apply ftones to the purpofe of 
making mufical inftruments. We have already de- 



4>i ^ 



fcribed the different kinds of fonorous (tones which 
found in this empire ; the inftrument constructed of 
them is called king, and is diftinguifiied into tfe-king, 
and pien-king. The tfe-king confifts of only one fono- 
rous ftone, which, consequently, produces only one 
tone* The pien-king is an affortment of fixteen ftones, 
fufpended together,, which form all the tones admitted 
into the mufical fyftem of the ancient Chinefe. Thefe 
ftones are cut into the form of a carpenter's fquare ; to 
make their tone flatter, their thicknefs is diminilhed ; 
and to render it {harper, Something is taken from their 
length* 

The Chinefe have always .made their bells of a mix- 
ture of tin and copper : their fhapes are various, thofe 
of the ancients were- not round, but flatted, and in the 
lower part refembled a crefcent. The Chinefe have 
formed an inftrument of fixteen bells, properly afforted, 
fo as to correfpond with the fonorous ftones, of which 
the king are compofed. 

The inftrument hiuen, which is made of baked 



earth, is highly refpe&ed by the Chinefe, on account of 
its antiquity. They diftinguifh it into two kinds, the 
great nad the fmall hiuen. " The great hiuen" fays 
the Dictionary Eulh-ya, " is like a goofe's egg, and 
M the fmall hiuen, like that of a hen : it has fix holes 

1* for the notes, and afeveath for the mouth/* 
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The kin and the che, which have been known from 
the remoteft antiquity, emit the found of filk. The 
kin has feven firings* made of filk threads, and is dif- 



tinguifhed into three kinds, differing only in fize ; the 
great kin, the middle kin, and the fmall kin. The body 
of this inftrument is formed of the wood of the tounz- 



mou 9 and varnifhed black ; its whole length is about 
five feet five inches. The che 9 of which there are five 
hinds, is furnifhed with twenty-five firings, and its or- 
dinary length is nine feet. F. Amiot allures us, that 
we have no inftrument in Europe that deferves to be 
preferred to it. 

The inftruments which emit the found of wood, are 

the tchou, the yu 9 and the tchoung-tou ; the firft is fhaped 

■ 

like a fquare bufhel, and is beat on the infide with a 
lammer ; the fecond, which reprefents a tyger fquat- 
ting, is made to found by fcraping its back gently with 
a rod ; the third is a collection of twelve pieces of 
board tied together, which are ufed for beating time, 

4 

by holding them in their right hand, and knocking 





gently againft the palm of the left. 
The bamboo furnifhes a numerous clafs of inftru- 
merits, compofed of pipes joined together, or feparate, 
and pierced with more or fewer holes. The principal 
of all thefe wind inflruments is the cheng 9 which emits 
the found of a gourd. The neck of the gourd is cut 
off, and the lower part only is referved, to which a 
cover is fitted, having as many holes as are equal to 
the number of founds required. In each of thefe holes, 
a pipe is fixed, made of bamboo, and fhorter or longer, 
according to the tone it ought to emit. The mouth 

of the inftrument is formed of another pipe, fliaped Ukd 



\ 
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the neck of a goofe ; it is fixed to the gourd on one 
fide, and ferves to convey the air to all the pipes it 
contains. The ancient cheng differed in the number of 
their pipes ; thofe ufed at prefent have only thirteen : 
this infirument appears to have fome affinity with our 
organs. 

The Chinefe are unacquainted with the ufe of. our 



mufical notes ; they have not that diverfity of figns 



which diilinguifh the different tones, and the gradual 
elevation or deprefiion of the voice, nor any thing to 
point out the various modifications of found which pro- 
duce harmony. They have only a few characters to 
mark the principal notes -> all the airs which they have 
earned, they repeat merely by rote : the. Emperor, 
Kang-hi was therefore greatly aftonifhed at the facility 





with which an European could catch, and remember 
an air the ftrft time he heard it. In 1679, he fent for 
Fathers Grimaldi and Pereira to the palace to play fome 
tunes upon an organ and a harpfichord, of which they 
had made him a prefent. He appeared much fatisiie 
with the European mufic, and afterwards ordered his- 
muficians to play a Chinefe air ; F. Pereira pricked 
down the whole air while the muficians were playing it, 
and when they had done, the miffionary repeated the 
air without omitting a fingle note. The Emperor could 

not comprehend how a ftranger could learn a piece 

of mufic fo quickly, which had coft fo much time and 
labour to his muficians, and how it was poflible, by die 
help of a few characters, to make himfelf fo far maficr 
of it, as not to be in any danger of forgetting it. He be- 
llowed the high eft praifes on the European mufic, and 

admired the means which it furnimes to facilitate an4 
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leffen the labour of the memory. Some remains of 

incredulity made him, however, wim to have the ex- 
periment feveral times repeated. He himfelf fung 
various airs, which the miffionary pricked down in pro- 
per time, and repeated immediately. " I muft confeis 



faid the Emperor, " that the European mulic is incom- 
*' parable, and that the like of this Father (F. Pereira) 
** is not to be found in my whole kingdom.'* 

PAINTING, CIVIL AN D NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 




The Chinefe painters have been long fince decried 
in Europe j but we are of opinion, that to appreciate 
their merits juftly, it would be neceffary to fee fome of 
their beft works, and not to judge of them from the 
fans and fcreens which are brought us from Canton. 
The Chinefe pretend to have had their Le Brun, their 
Le Sueur, and their Mignard ; and even at prefent they 
have painters who are held in high eflimation among 
them. Their works, however, are never carried from 
Pe-kin to Canton, becaufe they would not find purcha- 
fers among the European merchants, who are fond on- 




of naked figures, of licentious and indecent fub- 
jects ; and fome of the miflionaries lamenting the de- 
pravity of their tafte, affure us, that by the tempta- 
tion of money, they prevail upon the daubers of Can- 
ton to execute pieces for them, the obfcenity of which 

may gratify the tafte, and tickle the fancy of an Euro- 
pean voluptuary. 

feems, however, to be univerfally agreed, that 
the Chinefe have no notion of correftnefs or perfpec- 
tive, and little knowledge of the beautiful proportions 
of the human body. But thofe even who refufe them 

the talent of painting figures well, cannot difallow that 
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they particularly excel in flowers and animals. They 
execute thefe fubje&s with much tafte, juftnefs, and 
freedom, and they pride themfelves, above all, in an 
exa&nefs ol reprefentation, which might appear to u& 
trifling and minute. 

Painting mud make little progrefs in China, becaufe 
it is not encouraged by government ; it is reckoned 
among the number of thofe frivolous arts, which con- 
tribute nothing towards the profperity of the (late. The 
Emperor's cabinets and galleries are filled with Euro- 
pean paintings ; he employed for a long time the pen- 
cils of Caftiglione and Attiret, both eminent artifts* 
whom he highly efteemed, and whofe works he often 
infpe&ed ; but on account of that notion entertained of 
the inutility of painting, he rejected an offer made by 
them of eftablifhing a fchool for painting, and of in- 
ftru&ing pupils in that art. 

Painting in frefco was known in China long before 
the Chriftian sera : it was much in vogue under the 

Han, who ornamented the walls of their principal 

temples with it. This kind of painting made frefl> 

progrefs, and gained more admirers in the fifth and fixth 

centures ; and it was carried to a degree of perfection 

feldom equalled. 

The prefent emperor has in his park an European 

village, painted in frefco, which produces the moft 



agreeable deception. The remaining part of the wall 
reprefents a landfcape, and little hills, which are fo 
happily blendid with the diftant mountains behind, that 
it is almoft impoffible to conceive any compofitron more 
ingenioully imagined, or better executed. This beautiful 
work is the production of Chinefe painters, and wa$ 

copied from defigns iketched out for them 
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Engraving in colours is very ancient among the Chi- 
nefe, who discovered that method long before it was 
known in Europe. 

The, chiffel of the Chinefe fculptors is feldom em- 
ployed, becaufe, if we except the idols of their temples, 
the luxury of ftatues is not known in this empire. 
There is not a fingle ftatue to be feen in the fquares, 
public edifices, or palaces of Pe-kin ; indeed, the only 
real ftatues to be found in China, are thofe which, for 
the fake of ceremonious diflin&ion, are ufed to orna- 
ment the avenues leading to the tombs of princes, and 
great men of a certain rank ; to which we mull alfo 
add thofe which are placed near the emperor's coffin, 
and that of his fons and daughters in the interior part 
of the vault where their remains are depofited. 

The Chinefe architecture is not the mere effect of 
cuftom without any fixed fyftem ; it has it principles, 
rules, and proportions. When a pillar is two feet in 
diameter at the bafe, it mud be fourteen in height, and 
by one or ether of thefe meafures that of every part of 
the building may be determined. This architecture, 
though it has no relation whatever with that of Europe, 
though it has borrowed nothing from that of the 
Greeks, has a certain beauty peculiar to itfelf. 
« The numberlefs rivers and canals by which China is 
watered, have rendered it neceffary to cpnftrucT: a mul- 
tiplicity of bridges of various fhapes and forms ; the 
arches of fome are exceeding lofty and acute, with eafy 
flairs on each fide, the fteps of, which; are not quite 
three inches in thicknefs, for th^ ..greater facility of 
afcending and defcending ; others, .have no arches, but 

are compofed of large (tones, placed tranfverfely upon 



J 
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ales, after the manner of planks* Thefe (tones fomet 

imes are eighteen feet in length. Some of thefe bridges 



t i 



marble, and brick, others of 



ire conftructed of ftone 

arood, and fome are formed of a number of barks, 
oined together by ftrong iron chains. The invention, 
of the latter is very ancient; they are known by the 
name of feou-kiao, floating bridges ; and feveral of them 
may be feen upon the Kiang and Hoang-ho. . 
The moft remarkable among the bridges of China is 



one that is about three leagues from Pe-kin ; it is two 
hundred paces in length, and broad in proportion. 
Moft ftrangers who view it, appear aftonifhed at its 
height, and the apparent inutility of the greater part of 

its arches, becaufe it is conftrufted upon a very fmall 



river. But when this river becomes fwelled by the 
fummer rains, all thefe arches are fcarcely fufficient to 
afford a paffage to its waters. 

The naval architecture of the Chinefe appears to have 
made no progrefs for feveral centuries ; neither their 
frequent intercourfe with thofe Europeans who have 
vifited their coafts, nor the fight of their veflels, has 
made them turn their thoughts to change or improve 
their own. The largeft are not more than 250 or 300 
tons burthen, and they have neither mizen, bow-fprit, 
nor top-mafts, but only a main and a fore-mart, to 



which is fometimes added a fmall top-gallant-mafl ; 
this, however can afford only a feeble affiftance. 
Chinefe fupply the place of fails with mats, 



The 



made of 

bamboo ; they are ftrengthened by whole bamboos, 
equal in length to the breadth of the fail, and extend- 
ed acrofs it, at the diftance of a foot one from another. 

Two pieces of wood are. fixed to the top and botton* 
Vo*. II. 
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of the fail ; the upper ferves as a yard, and the lower, 

which is about five or fix inches in thicknefs, keeps 
the fail ftretched, when it is neceffary to hoift or lower 
it. This kind of fail may be folded and unfolded like 
the leaves of a fcreen. The Chinefe veffels are far from 
being fwift failers, but they keep their wind well, on ac- 
count of the ftiffnefs of their fails, which do not yeild to 
the breeze ; but they foon lofe this advantage by the 
great lee-way they make, owing t o their bad conftruction. 

The Chinefe do not ufe pitch for caulking the bot- 
toms of their veffels, but a particular kind of gum, 
mixed with lime j and this compofition is fo excellent, 
that one or two wells in the hold aire fufficient to keep 
the vefTel perfectly dry. They draw up the water with 
buckets, for they have not yet adopted the ufe of our 
pumps. Their anchors are made of a hard and heavy 
wood, which they call tie-ly-mou, or iron-wood. They 
pretend, that thefe anchors are far fuperior to thofe of 
iron, becaufe the latter are apt to bend, which never 
happens to anchors made of tie-ly-mou. 

The Chinefe make excellent coafting pilots, but they 

are bad failors in an open fea. It is the fteerfmen alone 
who condufl: the vefTel ; they bring they fliip*s head 
to that point of the compofs in which they think they 
ought to purfue their courfe, and without troubling 
themfelves about the rolling or motion of the fhip, 
they run on as it were at hazard. The Chinefe pre* 
tend to have been the firft inventors of the mariner's 
compafs 5 but they feem to have little defire for im- 
proving this interefting difcovery. 

The Chinefe have never been expofed to the ne* 

ceflity of fighting naval battles, except on the river 
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Ktang, around and near their own coafts, or in the 

neighbourhood of the ifles of Japan. They have, how- 
ever, feveral diftindt kinds of veffels for warlike opera- 
tions. Thofe belonging to the port of Canton are 
much larger than thofe employed on the coafts oi 
Fo-kien, and the latter are built only of fir, or common 
deal ; whereas the veffels of Canton are entirely con- 
ftru&ed of iron-wood. In naval battles they are found 
to be much ftronger, and more ufeful ; but they are 
heavy, and far inferior to the others in point of failing. 
Thefe veffels laft long, worms never pierce them, and 

fome of them are armed with cannon. 

On the coafts of Fo-kien, the Chinefe ufe a kind of 

faft-failing veffel, which is employed in purfuing pi- 
rates, and for carrying difpatches. Its fides are 
ftrengthened by bands of bamboo nailed over the 
planks, in order that they may the better refill the 

violence of the waves. Thefe veffels draw from fix to 
fevenfeet of water, and no weather prevents them from 
putting to fea. 

A veffel to open the waves. This is a veflel which 
draws only three or four feet of water ; it has a (harp 
prow, and eafily overcomes the refiftance of che wave?. 
It is furnifhed with a helm, a fail, and four oars ; and, 




as they fay, fears neither the wind nor the billows. 
can contain from thirty to fifty foldiers. 

A vejfelto run among fand-b anks . This is thus named, 
becaufe it can pafs in places where the water is ex- 
tremely fliallow. It is conftrufted with a flat bottom, 
and is ufed for gliding along the coafts of the northern 
fea, where there is little depth of water ; but veffels of 

\ 

this kind are never employed on the fouthern coafts. 
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hawk's-bill veffel. Of all the Chinefe veffels this 
is the fwifteft and lighted for failing, and as its prow 
and poop are conftru&ed in the fame manner, it can 
advance or retreat with equal facility, without putting 
about. Its deck is defended, on 
of parapet made of bamboo, which flielters l^ie fol- 
diers and rowers from the weapons of the enemy. 
We lhall not extend this account of the Chinefe 



each fide, by a kind 




any farther ; it may be eafily perceived that 
a whole fleet of fuch armed barks would not be able 

to ftand an attack from a few of our European fhips 
of war. 
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j^LS the object of this work is to furnifli the rea 
with information refpefting China, we fliali fay little 

1 

refpecting the proceedingsfcof the embafly in its courfe 
thither ; it may, however, be neceffary to offer a few 

introductory remarks. 

The difadvantages under which European countries 
trade with China are great, and the Britifh nation 
which has felt thefe difadvantages in a peculiar manner 
conceived the idea of attempting their removal. As 
the exiftence of the government of Great Britain de 
pends on its commerce, and as from the riling impor- 
tance of the United States of America, and the progrefs 
of civil and religious liberty in Europe, many of the 
old channels mull be in a manner fhut with refpe& to 
Britifli manufactures, the Englifh government acted 

t 

with the ftricteft view to its own intereft, in planning 
the embafly to China for that purpofe. 

Some intimations were certainly given to the court of* 
London that an ambafiador would be well received and 



treated with on a commercial ground ; but that fucfi 
information was ever authorifed by the court at Pe-kin 

is fomewhat more than doubtful, and from circum* 
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fiances we are inclined to think that the court of St. 
James's became in this cafe, as in many others, the dupe 

of fome artful and interefted fpeculatift. 

However, in 1788 the honourable Colonel Cathcart 

was inverted with the character of Minifter from this 
country to the court of China : the Colonel died on 
his paffage, and as minifters with their accujlomed faga- 
city had neglected to make any provifion for this event, 
the million with which he was entrufted may be faid 
to have been buried with him. However, as fuccefs 

t 

might prove highly advantageous to the Board of Con- 
troul, and the Court of Directors of the India Compa- 
ny, if to no one elfe, the character of Ambaffador to 
China was revived in the perfon of Lord Macartney, a 
nobleman certainly well qualified for the talk. Great 
expenfes were incurred, and many exertions made to 
render this embaffy worthy of the country from w r hich 
it was fent ; but, perhaps, after all that was done, we 
fhall not err in faying, it was better calculated to fuc- 
ceed with a nation of Indians, or with a petty African 
Prince, than with the government of China ; for if the 
court of Pe-kin was to be fwayed by fplendour, much 
more ought to have been done to have accomplifhed it 
than was done but fuppofing the Chinefe govern- 
ment to have ferioufly meditated commercial arrange- 
ments, lefs trick would, perhaps, have fucceeded bet- 

i 

ter — be this as it may, the fuccefs was what might 
have been expe&sd, difgrace and contempt — the gen- 
tlemen of the embaffy had a journey to Pe-kin, and 
realized the fpirit of a diftich written on a certain mo- 
narch and his army — " March'd up the hill, and then 
u march'd down again/' 
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As we fliall in the courfe of our narrative have occa- 
fion to mention in particular feveral of the gentlemen 
who formed the fuit of Earl Macartney, before we pro- 
ceed, it may be proper to prefent the reader with a ge- 
neral lift of their perfons and fituations. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart. Secretary to the Embaffy ; 

Lieut. Col. Benfon, Commandant of the Ambaffadc^s 

Guard ; 



Lieut. H. W. Parifh, of the Royal Artillery 
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Lieut. J. Crewe ; 



Mr. Achefon Maxwell, ? Joint Secretaries to the 



Mr. Edward Winder, 3 Ambafiador ; 



Mr. Baring, Affiftant Secretary, outward-bound ; fon 
of Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 



Dr. Gillan, Phyfician and Philofopher to the Embaffy ; 
Dr. Scott, Phyfician and Surgeon to the Embaffy ; 
Mr. Barrow, Comptroller of the Houfehold ; 
Dr. Dinwiddie, Mechanift, Conductor of mathematical 



and aftronomical prefents 



9 



Mafter George Staunton, fon of Sir George Staunton 
Bart. 

Thomas Hickey, Portrait Painter j 
Mr. Alexander, Draftfman ; 



Mr. Huttner, Preceptor to Mafter Staunton ; 
Mr. Plumb, Interpreter. 

his excellency's servants, &c. 
A Steward, and an under do. A Carpenter and Joiner, 



2 Valets de Chambre, A Saddle 

A Cook, A Garde 

9 A Tayloi 

A Footman, A Watchmak 
A Baker, 



c Couriers 



A Mathematical Inftrsi 



I 

A Band of fix Muficians, ment-maker. 
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BELONGING . TO SIR G. STAUNTON* 

2 Servants, i Gardener ; 

which, with Mr. Crewe's Valet de Chambre, formed 
the whole of the domeftic eftablilhment, except three 
natives of China, who went out from England. 



MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 



20 Men of the Royal Artillery ; 
10 Ditto nth Light Dragoons ; 

20 Ditto drafted from the additional Companies of In 

fantry, at Chatham. 



SHIPS EMPLOYED TO TAKE THE EMBASSY TO CHINA* 

The Lion, of 64 guns, SirEraf. Gower, Commander 
The Hindoftan Eaft Indiaman, Capt. William Mackin 



toft, Commander 



The Jackall brig for a tender, manned by officers and 
men from the Lion. 



LIST OF THE OFFICERS ON BOARD THE LION* 



Sir Erafrnus Gower, Knight, Commander 
Mr. Cambell, ift. Lieutenant; 
Mr. Whitman, 2d. ditto ; 
Mr. Atkin's, 3d. ditto ; 

Mr. Cox, 4th. ditto— died at Chufan 
Mr. Ommaney, acting Lieutenant ; 



> 



Mr. Jackfon, Mafter of the Lion 
Mr. Saunders, Mafter's-mate j 

X 

Mr. Tippet, ditto ; 
Mr. Simes, ditto 



9 



9 

f 



Mr. Lowe, ditto ; 
Mr. Roper, ditto ; 

Mr. Warren, ditto, fon of Dr. Warren, promoted to 



be a&ing Lieutenant 
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Mr. Kent ; 

Mr. Chapman, appointed gunner, vice Corke, deceafed 

f 

Right Hon. Lord Mark Kerr, Midfhipman, promoted 

to be acting Lieutenant ; 
Hon- Wm. Stuart, Midfhipman ; 

* 

Mr. Bromely, ditto ; 

4 

Mr. Swinbourne, do. 
Mr. Kelly, do. 
Mr. Dilkes, do. 

Mr, Trollope, do. 
Mr. Heywood, do. 

Mr. Hickey, do. 

Mr. Thompfon, do. 

Mr. Waller do. (died at Wampoa ;) 

Mr. Beaumont, do. (returned home from Angara Point 

for the recovery of his health j 

Mr. Snipe, do. 
Mr. Wools, do. 



9 



Mr. Montague, do. 
Mr. Chambers, do. 
Mr. Scott, do, 
Mr. Bridgeman, do 
Mr. Perkins, do. 
Mr. Sarradine, do. 

Mr. Tothlll, Purfer, (died at Cochin China ;) 
Mr. Weft, Captain's Clerk 



Mr. Nutt, Surgeon 
Mr. Anderfon. Chief-mate 



9 



Mr. Cooper, fecond ditto 
Mr. Thomas, third ditto ; 

■ 

Mr. Humphries, Schoolmafter 
Vol. 
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Every neceffary arrangemenc being made, the am- 
baffador and his fuite arrived on board the Lion at 

i 

Spithead, on Friday the 21ft of September, 1792, and 
on Tuefday the 25th, at five o'clock in the afternoon, 
we took our final departure from that place. On the 
nth of O&ober we reached Funchal Bay, in the iff and 
of Madeira, from whence we again failed on the 18th, 



and on the 21ft anchored in Santa Cruz Bay, in the 

Ifland of TenerifFe. 

* 

On the 27th we left Sante Cruz, and arrived at the 
ifland and town of St. Jago on the 2d of November ; on 
the 7th we again failed; on the 18th we found our- 
felves under the equator, and on the 1 ft of December, 
in the afternoon, we arrived at Rio Janeiro harbour. 



At this place, mutual compliments and ceremonious 



attention were paid by the governor and Lord Macart- 
ney to each other, and here we remained till the 1 5th, 
when we worked down the harbour to fifteen fathom 

i 

water, and the next day took our leave, and at three 

o'clock in the afternoon, of March the 6th, 1793, came 

to in Batavia road. 

March the 27th, we weighed anchor, and made fail 

from this place, running between the ifland of Onrooft 

and the main. 

The Jackall brig being given up for loft, Lord Ma- 

_ _ 4 

cartney had purchafed a French veflel at Batavia to 
fupply her place, and gave her the name of the C)a- 
rence. The Clarence, however, had only joined us 
the day before we received intelligence of the Jackall, 
by a (hip from Oftend to Batavia ; and this intelligence 

■ 

was confirmed by the brig joining us on the 23d, to 

the great joy of the whole embalfy* 
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On the 29th we loft one of our crew, of the name of 
Leighton, who had gone afhore to waft his linen at 
Sumatra beach, and was found covered with wounds 

and murdered by the Malays. To the favage difpo- 
lition of thefe people, this event gave additional, though 



melancholy teftimony. The laft rites were paid to the 
body of the deceafed with the utmoft decency and re- 



fpedt ; and the feelings of the whole fliip's company on 



the occafion, were the beft elogiuin on his character 
and conduct. 

Pafling a variety of iflands, without any occurrence 
worthy of remark, we came to anchor in Pulo Condore 



Bay, May 16. Soon after our arrival, a party of gen- 
tlemen, accompanied by one of the Chinefe interpreters, 
went on ftore. Some of the natives met us on the 
beach, with whom we proceeded till we came at a fmall 

I 

diftance to a village of bamboo huts ; one of which was 
the refidence of the chief, whofe authority extended 
over the whole ifland. Like the reft, his habitation was 
formed of bamboo, raifed on four polls, a few feet from 
the ground. Here we found feveral natives of Cochin 
China, who wore no other drefs but a piece of linen 
round their waifts, and a black turban on their heads. 
The chief was habited in a loofe black gown, and a pair 

# 

of black filk trowfers. He was alfo decorated with a 
filver cord thrown over his fhoulder, from which a fmall 
bag of elegant workmanftip was fufpended. In com- 
mon with the reft, he wore a turban, but no flioes. He 
appeared to be the object of very great refped*. 



% Near this palace, if it may be fo called, ftood the 
temple. Externally, it refembled the other buildings ; 

put the infide was adorned with various miliary wea.- 
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pons of Europe, particularly fome old fire arms, o 
which they evidently did not know the ufe, and feemed 
to confider them only as objects of veneration. The 
difcharge of a mufket againft a tree excited the mojl 
lively alarm and aftonilhment. They eagerly examin- 
ed the place where the ball entered ; they even con- 
trived to extract it, and then prefented it to each other, 
with the moft vifible emotion. 

Having entered into a treaty with the chief for a 



I 



fupply of buffaloes, poultry, and fruit, with which he 
was to furnifh us the next day, we were regaled with 
rice and fifh. Finding that cocoa nuts would be ac- 
ceptable, he immediately ordered fome to be procured 
for us. The dexterity thefe people fhewed in climbing 
the trees that produced them, is aftonifhing. On our 
return to the ftiip, we obferved caves on the beach vei 

ihigeniouHy conftructed. 

\i!o Condore is but thinly peopled. The means of 
fubfiftence is difficult ; and population of courfe mud 
be influenced thereby. This ifland is fubject to the 
King of Cochin China. 

To our utter aftonifhment, on landing next morning, 
to receive the ftipulated fupply of provifions, we found 
the village dcferted, and every moveable carried off. A 
etter in Chinefe characters, left in the hut of the chief, 
explained the reafons of this fudden and unexpected 
movement. It feems they were apprehenfive we medi- 
tated hoitilities againft them, from our fhips coming to 

anchor in their bay ; they earneftly implored us tofpare 
their humble dwellings, which they intended to re-oc- 
cupy on our departure ; and dwelt on their poverty, 
which they perhaps concluded was their beft protection, 

and the ftrongeft argument to allay European rapacity. 
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Being obliged to fet fail without our expe&ed fup- 
ply, we left Pulo Condore on the 18th, and paffing fe- 
veral iflands of different forms and magnitudes, we an- 
chored in Turon Bay, in Cochin China, on the even- 
ing of the 26th. 

Soon after our arrival the Ambaffador received a 
vifit from feveral mandarins, who came in great ftate. 
They were liberally entertained; but at firfi feemed 
averfe to tafte the wines and other liquors which were 
fet before them. This referve appearing to arife from 
fear, Lord Macartney fet them an example, when they 
indulged very freely ; fhewing a particular prediie£Hoa 



for cherry and rafberry brandy. Thefe chiefs won 
nearly the fame kind of drefs as we have defcribed at 
Pulo Condore, except that they had a girdle of filver 



9 



cordage. Their dome flics were clad in a fancy drefi 
refembling Tartan j and their legs and feet were wholly 
bare. 

4 

Intelligence of our arrival having reached the court 
in the evening of the 29th the prime minifter of the 
King of Cochin China, attended by feveral mandarins, 
came, in his Majefty's name, to invite the Ambaffador 
to dinner. His Excellency obligingly accepted the in- 
vitation, but poftponed the day to the 4th of June. 

In the interim, he received a prefent from the 
confuting of a great number of buffaloes, hogs, fowls, 
ducks, fome bags of rice, and fome jars of famptfoo, a 
Chinefe liquor, reckoned very delicious. 

We vifited the town of Fie-Fou, while we lay here, 
is nothing but an affemblage of wretched bamboo 
huts ; but it has a good market ; and were the induf- 
ftry of the natives equal to the fertility of the foil, this 




t 
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ace would be remarkably abundant. They feem, 

however, to have little knowledge of agriculture ; they 
fubfift, therefore, chiefly on the fpontaneous produce of 
the earth, and make their women a principal branch of 
their trade. For a certain confideration, they are 




ways ready to confign them to the fociety of Europeans 
who touch here, without any apparent fenfe of impro- 
priety. In one of our excurfions to the fhore, we faw 
fix elephants performing a variety of unwieldy feats, 
for the entertainment of the mandarins who had aflem- 



bled here. 

The 4th of June was ufhered in with a falute of 
twenty-one guns ; the royal ftandard of Great Britain, 



the St. George's enfign, and the union, were all dif 



played at their appropriate ftations. Several manda 



fins waited Lord Macartney's arrival on fhore, and at- 
tended him, under an efcort of his own troops, to the 
refidence of the prime minifter. A collation was here 
provided for him, confifting of all the dainties the 
country afforded \ after partaking of which, he return- 
ed on boards interchanging mutual civilities with his 
hofts. 

Thus far affairs proceeded to the fatisfa&ion of all 
parties in Cochin China ; but the mafter of the Lion, 
who had gone in the cutter to take foundings in the bay, 
having unrefle&ingly begun to furvey the coaft, was 
immediately feized, with feven men who accompanied 
him, and carried prifoners to the capital. 

When we flrft received this difagrecable intelligence, 
the impreffion it made is not eafily conceived. It was 
not only the danger to which our countrymen had ex- 
po/ad themfelves, that affe&ed the embafly 5 but as this 
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kingdom is tributary to China, it was feared that a re- 
presentation of this conducl might make it appear cri- 
minal, and have an injurious effecl: on ail our future 

proceedings ; and that the object fo much at heart-^-to 
infpire confidence, would be changed into fufpicion and 
alarxn. The good offices of the mandarins were in- 

* 

ftantly and earneftly folicited, and one of the interpre- 
ters was fent on fhore, to promote an enquiry, and fur- 
niih an explanation : and on the 13th, we had the hap- 
pinefs to fee the mafter and hi* men return in fafety, 

after an ab fence of fix days. What they fuffered, 
during this period of fufpence, cannot well be defcrib- 
ed. Nothing but a refpect for the country to which 



they belonged, and a regard to the milfion on which 
they were employed, could have faved them from cer- 
tain death. 

This was not the only unpleafant event that befel us 
here. We loft a refpe£table gentleman, the purfer of 
the Lion, who died after a few days illnefs on the 12th, 
and was interred on fhore with all poflible folemnity and 
refpefl:. 

On June 16, at four in the afternoon, we fet fail from 
Turon Bay, with the weather moderate and fair, and 
on the 20th, at fix P. M. faw the land on the north-* 
north-eaft ; at eight the body of the Grand Ladrone 
bore north^north-eafh 

1 

r 

1 

Sir George and Mr. Staunton, with one of Lord 
Macartney's fecretaries, were here charged with letters 
and bufmefs.to the commiflioners, Meff. Brown, Irvin^, 

K 

and Jackfon, who had been fent from England to n 
tify the expected embafly, and who were then at Macao 

They accordingly fet fail in the Jackall brig, accompa* 



1 
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nied by the Clarence, for that place. Mr. Coa ancfc 
Mr. Niaung, the two natives of China whom we had 
brought from Europe, accompanied them with the de- 
fign of proceeding over land to the place of their na- 
tivity. 

Thefe worthy characters took leave of their friends 
on board the Lion, with whom they had made fo long 
a voyage, with genuine affection ; but they manifefted 
all the impatience natural to thofe who had been fe- 
parated for fo great a length of time, and at fuch a 
diftance, from their native land. 

1 

At half paft eight in the morning of the 21ft we 
came to anchor on the north point of the Grand Lad- 
rone illand. 

On Sunday the 23d the Jackal! and Clarence return- 
ed from Macao. Sir George Staunton foon after went 
on board the Lion, and from what information he had 
obtained from the commiflioners, the moft, fanguine 

* 

hopes were entertained that the embaffy would be 
crowned with fuccefs. 

We now entered the Yellow Sea, when nothing ma- 
terial happened till we arrived at the end of this branch 
of our voyage. We faw many iflarids in our paffage, 

and met with feveral Chinefe junks and fulling boats* 
While in the Yellow Sea, Sir Erafmus Gower thought 

proper to name feveral rocks on the coaft, that had no 
denomination, after the three principal characters of 
the embaffy. 

On Sunday July 21 ft, in the afternoon, the Lion came 
to an anchor in Jangangfoe Bay, when Lieuts. Camp- 
bell and Ommaney, Mr., Huttner i and Mr. Plumb, 

the. interpreter, went in the cutter to Mettow, to learft 
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if there was any track by whieh the Lion couid enter 



the river, or if there was any river on that coaft, by 
whofe navigation flie could make a nearer approach to 
Pe-kin, and if not, they were then to concert meafures 
with the mandarin of the place for the difembarkation 
of the fuite. 

The next morning the Endeavour brig arrived from 
Macao and Canton with difpatches from the commif- 
fioners. 

On Tuefday the 23d a mandarin of Chufan fent a 
prefent of twelve fine fmall bullocks, a number of hogs 
and a large quantity of fruit, rice, &c. 

On the 25th the cutter returned, and Lieut. Camp- 
bell and his company gave a very pleafing account of 
the hofpitality they experienced from the Chinefe at 
Mettow, having been not only received with the great- 
eft civility, but furnifiied with every accommodation 
and neceffary. It was, however, found abfolutely im- 
practicable to proceed farther with the fhips, as the 
whole way to the mouth of the river was a chain of 
fhoals, with a bar running acrofs the entrance of it not 
more than fix feet deep at high water 

The Jackall and Clarence, therefore, failed with Mr, 
Huttner and JMr. Plumb to Mettow, to make arrange- 
ments for the landing of the embaffy, and to fix the 
time when the AmbafTador mould go on fhore. 

On the <zd of Auguft a prefent of fixteen bullocks, 
thirty-two (heep, fome hogs, vegetables, tea, fugar, &c. 
was fent on board the Lion. A principal mandarin 
aho came on board from one of the junks, and finally 
fettled with his Excellency the fucceeding Monday for, 

the day ..erf. his difembarkation ; and that the heavy 
V P l. IL D 
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baggage, &c. Ihould be previoufly removed into the 
junks. The mandarin, after expreffing great furprife 
at our wooden palace, and the various arrangements 
and conveniences of it, was hoifted into one of our 
boats in the accommodation chair, a ceremony with 
which he appeared to be much pleafed. 

On Monday, at four o'clock in the morning, feveral 
junks came along-fide the Lion to receive the remain- 
der of the Ambafiador's baggage, and his Excellency 
was now joined by the remainder of his fuite from the 

Hindoftan. 

At eight o'clock orders were given to man fhip, pre- 
vious to his Excellency's difembarkation, which took 
place almoft immediately $ when he received three 
cheers from the feamen, and a falute of nineteen guns 
from the Lion and Hindoftan. 

At nine o'clock the reft of the fuite took their fta- 
tions on board their different junks ; the Ambafiador, 

Sir George Staunton and fon, being on board the 
Clarence brig. 

The number of junks occupied by the fuite and bag- 
gage amounted in all to twenty fail. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon we faw the town of Mettow.; and at 
three the junks came to anchor at the mouth of the 
river, where the Jackall, Glarence, and Endeavour had 
arrived before us. In the evening the mandarin fent 
us an acceptable prefent of drefTed meats, and a va 

i 

riety of fruits. 

This town, though extenfive, has neither the charms 

of elegance, or the merit of uniformity ; it is fituated 
on a fwamp, occafioned by the frequent overflowing of 
the fea, notwithftanding the inhabitants, have taken the 

precaution to make aa embankment on the ihore. 
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The houfes are built of mud, with bamboo roofs 
they are very low, and without either floors or pave 



merits. At fome diftance from the town there are 



feveral buildings of a very fuperior kind, which be- 
long to the jnandarins of the place : they are con- 
ftructed of ftone and wood ; the body of the houfe 
being of the former, and the wings and galleries^ of 
the latter, varioufly painted ; they are of a fquare form, 
three (lories high, and each ftory has a furrounding 
range of palifadoes, gilt and fancifully painted. The 
ground floor is fronted with piazzas ornamented in the 
fame manner. The wings project on each fide the 
body of the houfe, and appear to contain a confiderabie 

range of apartments. 

The mandarins here are attended by a great number 
of guards, infantry and cavalry, who live in tents pitched 
round the refidence of the perfonage whom they ferve- 

The immenfe crowd of fpectators who affembled to 
fee the Ambaflador land, proves Mettow to be a place 
of prodigious population. Many of thefe people were 
on horfeback and in carriages, and the banks of the 
river where the junks lay at anchor were entirely co- 
vered with them. 

The fort in this place confifts of a fquare tower, ap- 
pearing rather to have been conftructed for ornament 
than public utility ; it ftands on the margin of the fea, 



and commands the entrance of the river, but it had 
not a fingle piece of ordnance mounted. 

The river here is abou< a furlong over, and the co- 
lour of the water muddy, its depth is unequal, being 
in fome parts nine feet deep, in others fix, and in 

fome parts not more than two* 



i 
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The country around, on both fides of the river, 

flat, but the foil is rich aftd exceedingly fertile. 
The whole of the mbrning of Tuefday the 6th was 

employed in removing the baggage to the junks, hired 
for the embaffy by Van-Tadge-In, a mandarin of the 
firft clafs, who had been appointed to conduft the bufi- 
nefs of the embaffy^ in every thing that related to the 
refidence, provifions, and journey of the fuite. 

This perfon was of a pleafing and open countenance, 
and his manners were polite and unaffe&ed ; the ap- 
pointment of a man of this defcription, while it impreff- 
ed us with a favourable opinion of the Chinefe go- 
vernment, ferved to encourage our hopes of fuccefs 
with refpeft to the objedt of our journey. * 

At noon the mandarin's boat brought us a quantity 
of raw beef, bread, apples, pears, fhaddocks, and oran- 
ges : the beef was of a very good quality, but the bread 
was by no means pleafant to our tafte. The fliape and 

fize of the loaves are fimilar to a midling orange cut 

« 

in two. They are compofed of flour and water, and the 
fteam of boiling water, to which they are expofed for 
a few minutes, is all the baking, if it may be fo called, 
which the bread receives. We, therefore, found it 
neceffary to cut it in flices and toad it before we could 
reconcile it to our palates. 

In the afternoon of the day we received another fup- 
ply of beef, mutton, pork, whole pigs, and poultry of 
all forts, both roaft and boiled- 

The roafted meat had a very oily tafte, arifing from 
fome preparation that the Chinefe ufe, which gives it a 
glofs lik^that of varnifh. The boiled meat, being free 

from this oily tafte* was far preferable, or, at leaft, more 
agreeable to us. 
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We here learned the indifference of the Chinefe con- 
cerning their food, and this circumftance made feveral 
of us very cautious of what we eat ^ and as to their 
hafties and ftews, many refufed their allowance, from 
the apprehenfion of their being compofed of un whole- 
fome flefh. 

Another circumftance added to the difguft we felt at 
Chinefe cookery, and furniflied us with ocular demon- 
ftration of the grofs appetites of the Chinefe people. 
The pigs on board the Lion being affefted with a dif- 
order which proved fatal to them, feveral were thrown 
overboard ; the Chinefe belonging to the junks imme- 
diately got out their boats and picked up thefe difeafed 
carcafes, when having drefled a part of them, they ap- 
peared to make a very comfortable meal, at the fame 
time ridiculing us for our extravagant delicacy. 

The junks, or Chinefe veflels, are built of beach 
wood and bamboo, with a flat bottom, from thirty to 
an hundred feet in length, and from about ten to thirty 
in breadth, 

Mr. Anderfon gives the following defcription of that 
on which he was on board.* " On the nrft deck was 
" a range of very neat and commodious apartments, 
" which were clean and decorated with paintings ; they 
" conlifted of three fleeping apartments, a dining par- 
" lour, with a kitchen, and two rooms for fervants ; the 
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floor is made to lift up, by hatches all along the 
junk, to each of which there is a brafs ring : beneath 
is an hold or vacant fpace for containing lumber ; 
" and the quantity of goods that can be flowed away 
f* xn thefe places is almoft incredible. 



# Octave edition of Account of the Emliafly to Cliina, t». 97, 
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" On the upper or main deck, there is a range of 
cc fourteen or fifteen fniall chambers, allotted for the 
" ufe of the men belonging to the junk, and an apart* 
" ment for the captain or owner of the veffel. 

ic In the lower deck the windows are made of wood, 
cc with very fmall fquare holes, covered with a fort of 
" glazed, tranfparent paper ; the fafhes are divided into 
ct four parts, and made to take out occafionally, either 
cc to admit the air for coolnefs, or to fweeten the apart- 
" ments. On the outfide there is a coloured curtain 

% 

<c that extends from one end of the junk to the other, 
<c which, in very hot weather, is unfurled and fixed up 
" to fliade the apartments from the heat of the fun. 
" There are alfo fhutters, which Aide before the win- 
dows, to prevent the effects of cold weather, or any 
inclemency of the feafon. 



" There is a gang-way on both fides of the veffel, 
cc about thirty inches broad, by way of paffage, with- 
" out entering into any of the apartments; and though 
" many of thefe veffels carry from two or three hun- 
" dred tons, they only draw three feet water, fo that 
" they can be worked with eafe and fafety in the molt 
<c (hoaly rivers. Some of thefe junks have two malts, 
" though, in general, they have but one, with a very 
" aukward kind of rudder ; but the more elegant 
" veffels of this kind, which I have juft defcribed, are 
" only calculated for the navigation of a river, as they 
cc are npt conftru£ked with fufficient ftrength to refift 

the violent effects of wind and weather." 

All veffels which navigate the rivers in China have a 

lamp hoifted to the matt head, as foon as it is dark, to 

prevent accidents which might otherwife happen from 
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running foul of each other. Thefe lamps are 
made of tranfparent paper, with characters painted oa 
them, to notify the name of the junk, or the rank of 
any paffengers on board it ; and the number of lights 
are proportioned to the rank of the perfons who oc- 
cupy the junks. The fame notification is given in the 
day-time by filken enfigns with painted characters. 
From the prodigious number of junks which navigate 
this river, a very pleating effect is produced by fuch 
an affemblage of lights moving along the water. 

On the morning of the 7th the AmbaiTador paid a 
vifit to the principal mandarin of Mettow, to take 
leave ; and at eleven o'clock the whole fuite proceed- 
ed on their voyage. 

On the 8th we received a large fupply of tea, fugar, 
bread, vegetables of all forts, a large quantity of fruit, 
confiding of apples, pears, grapes, and oranges, and 
a quantity of prcvifions of different kinds ready dref- 
fed 5 thefe fupplies were, indeed, at all times furniflied, 
in the greateft abundance. We likewife received a 
fupply of wood and charcoal for culinary ufes. 

Words can but faintly convey the effect which the 

* 

jiovelty and beauty of the fcene produced on our 
.minds, as we palled through a country rich in the 
charms of nature and of art. Cultivation every 
where around feemed to have exhaufted its diligent 
tefources. The fields were enriched with its toils, 
and psefented a view of various crops, as luxuriant 
as fancy can conceive; this fcene was alfo heigh- 
tened by the abundance of fheep and the moft beau- 
tiful cattle, wftich were feen grazing in the meadows 
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The gardens, on the courfe of the ftream, appeared 
alfo delightful ; they are equally adapted for pleafure 

i 

and utility ; and however much Europeans may plume 
themfeives on their fuperior knowledge in agriculture, 
gardening, and ornamental defign, the Chinefe, in 
mod refpe&s, would bear away the palm. Their tafte, 
to our eyes, may be lefs chafte, but their diligence over- 
comes difficulties, which in mod countries would appear 
infurmountable. 

In this delightful voyage, the mandarin's guards 
marched by day along the banks of the river, and at 
night pitched their tents oppofite where the junks lay 
at anchor. Both the fronts of the tents on land, and 
the junks on the water, were decorated with lamps, 
which together produced a very pieafing effeft. 

The centinels, who kept a regular watch during the 
night, were furniflied with a piece of hollow bamboo, 
which they ftrike with a mallet at regular intervals, to 
fignify their vigilance and a&ivity. This cuftom the 
foldiers informed us was univerfally adopted by the 
Chinefe army. 

At an early hour next morning the gongs gave the 

fignal for failing. Thefe inftruments are circular, made 
of brafs, and fomething refembling the cover of a large 
culinary vefiel ; when ftruck with a large mallet, co- 
vered with leather, they produce a found that may be 
heard farther than the European trumpet or bell, in 

the room of which they are fubftituted. 

With the ufual fupply of provifions, for the firft 
time, we received a jar of the country wine, of about 
three gallons : the mouth of this vefiel was clofed with 

a large plantain leaf covered with a top of clay, to 
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which was affixed a label, on which were certain Chi- 
nefe characters. This wine poffeffes a good body, but 
the tafle is fharp and unpleafant ; in its colour it refem- 
bles Lifbon. 

In pafling feveral populous towns, on both (ides of 
the river, the foldiers quartered or refident there, were 
drawn up on the banks to falute the Ambaffador, while 
crowds of fpectators filled every acceffible fpot of view. 

The uniform of a Chinefe foldier. defer ves a descrip- 
tion* It confifts of black nankeen trowfers, over which 
a kind of cotton {lockings are drawn. Their (hoes, 
which are alfo made of cotton, are extremely clumfy, 

broad at the toes, and furnifhed with immoderately 
thick foles. From the top of their trowfers is fufpended 
a purfe, which contains their money. They have nei- 
ther fliirts nor waiftcoats, but only a large black nan- 

■ 

keen mantle with loofe fleeves, turned up and fringed 
with red-coloured cloth of- the fame fabric. A broad 
girdle confines this loofe robe, ornamented in front 
with a kind of plate, faid to be a compofition of rice. 
A pipe, and bag for tobacco, hangs from this girdle on, 
one fide, and a fan on the other. Thefe appendages, 
and a fupply of tobacco, are allowed by the Emperor. 

The Chinefe troops were always, when we faw them, 
drawn up in fingle ranks, with a great number of co- 
lours or : ftandards, made chiefly of green filk, with a 
red border, and ornamented with golden characters. 
They wear their fwords on the left fide, with the point 
forwards, fo that, when they draw them they put their 
hands behind their backs, and unflieath then! without 
being immediately perceived j a manoeuvre which they 

execute with great dexterity, and which is well adapted 
Vojl, II. Ee 
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for the purpofes of attack. Under their left arm h 
flung a bow ; and on their backs is hung a quiver, gene- 
rally containing twelve arrows, others are armed with 
matchlocks of a very rufty appearance. 

On all occafions when the Chinefe troops are called 

to do military honours, a temporary arch covered with 
filk is placed at each end of the line, in which the 

mandarins fit till the perfon to be falu ted appears, when 
they come forward and make their appearance. Near 

thefe arches are three fmall fwivels about two feet and 
a half in length, which are fixed in the ground with 
the muzzle pointing to the air : thefe are difcharged 
as the perfon to be honoured palfes the mandarin at the 
end of the line. This method of firing fatutes,the Chi-< 
nefe have adopted to prevent accidents, obferving, that 

i 

a loaded gun fhould never be levelled but at their ene- 
mies. In the management of artillery and fire arms, 

* 

it is not to be expected that Europeans can derive much 
improvement from the inhabitants of the eaft ; the cau- 
tion they employ on occafions of rejoicing to prevent 
accidents from them might give the wifeft nations a 
leffon ; for we well know that melancholy, and fre- 
quently fatal accidents are occafioned from the want of 
fimilar regulations, on our days of public rejoicing. 

The foldiers have a tuft of hair on the back of their 
head, which is plaited down the back, and tied at the 
extremity with a riband. The reft they fhave* They 
cover their heads with fhallow ftraw hats* bound under 
the chin, and decorated with a red plume of camel's 
hair. According to our ladies, there is little military 

appearance in, the compofuion of a Chinefe foldier's 
drefs* 
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In failing up the river, we faw numbers of ruftic ha- 
bitations, chiefly conftru&ed of mud, with fome few of 
ftone. The country women, with the curiofity natural 
to their fex, advanced to fee the proceffion. They 
feemed to walk with difficulty ; having their feet and 
ancles bound with a red fillet to confine their growth ; 
and as this pra&ice commences with their infancy, it is 
aftonifhing that they can walk at all. Their front hair 
is combed back on the crown of the head, clubbed, and 
decorated with artificial flowers and filver pins ; the 

hind hair is then brought up, and fecured under the 
club. Except thefe decorations of the head and the 

bandages on their feet, the drefs of the Chinefe women 
differs but little from that of the foldiers. 

1 

Our progrefs was by no means rapid ; but we were 
every moment attracted by fome new objefts, which 
prevented our wifh for greater expedition. In the courfe 
of one day's failing, which could not exceed twenty- 
four miles, we paffed fuch an immenfe number of junks, 
and faw fuch crowds of people, as would almoft exceed 
belief, did we attempt calculation. Independent of the 
moving fcene, the river itfelf, fpacious and meandering, 
was a noble objeft j and the diverfity of its banks, and 



the views which occafionally opened over a rich and 
varied country, would have afforded a fcope to the moft 
glowing pencil. 

On the 10th, we for the firft time faw the plantations 
of the tea-tree. This plant, which, from being origi- 
nally an ufelefs luxury, has now become a necelTary in 
fo many countries, we have before described, repetition 
here would therefore be needlefs. Plentiful as tea ap- 
pears to be in this province, it is not within the reach 



1 
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of the lower claffes, as the crew of the junks were glad 
to receive our tea leaves, which they dried, and then 
boiled, to procure their, favourite beverage. Tea is 
univerfally ufed in China without fugar ; and as the 
natives, particularly the lower orders, frequently dry 
and reboil the leaves for forne weeks fucceffively, they 



unite economy with gratification. 

We this day paffed fever al populous villages, com- 
pofed of very neat houfes built of brick, of one ftory, 
from every one of which the Ambaffador received the 



fame honours which have been already defcribed. The 



crowds of people were beyond all calculation, and im- 
preffed on our minds an exalted idea of the immenfe 
population of the Chinefe empire. Nor was the num- 
ber of junks that appeared on the river lefs aftonifliing; 
being fometimes fo numerous, that the water was co- 
vered with them. 

On the morning of the 1 1 th we approached the city 

i 

Tyen-Sing. The banks of the river here prefented 
fields of millet and rice, and the number of fpe&ators 
that met us, both in veffels and by land, was as great as 
before. For nearly two miles we obferved a range of 
fait heaps, difpofed in columns, and covered with mat- 
ting ; but whether manufaftured on the fpot, or for 
what purpofe fuch a prodigious quantity was collected, 
we were not able to afcertain. 

The noife and fliouts of an innumerable multitude of 
people attended our entrance into the city, which is a 
very populous and extenfive place. The houfes are 
built of brick, and are in general two ftories high, co- 
vered with tiles ; but the want of regularity offends the 
eye ; and the ftreets'are fo uncommonly narrow* that 

not more than two perfons can walk a-breaft. 
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Soon after our arrival, the Ambaffador, who was re 



ceived with military honours, went in full form to vifit 
the chief mandarin. His palace is in the centre of a 
garden ; it is large and lofty, palifadoed in front, gilt 
and painted in a very fanciful form. Even the external 
walls are decorated with paintings ; and the roof is 
coated with that bright yellow varnifli we have often 
noticed. Here the ambaffador and fuite partook of a 
cold collation, at which all the dainties of the country 
were collected, particularly confectionary. 

A play was alfo performed as a mark of refpeft and 
attention to Lord Macartney. The theatre is a fquare 
building, built principally of wood, and erected in the 
front of the mandarin's palace. The ftage is furrounded 
with galleries ; and the whole was decorated with apro- 




fufion of ribands, and fiiken ftr earners of various co- 
lours. The theatrical exhibitions con lift ed chiefly of 
reprefentations of imaginary battles, with fwords, , r v«.„, 
and lances ; in which the performers acquitted them- 
felves with an aitcniihing activity. The fcenes were 
beautifully gilt and painted, and the dreffes of the actors 
were ornamented in conformity to the fcenery. The ex- 
hibition was varied with an agreeable variety of very 
curious deceptions by flight of hand, theatrical machi- 
nery, and that fpecies of agility which we call tumbling ; 
wherein the performers executed their parts with fupe- 
rior addrefs and activity. A band of mufic, confifting 
of wind inftruments, enlivened the fcene. The novelty 
of which pleafed the eye, rather than delighted the ear* 

* 

The female characters were performed by eunuchs, for 
the delicacy of the Chinefe would be mocked at the 

public exbibition of their women. 
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When the Ambaffador and attendants returned on 
board, he was faluted by three pieces of fmall ordnance, 
fuch an immenfe number of people accompanied them, 



in every kind of conveyance capable of floating, that 
accidents appeared inevitable. We were witnefs to one, 
where part of the deck of an old junk giving way, from 

the enormous preffure of fpedtators, configned feveral 
perfons to a watery grave. 

A very liberal fupply of provifions had been fent us 
before we embarked, together with a fupply of wine fu 



perior to that we have before noticed : from the fuper- 
sibundance of our provifions we entertained the crews 
who navigated the junks ; thus converting the hofpi- 
tality of the country to the benefit of its natives, for 

which mark of attention they teftified a due fenfe of 
gratitude. 

A prefent having been made of three parcels of co- 
loured filk by the mandarin Tyen-Sing, to the embaffy, 



Mr. Maxwell, by the direction of the Ambaffador, dii 
tributed them among the fuite ; but it not being poflible 
for every one to have an equal mare, it was determined 
after two pieces were diflributed to each of the gentle 
men, that the remainder mould be difpofed of by draw 

ing lots, by which means, every perfon, whether me- 
chanic, fervant, mufician, or foldier had an equal 

chance. 

The weather had been exceflively hot for fome days 
and at an early hour on the morning of the 1 2th of 
Auguft, we were vifited by a molt tremendous ftorm 

of thunder, lightning, and rain, which is not unufual 

■ 

this climate. 



s 
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It was found neceffary, during feveral hours in this 
<lay, to employ men to tow the junks along. In China, 
numbers follow this laborious vocation, to which they 
are called when the wind or fide fails. A rope is fixed 
to the maft, and another to the head of the junk. Thefe 
are of a length proportionable to the breadth of the 
river, and are fixed, one at each end, to a ftick of 



t 



about thirty inches long. This is thrown over the head 
and refts on the breaft, forming a kind of harnefs 
Every draughtfman is furnifiied with a fimilar apparatus, 
and when all are ready, the leader gives the fignal to 
advance : they a£fc in concert, and proceed with a mea 
fured ftep, which is regulated by a kind of inuficai 
tone, conftantly repeated. The fatigue thefe ufeful 
drudges undergo, would appear exceffive to any but the 
Chinefe ; they wade through marfliy banks, and ftalk 
through muddy foil, with a perfeverance that claims at 
once our pity and admiration. 

Next day, when we received the ufual fupply of pro* 
vifions, we let about cooking them ourfelves ; being 
perfectly difgufted with Chinefe filthinefs in regard to 



their victuals. With refpecl: to rice, however, they de 




ferve the praife of cleanlinefs* They walh it well m 
cold water, and drain it through a fieve, then throw it 
into boiling water, and when pulpy, take it out with a 
ladle, and put into another clean veffel, where it is fuf- 
fered to remain till it becomes quite white and dry. 
In this form it is uf^d for bread. Indeed, boiled rice, 
and fometimes millet, with vegetables, fried in oil, con- 



ftitute the ufual food of the lower clafs. They eat re- 



gularly every four hours of the day, and feldom vary 

their humble repaft. Their tables are about a foof 
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high ; on them a large veflel of rice is placed, and each 

perfon, fitting on the floor, helps himfelf into a fmall 
bafon. The vegetables are taken up with a couple of 
chop-fticks, and eaten with the rice. On particular 
days of rejoicing or facrifice, a more genial diet is ufed, 

but ieldom on any other occauon. The ufual beverage 
is a weak infufion of tea. 

: Amid the new and extraordinary things which in 
fuch rapid fucceflion caught the view, perhaps the num- 
ber of the inhabitants that every where prefented them- 
felves, was the mod wonderful : it may be thought to 
border on the marvellous, but it is a certain fact that 
we could not pafs fewer than four thoufand junks in 
the courfe of this day. 

On the 14th the weather was extremely hot and 

fultry, and the mufquitos fo troublefome, as to prove 
a very painful interruption to our repofe. 

We continued to pafs extenfive fields of millet and 
rice, and the country maintained its character for ferti- 
lity, cultivation, and abundance; though in feveral parts 
it affumed a more varied and irregular appearance than 
we had yet feen. 

In the forenoon we pafled a large town called Cho- 

tung-poa, pleafantly fituated on the banks of the river. 

The houfes are of brick, but moftly only one ftory in 

height j walls are erected in the front of them, over 

which we difcovered a great number of women viewing 

the junks as they pafled. The fpectators, whom curio- 
fity had led to the banks of the river, were, as ufual, in 

prodigious numbers. 

Soon after leaving Cho-tung-poa, we came to a fork 

of the river* over the lateral branch of which there were 
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two bridges of two arches, conftru&ed with the appear- 
ance of much architectural ability. At a frnall diftance 

■ 

we faw the ruins of another bridge of one arch, origi- 
nally built of hewn ftone, which bore the appearance of 



European mafonry. At a fmall diftance, on a gentle 
eminence, (tood the palace of the mandarin, built of 
ftone, two ftories high, in a pleafmg ftyle of architec- 
ture, with a flight of ftepa afcending to the door. 

At fix o'clock in the evening we came to anchor near 
the more, and in a fliort time after the grand mandarin, 
of Tyen-fing, efcorted by a numerous train of attend? 
ants, came to pay his refpects to the AmbaiTador ; a 
troop of men preceded him, who were employed in 
ftiouting aloud as they came on, in order to notify his 
approach. This party was followed by two men carry- 
large filk umbrellas, with pendent curtains of the 
fame materials, to fhelter the palankin from the rays of 



the fun; then followed a large band of ftandard-bearers 



> 



who were fucceeded by foot foldiers. The mandarin 
in his palankin appeared next, and a large efcort of 
cavalry clofed the proceffion. 

The mandarin of Tyen-fing, remained with Lord Ma- 
cartney about an hour ; and, on his return, the procef- 
fion was rendered more brilliant by a great number of 
people bearing lamps and torches. 

On the 15th, the heat ftill continued to be extreme, 
but the country ftill prefente*} an equally fertile appear- 
ance, and the large fields of corn which we paifed, ap- 
peared to be in crop and cultivation equal to any 
which are the boaft of England. We this day paifed 

a large plantation of tea, where there was avail num* 
Vol. II. 
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ber of boxes ranged in order, for the purpofe of pack 
ing the tea. 

The banks of the river became more and more di. 

verfiried ; and the alternate view of extenfive mea- 
dows, luxuriant fields, and beautiful gardens, did not 
fuffer the gratification of the eye, or the mind, to be 

for a moment fufpended. 

■ 

In the evening we walked along the more ; the corn 
was almoft ripe, agriculture appeared in its moft'plea- 
fmg form, and copious plenty feemed to vie with the 
immenfe population of this aftonifhing empire. 

As we continued oij our voyage, the villages became 
more numerous and populous, until we arrived at the 
city of Tohg-tchew on the 16th of Auguft in the after- 
noon, and here our voyage ended. 

Soon after our arrival, the conducting mandarin, ac- 
companied by Lord Macartney and Sir George Staun- 
ton, went on more to infpect the place which the Chi- 
nefe had prepared for the landing of the prefents and 
baggage. It contained about the fpace of an acre, fen- 
ced in with matting, and furniflied with long flieds 
made of uprights of wood, covered with matting, in 
order to prevent the packages from being injured by 
damp. The ground was entirely covered with mats* 
and the place well guarded on all fides by mandarins 
and foldiers. 

A building termed a temple, was allotted for the reli- 
dence of the embaffy, and the whole fuite, of every de- 
scription, received an invitation from the grand manda- 
rin, to partake of a public breakfaft, which was to be 
provided here on the next morning, and during the flay 

the embaffy at this place j notice wa$4h erefore givety 
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to each junk, and orders iflued for difembarking. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton 
fet out in two palankins, which had been fent for 
them, and were efcorted to the temple by a party o 
Chinefe foldiers. The breakfaft was compofed of vari- 
ous ftews, made difhes, meat of all kinds, eggs, tea, 
wines, fruit, and confectionary. 

Every exertion was made to land the baggage, and 
prefents, with fpeed and fafety ; and for this purpofe a 
number of Chinefe porters were ordered to each junk, 
and fuch emulation was difplayed in this fervice, that 
moft of it was fafely lodged in the depot before night. 
Two Chinefe officers infpecled every cafe and package 
at the gate of the inclofure, of which they appeared to 
take a written account, and parted marks correfpondent 
with their minutes on every feparate article, for not a 

fingle box was fuffered to pafs, till it had undergon 
this ceremony, 

* g * 

The temple appropriated for the refidence of the em- 

bafiy, was, in fad:, the habitation of a timber merchant, 

and hired by the Chinefe government for this purpofe ; 
it ftands about a mile diftant from the city ; it is a neat, 

low building, of one ftory high, and confids of feveral 
courts, which were feverally occupied by the foldiers, 
fervants, Ambaffador, and fuite. The foldiers court 
was next the entrance ; beyond this was the fervants 
quarter, oppofite to which is a fquare building of one 
room, confecrated to religious "worfhip. In the middle 
of this ftands an altar, fupporting three porcelain fta- 
tues as large as life ; and on each fide are candlefticks, 
•containing candles, which are lighted regularly when- 
ever any perfon is paying his devotion, and regularly 
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at morn and eve. Before the images (lands a pot full 
of duft, into which a number of long matches are thrufl, 
which are likewife lighted during the celebration of 
•worfhip. The devotees having nniihed, the candles and 
the matches are extinguifhed, and an attendant on the 



ultar ftrikes a bell thrice with a mallet. All perfons 
prefent then kneel before the images, inclining their 
heads three times, with their hands clafped, which they 
lift over their heads as they rife. Such is the fimple 
ceremony of the daily worfhip of the Chinefe, invaribly 



obferved from the humbleft, to the highefl, from the 



pesfant to the emperor. This worfhip obtains the ap 
pellation of Chin-chin-jofh, or the fervice of God. 

The court adjoining this domeftic chapel was occu 
pied by the Chinefe as a kitchen ; from thence there is 
a circular entrance to that part of the building which 
was particularly afiigned to the Ambaffador and his fuite* 

S 

It furrounds a fpacious court, which was ufed as a 
dining apartment on the occafion j on one fide there 
was a platform, raifed on two fteps, with a beautiful 
roof j fupported by four gik pillars ; and an awning was 
ftretched over the whole court to protect it from the 
heat of the fun. Lamps, confiftmg of frames of box- 
\vood, covered with tranfparent filk and flowered gauze 
of various colours, added much to the pleafing effecl: 

of the illumination. 

The dinner ferved up for the Ambaffador and his 
company, confifted of about one hundred different 
dimes, dreffcd according to the fafhion of the country ; 



they eonfifted principally of flews, ferved up in fmall 

bafons, without either table-cloths, or knives and forks* 
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During the time of dinner, a great number of Chi- 
Xiefe crowded round the table, and not only expreifed 
their furprife by peculiar actions and geftures, but 
feemed highly diverted with the difplay of European 
manners. 

A guard of Britifh foldiers attended the AinbaiTador's 
apartments ; but as we were removed from public view, 
thefe centinels were placed at the outer gate, arid the 
entrance of the inner court, that they might attract the 
notice of the Chinefe, and give confequence to the di- 
plomatic miffion, in the opinion of the people of the 



country ; a circumftance on which the fuccds of t! 




embafly was fuppofed in a great meafure to depend, and 
which fpeaks pretty plainly the erroneous fentiments 
imbibed refpecTiing the perfons we had to treat with. 

In the feveral apartments appropriated to the ufe o 
the embaffy, Chinefe fervants were diftributed, to f apply 
thofe who were difpofed to call for drink, with hot and 
cold tea, cold and hot water, ice water, &c. 

The city of Tong-tchew is about fix miles in circum- 
ference, almoft fquare, furrounded by a wall thirty feet 
high, and fix broad, to which an external ditch is ad- 
ded, in the mod acceflible fpots. It has three gates, 
each well fortified, and may, altogether, be confider 
as* a ftrong place. 

The houfes are almoft univerfally of wood, one ftory 
high, with exterior decorations in the Chinefe ftile, but 
mod of them are deftitute of furniture. The fhop is the 
principal room ; before this are high pillars, fupporting 
an awning covered with painting and gilding, and < 
corated with ftreamers, which indicate the commodities 
to be fold ; and fometimes a wooden figure is fup 

added, to direct to the ifpot* 
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In the form and fize of the houfes and (hops there is 
very little variety ; the fame plan prevails throughout 
the city in almoft every refpecl:. The ftreets, indeed, 
are of different breadths, but all of them have a pave- 
ment on each fide for the accomodation of the foot 
paffengers. 

As a fubftitute for glafs, a thin glazed paper is ufed 
but fome of the palaces of the higher claifes are furnilli 
ed with filk to admit the light. 

Tong-tchew feems to carry on a very extenfive trade 
an immenfe number of junks refort to it, and the popu 



> 



lation is computed at nearly half 

The fliortnefs of our flay, and bur ignorance of the 
language, rendered it impomble to obtain any correfl: 
idea of the nature of the municipal government. 

The curiofity of the people was fo very troublefome 
during our excurfion round the city, that we were fre- 
quently obliged to feek an afylum in the mops till the 
gazing multitude had difperfed. 



The fecond dav after our arrival, the ordnance and 
floras were examined, and a trial made of the guns in 
the prefence of the Ambafiador, which were found to 
anfwer perfectly well ; after which his Excellency and 
the reft of the fuit dined as on the preceding day. 

In the evening his Excellency was vifited by the 
chief mandarin, accompanied by Van-Tadge-In. A 
band of mufic performed during his ftay, with which 
the vifitors feemed vaftly pleafed. 

We had hitherto efcaped without a death, or any 
ferious illnefs in the embafTy, fince we entered China ; 

i 

but this evening we loft Mr. Eades, one of the mecha- 

nics, by a violent flux^ with which he had been fome 
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time afni&ed. To imprefs the natives with a favourable 
idea of the folemnity of our funerals, Lord Macartney 
directed that the deceafed mould be interred with mili- 



tary, honours. Colonel Benfon therefore gave orders 



for the troops to appear with their fide arms, except 

* 

thofe who were appointed to fire over the grave. In 
China, coffins are kept ready made ; Mr, Plumb was 
therefore requefted to order one ; they are chiefly of 
the fame fize for all grown perfons, are ftrong and 
very heavy ; in fhape fomewhat like a flat-bottom- 
ed' boat, and the lid is fecured with a cord inftead of 



nails. Having procured one of thefe receptacles of 



mortality, we placed the corpfe in it with all poflib! 



decency ; and as, by fome ftrange accident, there was 
no clergyman attached to the embaffy, Mr. Anderfon, 
an attendant on his Lordfhip, was called on to officiate 

on this mournful occafion. 

At nine o'clock the order of the proceSoa was form- 
ed as follows : 

A detachmeat of the royal artillery, with arms re- 
versed. 

The coffin carried on mens* moulders* 
Two fifes playing a funeral dirge. 
The perfons appointed to officiate at the grave. 
The fervants, mechanics, &c. two and two. 



The troops, which clofed the whole, excepting feve- 
ral of the gentlemen belonging to the embaffy, who 
accompanied it. 

The proceffion being thus previoufly marmalied, pro- 
ceeded Howly to the burying-ground, at about a quarter 
of a mile's diftance from the Ambalfador's refidence, 

•where permiffion for interment had been granted^ with 
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a liberality far fuperior to what would be experienced 
in Great Britain by a follower of Confucius or Fo. 

An immenfe concourfe of fpe&ators were allured 
the novelty of the fcene to accompany us. Perhaps the 
mofl fplendid exhibition in any European city would 
not have procured a larger affembly. The body was 
committed to the ground with due folemnity, and the 
proceffion returned in the fame order as it went. 

We obferved that the graves were very mallow* hav- 
ing no greater depth than what is juft necelfary to cover 
the coffin ; and that the Chinefe have memorials of 
marble and ftone as with us, charged with inscriptions, 
and fome of the monuments here exhibited traces of no 
ordinary fculpture. This receptacle of duft was of very 
confiderable extent, but without walls. Except in the 

vicinity of large towns, there are no public burial 
grounds : in the country, the deceafed repofe in the 
premifes where they lived. 

Several mandarins this day paid a vifit to the Ambaf- 
fador, and notified that the day following was appointed 
for the embaffy's departure to Pe-kin. Thefe vifits we 
confidered as a favourable omen of our ultimate fuccefs- 

At a very early hour, on the morning of the 21ft of 
Auguft, the fignal was given by beat of drum, to pre- 
pare for our departure. The foldiers were firft marched 
oft', and, then the fervants ; for both of whom covered 
waggons had been provided. The gentlemen of the 
fuite followed in light carts, but the AmbalTador, Sir 
George Staunton, and the interpreter, had each a pa- 
lankiu carried by four men. In point of equipage and 
appearance, this proceflion was mean, indeed j it funk 

the diplomatic dignity of the nation, and mortified 
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thofe who compofcd the embafly, for the carts which 





carried the foldiers and fervants, were wretched 
description. 

After leaving Tong-tchew, we entered a fine cham- 



paign country, through which we travelled on a 2 cad 

of uncommon breadth and beauty, A foot mvem 



tut 



4 ^ 

about fix yards wide, occupied the centre, and on each 
fide fevera! carriages had room to run a- bread. Roach 
of a fimilar defcription conduct to the capital from the 
principal towns of the empire ; and thefe are kept hi 
pcrfeft repair by labourers regularly difpofed, and 



itantly employed. 1 

We reached the town of Kiang-Fou by feven in the 
morning, and as it was, probably, a matter of general 
notoriety, when we were to enter Pe-kin, the concourfe 
of people who fdled every acceflible fpot of view, and 
even crowded on us, exceeded what we had hit her t 
feen of Chinefe population. To our mortific ation w 

here obferved 3 that our appearance excited rather moi 



ridicule than refpect ; and burfts of laughter accompa 

Hied every tranfient fight of us from our contemptibl 
vehicle. 



Such was the appearance of an embafly which quitted 

England with a view of prepoffefling the Chinefe with 
exalted fentiments of the grandeur and opulence of the 
Britilli nation, and for the purpofe of obtaining thofe 



political diftin&ions and commercial privileges which no 
other European nation could boaft. 

We flopped nearly an hour at Kiang-Fou, and re- 
ceived fome refrefliments of meats, tea, and fruits, of 

which thofe in the inferior department partook in the 
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open yard, and thofc of the upper in miferable rooms 

adjoining. 

Van-l adge-In likewife ordered fome joau, an un- 
pleafant Chinefe wine, to be diftributed to the attend* 
ants of the embaffy. This he did from the benevolent 



motive of enabling them to refift the calls of appetite 
till another opportunity offered of gratifying them 
which at prefent could not be afcertained. When fum- 
moned to prepare for our departure, a fcene of confufion 
enlued, not calculated to imprefs the numerous behold- 
ers with a very favourable opinion of Englilh manners, 
nor to wipe off the unfavourable impreffion already 
made ; indeed, it was wrh difficulty that the mandarins 

could affitm the whole to their refpeftive vehicles. Of 
the face of the country between this town and Pe-kin, 
it is impoflible to fpeak. Myriads of people intercepted 
our view. 

We paned beneath feveral beautiful triumphal arches 
on entering the fuburbs of the metropolis ; where the 
magnificence difplayed, ferved only for a contraft to the 

* 

meannefs of our appearance, and of courfe added to our 
mortification and regret. 

At two in the afternoon we reached the gates of the 

■ 

imperial city of Pe-kin. Ordnance and troops are fta- 
tioned at every gate j and though the olive branch of 
peace bleffes Pe-kin with almoft a perpetual {hade, the 
arts of defence and of prudent caution are neither neg- 
le£ted nor unknown. As we have before defcribed this 
city, we mail here only make fuch obfervations as have 
not before occurred. 

On the moft moderate computation, from the fouth 
gate to the eaft gate is a fpace of ten miles. This was 
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our route through Pe-kin ; and every ftep prefented 
fome new object to arreft our attention. The ftreets 
arefpacious, clean, and commodious, well paved, and 
well regulated. An exact police is kept up ; and as 
every public functionary, from the higheft to the lowett, 
is attentive to the difcharge of his duty, order, neat- 

nefs, and activity, are every where perceptible. Large 
bodies of fcavengers are employed in feparate difiiricts 
in removing every fpecies of filth ; and another clafs 

of men fprinkle the ftreets, to prevent the dufl: from in- 
commoding pafTengers, or injuring the gaudy wares 
and elegant manufactures which every mop pr Tents 

for faie. 

In the capital, as indeed in almoft every town in 
China, the pride of architectural elegance and embeU 
lilhment feems to be chiefly difplayed in the mops. 
The tradefmen wifely lay out the greateft expenfe in 
that apartment which brings them in the mod profit ; 
hence the {hops in general are magnificent, while their 

domeftic accommodations are neither numerous nor 
great. 

In Pe-kin, many thoufands derive their livelihood 
from the exercife of their bufinefs in the ftreets. Thefe 

1 

m 

itinerant tradefmen, according to the nature of their 

* 

bufinefs, either carry balkets over their moulders,, or 
a kind of pack. Street barbers are very numerous ; 
they carry with them the implements of their trade, 
being a chair, a fmall ftove, and a water bafon. Their 
cuftomers fit down in the ftreet, where the operation 
is performed. A pair of large ft eel tweezers,, fnappe 

M 

with force, gives the fignal that the barber is at hand - K 

and in a country where it is impoflible that any perfoa 
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can entirely fhave himfelf, if he complies with the 
eftablilhed mode, this muft be a lucrative trade. 

Street auctioneers, apparently poffeffedof all the low 



t- 



eloquence and the vociferous exertions of that craft, 
prefent ihemfelves frequently on a kind of platform. 

The principal ftreets being of enormous length, are 
fubdivided by arched gateways, under each of which 
the name of the partial fireet is written in gilt charac- 
rs. Thefe arches continually appearing, fcrve as cen- 
tral objects for the eye to repofe on. 

The women here frequently prefent themfeives from 
the galleries in front of their houfes ; and amid the im- 
xnenfe concourfe that were affembled to view our procef- 
fi on. perhsps" there were more women in proportion 
than we fh ould have feen in any principal town of 
Europe* They poflefs delicate features, the effects of 



which they heighten by cofmetics. They alfo apply 



vermilion to the middle of their lips, marking along 



the middle a ftripe of the deepeil die. Their eyes are 
fmall, but very expreflive ; and their brilliance is con- 
trafted by a peak of black velvet or filk, fet. with (tones, 

* 

which depends from the forehead to the infertion of 
the nofe. Their feet appear to be of the natural fize, 
and are free from thofe bandages we have before men- 
tioned. In fact, the women feem to enjoy as much li- 
berty in this place as is confiftent with the delicacy of 
the fex ; nor is jealoufy, as far as we could judge, a 
predominant paffion among the men j at leaft in this 
part of the empire. 

In our way through the city, we met a funeral pro- 
ceflion. The coffin was covered by a rich canopy, with 
filk curtains, highly ornamented, and hung with efcut* 



) 
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cheons. It was placed on a large bier, and had a ereat 



number of men to fupport it, who advanced with a flow 
and folemn Hep. A band of munc followed, placing a 
kind of dirge : and after them came the friends and 
relations of the deceafed, in drefles of black and white. 

PafTing the Eallern fuburbs, we again entered a rich 
and beautiful country, and foon arrived at Yeumen- 
man-yeumen, one of the Emperor's palaces, did ant 



about five miles from the city. Here we found rather 
a fcanty and indifferent refreshment, but being much 
fatigued with the extreme heat, and the various impedi 



ments we had met with from the concourfe of ]>cople 
in our way, the idea of reft was our mull acceptable 
gratification. 

This palace is low, both in fituation and building- 
We entered it by a common (tone gateway, guarded by 
foldiers ; beyond this is a kind of parade, in the centre 



of which is a fmall lodge for the accommodation of the 
mandarins in waiting. The body of the palace is di- 
vided into two fquare courts, equally deflitute of ele- 
gance and convenience ; the windows of the apartments 
are formed of lattice, covered with glazed and painted 



paper ; and throughout the whole range there was no 
other furniture than a few ordinary tables and chairs. 
Not a bed or bedflead was any where to be feen ; the 
Chinefe having nothing of this kind, inflead of bed- 
fteads they ufe a large wooden bench, raifed about two 
feet from the ground, and bottomed with bamboos or 
wicker work. On one of thefe feveral perfons may 
fpread their mattrafles, it was therefore fortunate for us 
that we had brought our hammocks and cots with us. 

Every thing about this refidence evinced that it had 



1 



1 



i 
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been long deferted or neglected ; and, indeed, a more 
unpromifing fituation for a royal refidence could no 
where be found. The fituation is naturally fwampy ; it is 
furrounded by an high wall, and two ponds of ftagnant 
water communicated their mephitic odours to every 
apartment. Some fmall grafs fields, indeed, belong to 
the palace ; but thefe too were an exception to the 
general cultivated appearance of the country In fhorr, 
centipedes, fcorpions, and mufquetos, infefted every 



part of this palace ; and for fuch inhabitants it was 
folely adapted. 

Yet difagreeable as the internal ftate of our refidence 
was, we were cut off from all external communication. 
Soldiers and mandarins guarded every avenue ; and the 
embaffy could be confidered in no other light than as 



prifoners of ftate 



9 



ceiving, like them, a daily allow 



ce from the government which oppreffes them 
The Ambaffador's apartments were guarded 



night 

and day by Britifh centinels ; and to keep up fome ap- 

ppearcd to 

Lord Macartney required that a table 
ure, furniflied for himfelf, Sir George, 



pearance of dignity, of which, indeed 
have but 1 
fhould be* 



ttl 



fu 



and Mr. Staunton, diftinct from the other gentlemen of 
his fuite. This requifition was readily complied with ; 
from this time therefore he dined in his own apartment, 
while the upper ranks of thofe who attended on the 
embaffy, had a table prepared for them in one of the 



courts, and beneath the fliade of a tree, which feemed 

* 

to participate in the general wretchednefs of the place. 

1 

Even the prefents were fo carelefsly depofited, and fa 

1 

much expofed to the fun, that there was reafon for ap- 
prehending that fome of them would receive confides 
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able injury From their unfavourable fituation ; a tempo- 
rary fhed was therefore immediately erected, to which 
they were fpeedily removed. 

The Ambaflador being very much diffatisfied, and ha- 
ving juftly conceived a difguft at his treatment and 
fituation, made a ferious requifition for a refidence more 
fuited to the character which he fuftained, and better 
calculated for the convenience and accommodation of 

p 

the embaffy. To obtain this object, Mr. Plumb, the 
interpreter, made feveral vifits to Pe-kin, and at laft fuc- 
ceeded in his application : little occurred worthy of a 
recital during the remainder of our flay in this uncom- 
fortable and wretched abode, in which we continued till 
the twenty-fixth day of this month, which was appointed 
for the Ambaffador's departure for Pe-kin. 

During this interval feveral unpkafant altercations 
took place between the members of the embaffy and the 
foldiers on guard : the former could ill brook the dis- 
graceful reftraints laid on them by confinement within; 
the walls of their prifon ; and the latter pertinacioufly 
oppofed every attempt at greater liberty. Col. Benfon 
in particular was fo mortified at being denied the liber- 
ty of paffing the walls of the palace, that he made a 
refolute attempt to gratify his inclination, which pro- 
duced a very unpleafant affray. The Colonel, howe- 
ver, was not only forced to abandon his defign, but 
alfo threatened with yery fevere and illiberal treatment 
from the Chinefe who were on duty at the gates. Thefe 
fracas were not unfrequent, and perhaps were pro- 
ductive of future ill c0nfequences to the interefts of the 
miffion. Conciliatory meafures by means of negocia- 

don, would certainty have been preferable, and far 
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more prudent than menaces, which could not be carried 



into effect, and altercations witl> thofe, who in the 
punctual difcharge of the duty impofed on them, were 
rather objects of rcfpecl than of enmity and opposition. 
It mud, however, be acknowledged that it was a very 
humiliating circumftance to be ; made prifoners when 
upon a million, that by the laws of European nations 
poiTeffes almoft univerfal privileges. 

So much pleafure did every perfon attached to the 
embaffy feel, at the profpecl of leaving this wretched 



place, that every ncceffary preparation was made for the 
purpofe in the Shorted poffible fpace of time. Some 
of the nrcfents and the more delicate articles of art or 



9 



manufacture, as chandeliers, mathematical apparatus 
clocks, time pieces, &c. were left here, left they mould 
be inju:ed by frequent removal. 

The bufmefs of our fetiing off was as ufual a fcene of 
confufion, but by eleven o'clock, to our great fatisfac- 
tion, the proceffion fet out on its return to Pe-kin, but 
with the fame wretched, beggarly accommodations as 
it came ; we arrived however, without any accident, at 
the north gate of Pe-kin about one in the afternoon. 



a 



This was the counter-gate to what we had entered in 
our former procellion through Pe-kin, and prefented 
new views of ftreets and buildings. A pagoda attracted 
our notice in our progrefs, being the firft we had found 

n opportunity of obferving. It ftands in the centre of 
a beautiful garden, adjoining to a mandarin's palace? 

is fquare, built of done, and gradually diminifhes from 

I 

the bottom till it terminates in a fpire. It rifes to the 
height of feven dories, and has a gallery near the top, 
emcQmpaffed by a rail with a projecting canopy, from 
which hung a curtain of red fdk< 
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As it is probable our return was unexpected, we paf- 



fed with facility through the ftreets, and foon arrived at 
a princely palace belonging to the Viceroy of Canton, 



w 4 



who, it feems, was a ftate priibner here forfome mifcon- 
duct in office. This palace confifts of twelve large and 
fix fmaller courts : it is built of a grey-coloured brick, 

* ■ 

of moft excellent workmanfhip, but, except two de- 

.... * * 

tached edifices, which were occupied by Lord Macartney 
and the fecretary to the embaffy, the palace was only 
one ftory high, though this was of unufual elevation. 
Every thing without and within convinced us we now 
lodged in a palace ; the enbellifhments were in the 
firft flyle of Chinefe tafte ; and in regard to the beauty 
of colours and the brilliant effects of houfe painting, 
no nation can enter into competition with this. 
The glcffy effect of japan is every where perceptible, 
without the intervention of varnifli ; for we were con- 



vinced, that the beauty produced, arofe from fome in 
gradients in the original composition. 



The apartments were very fpacious, and hung with 
the moft elegant paper, enriched with gilding. Lord 

« 

Macartney's refidence was Angularly fuperb, and more- 
over had an elegant private theatre belonging to it ; 
and, in a word, all ranks and descriptions were accom- 
modated in a flile that gave fatisfaction, and deferred 
acknowledgment. Here, however, the furniture was 
neither valuable nor in any quantity. Chairs and ta- 



bles, a few platforms, covered with bamboo matting 



and carpels, were the only moveables in a palace whofe 
decorations, both external and internal, would not have 



difgraced the refidence of the emperor himfelf 
Vol. II. H 



' 1 
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In feveral of the courts there are artificial rocks and 
ruins, which, though not very congenial to their fitua- 
tion, are formed with confiderable (kill, and are in 
themfelves very happy imitations of thofe obj efts they 
\vere defigned to reprefent. To thefe may be added 
the triumphal arches, which arife with all their fanci- 
ful devices, in various parts of the building, giving it 
a novel but pleafing appearance. 

Under the floor in each of the principal apartments, 
is a ftove with a circular tube, which conveys warm air 
to every part of the room above. We faw no chim- 
nies in this country, and underftood that ftoves fupplied 
with charcoal were the univerfal cuftom. 

The fupplies for the table were in the beft ftile of 
Chinefe living, but confiding more of flews and haflies 
than folid joints. In this refpeft, however we had no 
reafon to complain ; but the fame fufpicious vigilance 
was employed to keep us within the limits of our refi- 
dence as ever ; and, on no pretence could we pafs the 
gates, or even fcale the walls, every acceffible part being 
conftantly guarded by an adive military force. 

We were told, that the palace in which were con- 
fined was built by the Viceroy of Canton, at the ex- 
penfe of one hundred thoufand pounds, the fruits of his 
exa&ions while in that office ; and that thefe exactions 
were chiefly made on the Englifh. 

Though we wiflied that our continuance in this place 
might be of no long duration, it was impoffible tc 
make any progrefs in the grand objeft of our million 
till we had an interview with the emperor, yet ever] 
arrangement was made to add to the dignity of th< 

embaffy, or promote its convenience. Having fettle* 
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this bufinefs, we waited with anxious expe&ation the 
return of a mandarin, who had been difpatched to learn 
his Imperial Majefty's pleafure, whether we ftiould pro- 
ceed to Tartary, where he was then refident, or wait till 

the period of his ufuai return to Pe-kin. 

Among the mandarins who paid their refpects to the 

Ambaffador, on his taking up his refidence here, there 

were feveral natives of France* formerly of the order 

©f Jefuits, who being prohibited from the promulgation 

of their religious tenets, had affumed the drefs and 

manners of the Chinefe ; and who had, on accout of 

their learning, been promoted to civil rank among them. 

Thefe, who were well acquainted with the intercfts of 




the country, in which they were now naturalifed, 
Lord Macartney hopes of a favourable iffue to the im 
portant embaffy he condu&ed. 

On the morning of the 28th of Augull, the conduft 



ing mandarin acquainted the Ambaffador, that it 



hi* Imperial Majefty's pleafure to receive him in 1 

1 

tary 

A new arrangement immediately took place, and the 
following gentlemen belonging to the embaffy were fe 
lefted to accompany his Excellency into Tartary, 

Sir George Staunton, Mr. Winder, 
Mr. Staunton, Dr. Giilan, 

Lieut. Col. Benfon, Mr. Plumb, 

■ 

Capt. Mackintofh, Mr. Baring, and 

Lieut. Parifli, Mr. Huttner. 



9 



Lieut. Crewe 
Mr. Maxwell was left at Pekin, witJi three fervants 



9 



to fettle the houfehold of the Ambaffador, as, whatever 



had yet been the cafe, it was now determined, thai on 
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• * - 

his return from Tartary his eftablifhment and appear- 
ance fhould be, ^s far as poffible, fuited to the dignity 
of the character he fuftained. 



• 

Dr. Scott was alfo left, to take care of the fick, for 



■ 

feveral of the foldiers and fervants were, at this time, 
affii&ed with the bloody flux, 

Mr. Hickey and Mr. Alexander were to prepare the 
portraits of the King and Queen of Great Britain, which, 



with the flate canopy, were to ornament the prefence 
chamber of the Ambaffador.. 

Dr. Dinwlddie and Mr. Barrow were left to regulate 
and arrange the prefents which had hitherto* remained 
at the palace of Yeumen-manyeumen, and to prepare 
them for prefentation to the Emperor on the Ambaf- 
fador's return. 

The guards, muficians, and fervants, received orders 
to hold themfelves in readinefs, with only indifpenfable 

* 

necefTaries ; and even the gentlemen of the fuite were 
to be as little incumbered as poffible* They were to 
carry with them only the uniform of the embaffy and 
a common fuit of cfoaths : the muficians and fervants 
were to be drefled out in a fuit of ftate liveries, which, 



on being unpacked, furiiiflied evident proof, that this 
was not their firft appearance in publfe ; from feveral 
of their dreffes bearing the names of their former wear- 
ers, and from fome circumftaneeS we difcovered that 
they had been made up for the fervants of M. de la 
Luzerne, late French ambaflador at London. But whe- 
ther they were of diplomatic origin, or derived their 
exiftence from the theatre or Monmouth-ftreet, is of 
little importance to the reader. With thefe habiliments, 

fuch as they were, every man fitted himfelf out in the 
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1 

beft manner he could, at leaft with coats and waiftcoats 
for with refpecT: to breeches^ there were only fix pairs 
in the package, and not a lingle hat accompanied them. 



Such, indeed, was the grotefque figure they made, 
when thus dreffed out, that had the party appeared as 
ridiculous to the Chinefe as they did to each other, 
they might reafonably have fuppofed, that we rather 
wifhed to acquire money by the exhibition, than to add 
dignity to an embaffy of the nature of that in which 
we were engaged. 

The Ambaffador and Sir George Staunton agreed to 
travel in an old chaife belonging to the latter, which, 
on being unpacked, certainly had none of that gaudy 
appearance which diftinguifhes the works of art in 
China ; and fome of the Chinefe did not hefitate to 
exprefs their difapprobation of its external appearance 
which was, indeed, contemptible. 

When the chaife was put in order for the journey, a 
difficulty arofe, for which, as it had not been forefeen, 
no provifion was made ; this was to get a couple of 
poftillions : at length, however, a corporal of infantry, 
who had once been in this fituation, offered his fervice, 



9 



and a light-horfeman was ordered to aflift him in con- 
ducting the carriage. 

A man who has learned two trades is frequently ufe- 
ful to himfelf and to others : this humble corporal was 
the only man who could have headed the Ambaffador, 
and conducted him on his way. He and his affiftaiit 
were permitted to exercife the horfes in the chaife for 
a fhort time through the ftreets of Pe-kin, under a 
guard of mandarins and foldiers, and fuch crowds af- 

fembled to fee this extraordinary fpe&acle, that author 
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f 

rity was abfolutely neceffary to reftrain the impertinent 
trefpaffes of curiofity. 

Such of the fuite as preferred riding on horfeback 
were to be accommodated on giving in their names, 

and carts were to be provided for thofe who preferred 
thofe kind of vehicles to the faddle. 

On the morning of the 31ft of Auguft, fuch of the 
prefents and baggage as were intended to be forward- 
ed to Tartary, being fent off, fome on mules, others in 
carts, and fome borne by men. A number of horfe& 
were brought, from which the riders having made a 
fele&ion, very early on the morning of September the 
fecond we began our march, but meeting with frequent 
interruption, it was fome time before we could pafs the 
city gate. This, however, being effefted, we foon 
drove through the fuburbs, and entered a rich and 
beautiful country by a road of great width, but without 
any central pavement. After travelling about fix 
miles, we reached the village of Chin-giho, where we 
were allowed our morning refrefliments. In our route 
we paired a great number of populous villages, and 
took up our firft nights lodging at one of the Empe- 
ror's palaces, named Nan-fhighee. 

Our benevolent conductor, Van-Tadge-In, feemed to 
redouble his aftivity as we approached the imperial pre- 
sence. We were now furniflied every day with the beft 
accommodations* and received an allowance of famt- 



choo, and a kind of wine, which the Chinefe call jooaw; 
the former is a. fpirit diftilled from rice and millet, and 

may deferve the appellation of Chinefe gin. 

From Pe-kin to Jehol, the Emperor's Tartar refi- 

deuce, the diftance is one hundred and fixty miles, 
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which was divided into feven days journies, that we 
might have the advantage of ileeping in an imperial re- 
fiderice every night. This flattering mark of diftin&ion 
is the higheft, it feems, that can be paid, and is never 
conferred even on the firft mandarins. The palace 
where we paffed the firft night had but little to demand 
attention, either in its external appearance or its inter- 
nal decorations ; it was environed by a fpacious gar- 
den, but to this we were denied accefs. 

The journey of this day we computed at above twen- 
ty-five miles, which may be confidered as a tolerable 
progrefs when it is known that the fame horfes were to 
take us the whole journey, and the fame men were to 
can*y t T j* baggage all the way ; and what delayed us 
(till more, the whole of our provifions were ordered 
and dreffed at the feveral places through which we 



paft^d jpn the road, and conveyed in covered trays, on 



mens* Qjoulders, to every ftage of our journey, for our 



refrefhment there. 

We refumed our journey at four next morning, and 
having palTed a populous village called Can-tim, took 



our refrefhment at the town of Wheazon, a place of 
fome confequence. From thence we proceeded through 
dufly roads, beneath a burning fun, till we reached the 
palace of Chan-chin, where we halted for the night. 
This is a fpacious ftrufture, covering a great extent of 
ground, containing ten or twelve courts, and adorned 
with gardens and plantations. The furrounding coun- 
try is inclofed, and in point of fertility equalled any wc 
had feen. It fed immenfe herds of cattle, which are 

fmall, but very fat. 



\ 
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As we proceeded on our journey the next morning, 
the diftant country affumed a mountainous afpeftj fer- 
tility fenfibly diminifhed, and the villages became more 

i 

thin ; at one of thefe, called Cua-bu-cow, we break- 
fafted in a farm yard. About noon we faw the city of 
C a ung- c h u m-f o u . 

We met nothing worth remark in this day's march, 
except about two hundred camels and dromedaries, car- 
rying wood and charcoal, entirely under the direction 
of one man. 

The palace of Caun?-chum-fou received us at an 



early hour in the afternoon, after a moll fatiguing and 
difagreeable journey. This palace appeared to be little 
different from thofe we had before occupied, and the 

treatment which the Ambaffador and his attendants re- 
ceived, correfponded in every refpect with what they 

had undergone before, in their journey to and from 

Pe-kin It is almoft unneceffary to fay, that %>wtever 

unfavourable appearances might be, mod of Us gladly 
accepted of whatever was prepared for our refrefliment ; 
and it will be doubted by none, that we received with 
great fatisfaction the meffage of our conductor, that in- 
formed us we might retire to the different apartments 
allotted for our repofe. 

Early the next morning we were fummoned together, 

and foon after departed. 

The roads were now become very indifferent, and 
the country difplayed a mountainous appearance. At 
a fmall diftance from Waung-chau-yeng, where we had 

arrived at about nine o'clock, we paffed a prodigious 
arch, which ftretches acrofs a valley, uniting two hills, 

the farther of which is crowned with a fort* whofe 
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ramparts extend to a very confiderable diftance. Be* 

neath this fort is a ftone areh-way conducting down 
the hill, fo fteep as to render travelling dangerous. In 
a romantic valley, at the bottom, appears the town of 
Waung*chau-yeng ; it is irregularly built, about a 




mile in length, and difplays a confiderable (hare o 
commerce and opulence. At the extremity of this 
town, a temporary triumphal arch, ornamented with 
filken dreamers, was erected- in honour of the em- 
baffy 5 and the Ambaffador was complimented with a 
band of mufic, and received a falute from fome guns 
while he paffed between a double line of foldiers, ex- 
tending from the arch to the great wall, who difplayed. 
a martial appearance and military parade beyond what 
we had hitherto witnefled in China. They were regular- 
ly drawn up in companies, and each regiment was diftin- 
guiflied by a different drefs ; they all wore a kind of 
coat pf mail, and had their head and fliouiders covered 
with flee! helmets ; their arms were matchlocks, fabres, 
fpears, lances* and bows and arrows, together with 
fome weapons of which we know not the appropriate 
name* Almoft every divifion varied in its arms a3 well 
as its drefs. The number of divifions on each fide 
of the road were feventeen, confiding of about eighty 
men each. 

We now approached one of the wonders of the world 
the wall that feparates China from Tartary, the moft 
ftupendous work ever produced by man. In the vi« 
cinity are cantonments for an army of confiderable mag 
nitude ; at the extremity of which is a maffy gateway 
of ftone, defended by three iron doors, which guard 

the pafs between countries formerly diftinft. This wall 
Vol. II. I i 
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we have already defcribed, when fpeaking of tha forts 
and places of defence in the Chinefe empire, and to 
that defcription we refer the reader. 

Man, and all his works are doomed to decay. Time 
has already difcovered its influence on this celebrated 
monument of labour ; and as it is now no longer necef- 
fary for fecurity or defence, fince the nations on both 
fides acknowledge one fovereign, no attention is paid to 
its prefervation, and it is more than probable, that fu- 
ture travellers in fome remote age, for it will exift for 
ages ftill, may defcribe its ruins, and paufe while they 
contemplate the inftability of fubiunary grandeur. In 
fome places fragments have already tumbled down, 
and in others menace to incumber the plains they once 
defended. 

Having now paffed the wall, the country aflumed a 
i>ew afpecT: ; even the climate appeared to be changed. 
Inftead of high cultivation, the abodes of wealth, and 
the buflle of commerce, nothing prefented itfelf but 
barren wafte, where art has not yet difplayed her magic 
powers. 

The traveller, however, is amply compenfated by the 
variety of natural objects which prefent themfelves to 
his view ; and the lover of pi&urefque beauty finds, 
amidft all the increafing inconveniences of his journey, 
a fource of Entertainment which makes him forget all 
the difficulties he from time to time encounters. 

About feven miles from the great wall, we arrived at 
the foot of a very high mountain, which the carts could 
not afcend without an additional number of horfes. 
The paffage through this mountain is an additional 



proof, if fuch be wanting* of the genius and indefa* 



